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MEMORANDUM ACXX)MPAimNG TERMS OF REFERENCE. 
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^ The scope of the tenna of relstoacc is regacded «s bai&gLoti^tiie geoei&al 
Rc^es set out in the thsee .following paratfaphs, Which are in^^edded jS|b 
e^lanatoiy of the subjects on winch inveetigatign is specially desin^ add 
not as an Mdhaustive definition of the inquiry 

fixst question to whidi the attention of t|^> CornTnittea aWiM 
be dixected is the present position of British overseas trade ^j^ie 
prospect of British paitid^ticnr ^in the i^hets of the Wiiitld 
such asxto ensure sufficient and continuods employmeat and 
factory standard of living In this country. The cd 

tendencies and developniiBnts in ;iihe ,niar]cetB, of the world also in 
the chief competing countries involved, together with an in- 

qvdxy into the growth of compmtion with British goods in thehe 
markets, the likelihood of its con^uance, and its probable donsequenctes. 

** The second question Is the ability of British industry to meet 
competition under the oonditUmB thus determined and to iwpt itself 
to changes in the natore of overseas demand. "1^ involves an inquiry 
into Imtish pa^uctive capacity and organisation, induding the 
suppty and efficiency of capital, iabour and management, the present 
and latnre adequacy of raw matefiala and possible improvements in 
their uti l isati on , and the part {wyad by the United Kingdom in new 
developments of industry, particularly those whidi are the outcome 
of sdentffic research. Mattars to which attention mij^t be directed 
are the present extent of laigenscale produpti^, its posaibOitieS' a^d 
limitations; the efficiency of plant and equipinent; power supi^y 
and transp^ as factors in cost of productim; marketing dtg^aisa- 
tion at home and abroad ; and the current methods of industrial and 
commercial finance. It will be necessary, in addition^ to take account 
of the effect of State regulative action upon costs and outyut. 

" The third question is that of the relations between those engsig^ 
in production. This will invcdve inquiry into methods ot indust^ 
remuneration, the main causes of unrest and disputes, and the 
methods of avoidance or settiement of disputes, as, for example, co- 
partnership, co-operation, Wages Boards and voluntary arbitration. 
State regulation of wages, and compulsory arbitration and compulsory 
enforcement and extenSon of agreements.** 
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New Public Ofi&ces, 

Great George Street, S.W.1' 

The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P., January, 1928. 

Sir, 

We, the Conmiittee appointed by your predecessor on the 28th 
July, 1924, '* to inquire into and report upon the conditions and 
prospects of British industry and conunerce " addressed a letter to 
3?ou in June, 1925, transmitting a collection of Surveys of Overseas 
Markets, and stating that we proposed to submit from time to time, 
in advance of our final report, fcu^er collections of material bearing 
on different aspects of our reference. In pursuance of this proposal, 
we submitted to you in February, 1926, our Survey of Industrial 
Relations, and in December of the same year om: third volume 
entitled " Factors in Industrial and Commercial Effideucy." 

In forwarding the last mentioned volume we explained that it 
constituted the first part of a Survey of Industries, l^e material for 
which was too extensive for inclusion in a smgle volume. This 
Survey we have now completed, and we b^ to submit it herewith, 
to be laid before Parliament if so desired. The three parts into which 
for the sake of convenience it has been divided, form, with the 
preceding volume, a connected whole. In order to facilitate the 
study of this final collection of memoranda, we have prefixed to it 
a brief introductoiy summary and review. This introduction will 
be found in the volume entitled "Further Factors in Industrial 
and Commercial Efficiency.’' 

We venture to hope that the six volumes which we have now 
completed will not oidy be found of practical utility in rdation to 
the problems of the present time but will also prove of permanent 
value as a record for future reference. 

The preparation of our Final Report has already been begun and 
we now propose to press on with its completion. 

Since we last addressed you, we have suffered a grievous loss 
tbrou|^ the death of our valued colleague Sir William Ashley, and 
we wiA to take this opportunity of paying our tribute to his memory. 

A. Balsouk (Chairman). 

John Baker. 

EteNRY Boothman. 

J, T. Brownlie. 

W. T. Charter. 

C. T. Cramp. 

W. H. N. Goschen. 

Mary Agnes Hamilton. 

F. A. Hargreaves. 

Norman Hill. 

John S. Hindley. 

David Landale. 

W. Clare Lees. 

W. Peter Rylands. 

Arthur Shaw. 

Allan M. Smith. 

H. Llewellyn Smith. 

W. Carter, Secretary. 

A. R. Fraser '[Assistant 

W. L. Buxton j Secretaries, 
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NOTE. 

Compafisons Pr^rwar Conditions, The following note ameaied in 
previous volumes published by the Committee on Indus&y and Kade, and 
is r^roduced here as being ap^cable : — 

** The comparisons of post-war with pre-war conditions which appear 
BO frequently throug^ut the vdlumes are not to be taJken as necesK^y 
imjdymg that pre-war conditions are regarded as a standard to whi(^ 
it 18 probable or desirable that post-war conditions should approximate 
Pre-war conditions are, however, generally recognised as a convenient 
datum line for comparisons, and it is from this point of view that they 
have been used in these volumes.'' 
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THE COTTbHWbHBTBT. ^ 

, 1 , 

I. INTRODUCTORY /itNtk HISTORICAL. ;; 

From a comparatively obscai^.^lace amoag' indastcie^ 

Hie Cotton industry has risen dufhk the paat 150 years to the fore* 
most rank. In the number of its 'Ib^oyees and in the value of its 
output, it is comparable ambng m^ufactuiing iUduatries only with 
su(^ la^ dggre^tions as the irds'and steel and thehngineed^ 
industries, and it has far st^as^ the much older wool textile 
mdustry< In the contiibutioii whw ^ inakes t6 the value o^f the 
export trade it has no serious rival.'^ ^tton yanfa and m^ufactin^ 
represent about one-quarter of the’^tal value of all Biityh exports. 
Further, British exports of cotton 'j^ms and manufactures occupy 
an outstanding position in the int^ational trade .of the world in 
these commodities. 

Origm. 

It is worth while at the outset tb conader very briefly how a 
country such as Great Britain, whichis far removed from the sources 
of supply of raw material and also from many of the largest con- 
suming markets, attained pre-emineace in the working up of cotton. 
The factors whidh. originafly enabled a powerful cotton industry to 
be established and develops here ace, of course, not necessarily the 
aarrift as t^Se which subsequently enabled the industry to ma i ntain 
and strengthen its position, and later developments will be considered 
in detail in a separate section of this chapter. 

The advantages which Great Britain possessed for the establish' 
ment of a large cotton industry were not the advantages of an early 
start. According to Baines,* “ England was among Hie latest of all 
countries to receive the cotton manufacture.” The industry, he 
sa 3 ^, " was known in each of the other quarters of the ^obe earlier 
than in Europe ; and in Spain, Italy, the Low Countries, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Prussia and Turkey before it was introduced into England.” 

Among the &ctors which contributed to make Great Britain a 
particularly suitable place for the establishment of the wtton 
industry were certain natural advantages of situation, of clima te, 
ftnH of resources. As regards situation, this country was a very 
convenient distributing centre both to Northern and Southern 
Emope ; and, being accessible by sea, it was easy to bring in raw 
cotton. Inde^, when the West Ihdies, and subsequently the United 
States, became large growers of cotton. Great Britain was practically 


* Hlstoiy of tire. Cotton MEmnfacture, Or. VII. 
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M route between these prodnoeis of raw materials and the European 
consuming markets, wMcb (so fax as idated to exports) were at that 
time all important. As there was no very great Terence of wei^t 
between the raw material and the manufactured article made from 
it, there was no compelli^ motive to manufacture the cotton in the 
producing countries, whi<^ were, moreover, not ripe for industrial 
devdopment on the new lines. Regarding climate, a humid atmo- 
sphere such as exists in Lancashire and the adjacent counties is 
particularly suitable for spuming and weaving, since humidity 
enables tiie fibres of the cotton readily to ding together, and to 
retain the twist which it is necessary to put into the yam. With 
reg^ to natural resources, the exii^ce of iron and coal' were of 
obvious importance when manufactnre by machinery replaced 
handicraft methods, and when steam came to be used as a motive 
power. The availability o£ water power to drive the Tnina was a 
tactor of importance before the steam engine was gmerally adopted. 

Intimately bound up with these natural ccmditions were the 
influences which enabled' modem methods of organisation and 
machine processes of manufacture to devdop more fredy and fully 
in this country than elsewhere. Great Britain's insnlar position 
lar|[dy cut her of! from the disturbances which retarded economic 
and social progress on the Continent of Europe, while, on the other 
Imd, the dev^pment of nmiitime transport fa^tated the importa- 
tion of raw cotton and the exportation of cotton’goods. Overseas trade 
sti mula ted the accumulation of capital, an abundance of which 
was essential for the establishment of the new manufacturing 
industry. Further, Great Britain possessed a great advantage over 
India and other cotton manufacturing countries of the East, in a 
less rigid social S37stem which enabled new methods of manufacture 
to be evolved and adopted, with the consequence tTia.t tliig country 
couM seU (»tton goods in India at prices with which the native 
handicraft industry foimd it largely impossible to compete. 

The precise date at which cotton was fiirst worked in this coimtiy 
m not known, but there is evidence tiiat the industry was of some 
importance in Lancashire in the first quarter of the 17tb century.* 
It is questiona^, however, whether pure cotton goods were made 
in Lmcariiiie in t^ 17th century, and the main product was a 
hybrid fustian consistmg of a linen warp and a cotton weft.t The 
industry made slow though definite progress during the 17th century 
and the greater part of the 18th century. From about 1770, how- 
evw, a process of very rapid expansion began under the influence 
of improved methods made possible by a number of epoch-making 
inventions aSecting both spinning and weaving, as w»Ti as some of 
the subridiary processes in tiie industry. 


• Daniels — Tb.o Eady iSstoiy of too Cotton Industry, p. 8. 
t Ibid p. 19. 
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Concentration in Laneashire^, ' 

^ ' i ,Vi )■ 

It may be noted that from tbe first the cotton induisb^^^^iof^ 
on to a lar^ extent, perhaps mainly, hi lanmhiie. 
has been said,* ihete was no partiqiilaT reason exqept, 
the woollen industiy 'v^ alr^y there, that foieigor^ w^ 
received (thus facilitating the devetopment of an e2port;tr»!^)li 
that Manchester was not a Corporation, so that there was no' quest 
of economic favours bejng granted to fremen. The great nahnal 
advantages of Lancashire for cuiying on the cotton industiy earljr 
asserted themsdvte and led to increased concentration in tb^ ar^. 
In no oth&r part of the coimtry was the climate more suitah(e for 
spinning, and in few as suitable ; water power for driving the earjjy 
spinning mills and for bleaching, etc,, was fairly plentiful ; raal^ 
iron, too, existed in abundance, while the port of Liverpool qfieiM 
ample harbour accommodation. 


The advantages of concentration were later stiU further msphasdshd 
by the development of market organisation and of various industries 
and services which specially benefited undertakings in the Lancashire 
district. The Census of 1^1 showed that of 620,564 persons engaged 
in the cotton industiy in Great Biitain, no than 529,074, or 
85 ‘4 per cent, of the whole, were enumerated in Lancashire or the 
adjacent parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire. Tbe West Riding of 
Yorkshire, where the industiy, no doubt, possesses advantages from 
dose contact with the wod textile industiy, and Scotland (mainly 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire) account for the greater part of the 
balance. 


Initnstrial Processes. 

It is not here necessary to recount the story of the great technical 
inventions which revdutioDised the method of manu&cture and 
orgrmisation of fihe industry, nor to trace the steps by wbidi the 
original ideas were developed and the early machinery improved by 
a host of later inventors. It is, however, convenient at this point 
to indicate very briefly the nature of the chief processes in the industiy 
as carried on at the present day. 

The seed cotton, after being picked from the plant, is passed in 
the country in which it is grown through a " ginning " mach i n e 
which separates the seed from the cottonf ^own at this stage as 
" lint ”) ; and the lint, which forms the raw material of the cotton 
industry, is compressed into bales for convenience of tranqiort. 
On aiTi\^ at the mill where it is to be used, the cotton is taken 


* Oiapmaa — Tbie Lancashire Cotton Industry, p. 154. 
f After ginuiug, there temaius adhering to tlie seed a short fuzzy lint which 
is subsecjuently removed by delinting machines. This lint is used principally 
for wadding, for stuffing mattresses, etc. ; and is known as " lintets." 
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from the bale and subjected to a senes of operations preliminary 
to spinning. As the cotton is compressed in a solid mass and con- 
tains much dirt it is necessary to open it up and shake, blow, or 
beat out the dirt, so as to convert it into a form ready for the next 
stage, namely carding. These processes are performed by madbines 
known as bale-breakers, openers, scutchers and lap machin^, 
from which the cotton emerges, with the princip^ impurities 
removed, in the form of a continuous flat band or " lap.” The carding 
process aims at removing any remaining impurities, extracting 
short or broken flbres, combing the fibres roughly paialld, md 
drawing out the lap into a thick loose rope or sliver. ■A^ter leavu^ 
the carding engine, the sliver passes through drawing frame m 
which a number of silvers are doubled together and drawn out to 
the same wei^t per yard as any individi^ sUver so as to reduce 
irregularities. It then passes through other frames — slubbing, 
intermediate and roving frames — the object of which is to draw it 
finer and to impart a flight twist, so as to enable it to withstand 
strain during the final processes preceding spinning. In the pre- 
paration of the bett^ and finer qualities of 3^11 these processes 
are prolonged, requiring highly qiecialised machinery and the 
exerdse of great care and judgment. 

Spinning machinery in use at the present time is mainly of two 
kinds, viz. ( 1 ) the self-acting mule, evolved from the mule invented 
by Crompton about 1779, and (2) the ring frame, evolved from 
Arkwright's water frame invented about 17^. A softer and better 
quality of yarn can be obtained from a given grade of cotton with 
^e mule ihan with the ring frame, because the former exerts less 
tension than the latter, and requires less twist to be imparted to 
the 3 ^in. The ring frame has the advantage of being a simpler 
machine than the mule and also of spinning continuously instead 
of intermittently. It produces a greater weight of yarn per hour 
and requires less skill on the part of the operatives. The yam 
from a ring frame is more tightly spun, and, whilst it is stronger 
fhati mule yam, it cannot be used for cloths where “ feel ” of tiie 
doth is an important factor. Ring 3 ^ 3 x 0 is used in nearly all cases 
for warp. In mule spinning exact adjustment of the machine, 
constant vigilance, experience, skill and rapid action are necessary 
if the best results are to be obtained. Ring spindles are commonly 
operated by female labour, while mules are operated by men. A 
disadvantage of the ring frame is that the yam must be wound 
as it is spun on to small bobbins or long thick paper tubes. Where 
the yam is wound on to bobbins it is usually found desirable to 
re-wmd the yam if it is to be sent away in order to avoid the trouble 
and expense of “ empties.” 

Yam may be converted into thread (e.g. for sewing) by a process 
known as "doubling,” in which many strands of 3 ram are twisted 
and doubled in order to attain the required strength or the desired 




“ count Yam may also^- 
yam is woven \nthout bdmg dyM;. ' ji ■ 

Before " twist ” y^f can be woVeii into dbtltj L. ^ . 
be put into a conation to enable it to witbst^<f‘^ 
whidi it will be subjected in tile loom, and must be'i 
in the loom according to the kind of doth : ^ ‘ 

In the " winding " process a suitable len^ of twist y^ tor 
as waip is tran^erred to waipers’ bobbins. *'Wmj>mg*' and 

beaming ” are the process of transferring the yam from a numb^ 
of bobbins on to warpers’ " beams,” which are rollers with 
at either end. Seve^ beams are then placed m a 
the warp threads are taken through a ta^ containing boui^^,^^ 
The yam is thus impregnated and enabled to withstand tiiV^^$^^ 
and friction to whi(^ it is subjected in the loom. The thre^^ are 
dried by passing over steam heated revolving cylind^, and are 
woimd on to the weaver’s beam, a .rimijar flanged roller, whidi 
is later fitted in at the back of the loom. Before this is done, hbwever, 
the thread ends are drawn through “ healds ” and " reeds ” which, 
in the process of weaving, raise and lower certain threads ' so thfit 
the loom shuttle containing -the weft may pass under or' over the 
warp threads in order to weave the doth to the required pattern. 
It ^ould be added that thete are sevmil variations from the 
methods here described. 


The various types of looms on whidi the weaving process is 
performed need not here be described, but reference should perhaps 
be Tnadft to the use of the so-called automatic loom. The essential 
difierence between this and the common Lancashire' power loom 
(as evolved from Cartwright’s power loom originally inventedin 1787) 
is that in the automatic loom, when the weft breaks or is exhausted, 
the diuttle is automatically recharged with weft and threaded with- 
out being removed. All t^t the weaver has to do in regard to the 
weft is to keep the magazine charged, and the loom will then run 
unattended for some two hours, unless it should be stopped by the 
breaking of a warp thread. The automatic loom, which is used 
extensively in the United States and some other countries, has 
been adopted to a comparatively small extent in tins country, 
although it was invented by an Englishman. It is much more 
expensive than an ordinary loom, occupies more space, and does 
not weave at the same speed. It is regarded as more suitable for 
the production of coarse goods in large quantities where labour is 
scarce, than for fine goods such as are largely produced in relatively 
cTTiflll quantities of any one kind in this country. 


• The " Count " of the yam is the number of hanis, of about 840 yards, 
which go to the pound. Obviously the higher the Count the finer the yam. 

t " Twist " yam is yam intended for use as warp. Yam intended to be 
used as weft is called " weft ” yam. 
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According to the nature of the final product which it is intended 
to produce, the grey doth from the loom may be either bleadied, 
or printed, or dyed in conjunction in each case with any of a variety 
of further “ finishing " processes. Large quantities of grey doth 
are, however, esported without undergoing such treatment. 

Thus by a long succession of operations, the form or condition of 
the material is gradually altered or arranged conveniently for the 
next st^e of treatment, and the raw cotton is at last converted into 
the finished doth. The complications and difficulties which arise 
at each stage cannot here be indicated, but it shotild be remarked 
that in all the processes skill, knowledge, and experience make a 
vast difference in the quality of the product ; and this consideration 
aSects the validity of statistical comparisons between the industry in 
one part of the world and that in another. 

Ra^id Growth of the Industry in Great Britain. 

From the time when the great mechanical inventions began to be 
widdy applied to cotton manufacture up to the outbrsi^ of the 
Great War, the history of the industry is one of more or less rapid, 
thou|^ not whoUy uninterrupted, growth. The interruptions to 
grow^ were, however, nearly all diort lived, being attributable to 
a poor cotton crop or a temporary depression of the demand for 
cotton goods. On one occasion only did the industry suffer a serious 
disaster, namely during the American Civil War, when a large part 
of the essential raw material was cut off for several years. 

So far as the operatives are concerned, periods of depression 
in the cotton industry have as a rule meant under-employment 
rather fhan unemployment. Emplo 3 mient was spread by working 
short time or by reducing the amount of machinery per operative, 
and the proportion of operatives actually discharged during a period 
of depression was small. The American Civil War period was 
exceptional in this respect. 

The broad continuity of the development of the industry may be 
judged from .the figures relating to retained imports of raw cotton, 
statistics regarding which are given in Table 1 on p. 142. While in 
1785 the quantity retained was 17,993,000 lb. and in 1800 56,011,000 
lb., the figure rose to an annual average of 118,268,000 lb. in 
1815-19, 514,942,000 lb. in 1840-44, 1,254,000,000 lb. in 1870-74, 
1,535,000,000 lb. in 1890-94, and 2,008,000,000 lb. in 1910-13. 

Apart from the period of the American Civil War (1860-64), and 
from trifling set backs in 1875-79 and 1885-89, retained imports of 
cotton, when averaged over periods of five years, riiowed a con- 
tinue^ incre^ up to the outbreak of the Great War. The falling 
ofl m' retained imports which marks the years 1920-27 is unpre- 
cedented in duration, and can be compared in severity only with the 
depression of the American Civil War period, (hough the circum- 
stances of tibiat time were widely different from those now existing. 
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Aaother indication of the development of the indnstiy is the 
mowth of its machine equipment. Statistics regarding this are given 
in Table 2 on p. 142. Between 1885 and 1914 the number of spindles 
increased by 43' 7 per cent, from 41,298,000 to 59,817,000, and of 
the actual increase nearly three quarters took place between 1905 
and 1914. Spinning capacity no doubt increased faster than the 
^mdleage, especially during the earlier part of the period, owmg 
to improvements in the machinery.* It is significant that since the 
war there has been no decline in the ntunber of ^indies correq>onding 
with the redaction in retained imports of raw cotton. The number 
of ^indies in 1927 was greater than in 1914. A reduction from 
60,079,000 to 59,511,000 occurred between 1920 and 1924 owing to 
m^s going out of ^ective — thou^ not perhaps out of actu^ — 
existence; but since 1924 the figures have tended markedly to 
increase, reaching 60,465,000 in 1927. 

The number of looms was on the whole increasing rapidly before 
the war, and not least between 1905 and 1914, when the number 
rose from 652,166 to 805,452. Since the war the figures have been 
dig^tly below the TnaviTnum pre-war levd, and have tended to 
decline rather than to incresise. 

Another aspect of the devdopment of the industry is represented 
by the number of persons engaged in it at cMerent times. 
Table 3 on p. 143 diows the estimated number of persons occupied 
in the cotton industry at each Census from 1851, and Table 4 shows 
the numbers employed in cotton Victories as ascertained from returns 
obtained by the Home Office. Hespite an enormous increase of 
production since 1851 the number of persons occuped in the industry 
has grown comparativdy little. From 1851 to 1871 there was an 
actual decline from about 570,000 to about 503,000, but from that 
point the figure rose (with a setback in 1901) to ^,000 in 1911. 
The percentage of nodes fell rapidly from a^ut 46*5 in 1851 to 
about 37 in 1881, since which time there has been no marked 
change in the proportion of the sexes. 

The falling ofi in the numbers employed between 1851 and 1871 
may be associated with the replacement of handicraft work (notably 
hand loom weaving) by power driven madune production, and with 
the concentration of madiinery in large buildings instead of in 
numerous small places each containing a few looms, as wdl as with 
the great improvements which were being made in the efficiency 


* It may be noted that the consumption of cotton per spindle rose from 
S5.8 lb. annually in 1885-89 to 87 .2 lb. annually in 1895-89. Subsequently 
there was a decline, and in 1910-13 the consumption was only 34.6 Ib. per 
-spindle. Apart from any change which may have occurred in hours of labour, 
this is probably to be explained on the ground of the increasing fineness of 
-the yams q>un. 
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of the macbiiiety. I^ter, when factory production had become 
practically universal in the industry and when the machin ery had 
been brought to a high level of efficiency, increased output could no 
longer be readily ac^eved without an increase of persoimd. 

The numbers of persons employed in cotton factories (as distinct 
from the number of persons occupied in the industry) show a general 
upward trend over almost the whole of the period (183^1896) 
covered by Table 4, though of the increase may be due to a 
widening of the scope of the Factory Acts. Whereas at the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the figures indicate that large numb^s 
of persons in the indus^ were employed outside the feictories 
regulated by the Factory Acts, this margin diminished rapidly and 
factory em^oyment soon' accounted for almost the whole of the 
workpeople in the industry. 

Turning now to the export trade, it may be remarked that this 
has long been of the greatest importance, and in fact the export 
trade has for many years &r exceed the home trade. It has been 
estimated* that in 1913 the equivalent of 1,432 million lb. of yam 
were e^xnted, whether in the form of yam or of finished goods, 
while the equivalent of 500 million lb. were retained for the home 
trade (including yams used for the lace and hosiery industries, for 
minin g with olher textiles or spun for stock). That is to say, about 
three-quarters of the output of the industry was exported apart from 
3^ams which may have been converted into lace or hosiery and 
exported in that form. 

The position of the British export trade in the products of the 
cotton industry will be discussed more folly later in this chapter. 
All that need be done here is to note the growth in exports 
over a long period as a further indication of the development of 
the industry up to the beginning of the war. The necessary par- 
ticulars for this purpose wiU be found in Table 6, p. 146, which 
shows the general course of the export trade in the principal items 
(i.e. yams, piece goods and finished thread), by quinquennial averages 
from 1829-24 to 1913, the figures for the post-war years being added 
for comparison. 

The export of piece goods, which is the most important branch, 
expanded with oidy a single break in the continuity of the move- 
ments of the quinquennial averages (namely, during the American 
Civil War period 1860-64). From an annual average of 293 million 
3 ?ards in 1820-24, exports increased to 1,107 million yards annually 
in 1845-49, 3,446 million yards in 1870-74, 6,002 mi^on yards in 
1905-09, and 6,673 million 3 «irds in 1910-13. The cotton yam 
trade attained its maximum volume in 1885-89, when it averaged 
251,890,0001b. It fell to an average of 161,790,0001b. in 1900-^, 
recovering to 217,353,0001b. in 1910-13. The export of finished 
thread reached a maximum of 31,321,0001b. annu^ly m 1900-04, 


•Board of Trade Journal, 3rd May, 1923, p. 531. 
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and it fell to an average of 22,679,000 lb. in 1910-18. In all three 
categories — piece goods, yam, and finished thread — ^the e:q>orts in 
tbe post-war period have been at a low level rdativdy to those of 
1910-13, and the position in this respect is discussed in detail in 
later sections of this Chapter. 

Tables 7 and 8 on pp. 148-9, taken from Messrs. Ellison and 
Company's "Annual Review of the Cotton Trade," show the 
distribution of exports of yams and piece goods over the period 
1820-1911.* Europe has throu^out been the principal market 
for 3 rams, and over the greater part of the period 18^1-1911 she 
took more than half the exports. From 1820 to 1880 the proportion of 
yams sent to Europe fell rapidly, as markets in the Far East and, 
to some extent, in other- countries developed; but subsequently 
exports to the Far East dediued, and the proportion of yams sent 
to Europe rose, roughly> correq)ondence. In the piece goods 
trade Europe, at one time the pre-eminent market, has long been 
of relativdy small accormt. The e:q)ort trade to the United States 
and to America generally also receded in relative importance over 
the period covert by the table. On the other hand, e:qports to the 
Far East increased greatly in importance up to about 1880, after 
which their rdative position remained, approximately, constant. 

Deveiopmeni ofth$ wdusiry abroad. 

Consideration of the Britidi ^ort trade raises the question of 
foreign competition. This question is discussed at length in Section 
V bdow, but in the present introductory Section it may be well to 
indicate brieSy the place of the British industry in the world pro- 
duction of cotton goods, and also the place of the Britidi export 
trade in the total international trade of the world in cotton products. 

The advantage which Great Britain derived from being a pioneer 
in the application of machinery to the cotton industry could not, in 
the long run, remain unshared. Despite attempts (by restriction of 
the emigration of artizans stkI thp pimnr+ •mar'lii'nAT-rri fA wA-irA—t 

the spread of the new met 
was smuggled abroad and co,. . 

to give instruction as to the working oi me macmnes. CiuDstantiai 
cotton industries organised on the new lines were devdoped quite 
early in the 19th century in a munber of continental countries, and 
in the United States. Later, the new methods were introduced into- 
India and into many other countries. 

The differential advantage which Great Britain obtained from the 
invention and early adoption of machinery is now largely lost, for 
other countries have long been able to buy British-made machines, 
and it is said that in the introduction of improvements Lancashire 


* Aa analTBis of the distribution of tlie export trade in yams and piece 
goods in mote recent 37eais is included in Section IV, p. 54. 
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has twelve months’ staxt over other coimtries and no more. Even 
to-day, however, the presence in close contact with the cotton 
indnst^ of the leading and most highly developed cotton textile 
ma chinery industry must be counted in various wa 3 ^ as a substantial 
advantage for the Lancashire cotton industry over that of most 
other countries. 

The expansion of the industry throughout the world may be, 
roughly, traced in statistics of cotton spindleage. {See Table 9 
on page 150.) In the early 1880’s the world’s sf^dleage was 
between 75 and 80 million spindles, of which the Britidi spindleage 
rq)resented over half. By 1914 the world’s spindleage, at 145 
millions, had almost doubled; but the British ^indleage had 
increased by less than half, and represented below 40 per cent, of 
the world’s total. Since the war tiie world’s spindleage has further 
advanced to about 165 mMon spindles in 1927, and the Briti^ 
proportion has Mien to little more than one-third of the total. 
TaWe 10 shows the number of spindles in 1911-14 and 1923-27 in 
each of a number of countries ; and the development of the cotton 
industry and trade m many of those countries is discussed in Section 
V below, and in Appendix 2, p. 84. 

It is not here necessary to describe in any detail the conditions 
which have promoted the growth of the cotton industry in its 
modem form in foreign coimtries. To a great extent these conditions 
have not been peculi^ to the cotton industry, but have governed the 
spread of the industrial revrdution generally from its original centre 
in Great Britain. Unlike the iron and steel industry and some other 
industries, whose location is controlled largely by proxunity to raw 
materials, a cotton industry may often be economically established 
and carried on far from the sources of supply ; and the Lanca.shire 
industry is a con^cuous example of this. Nevertheless, countries 
which are able to draw upon a local supply of cotton possess some 
advantage, and this may be reinforced by the advantage of proximity 
to markets, especially as the use of cotton goods is for climatic reasons 
important in and about the areas where the cotton grows (e.g. 
India, the United States, Africa). Protective taiiSs have also had 
an important influence upon the spread of the industry. 

The development of the cotton industry in many foreign countries 
was further encouraged by the fact that kbour could be obtained at 
lower rates of ivages than those current in Lancariiire, while mills 
could be operated for longer hours and working conditions were 
not to the same extent by factory legislation. Wbule 

British labour may not now be markedly more efficient than that 
available in some coimtries — ^notably on the Continent — where 
the industry has long been established, elsewhere labour is often 
very inefficient. Textile machinery has, however, been evolved so 
nearly automatic in operation that cotton goods of a kind can be 
produced by workers who have attained only a low degree of skill. 
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This applies particularly to the spinning'^f coarse counts on ring' 
frames, and to wea'ving of coarse low-grade doth on automatic or 
other looms. In ■view of the practical importance of the distinction 
between mule ginning and ring spinning* it is of interest to note 
the difierence which exists as between difierent countries in the 
proportion between mules and ring spindles. Table 11 on p. 152, 
illustrates the position in 1927. Great Britain has 67*5 per cent, 
of the mule spindleage of the world, but only 13*7 per cent, of the ring 
spmdleage. Other European countries have 26*5 per cent, of the 
mule ^indleage and 29*0 per cent, of the ring spmdleage, while 
non-European countries have 6*0 per cent, of the mule spmdleage 
and 57*3 per cent.'of the rmg spmdleage. The large proportion of 
mule spindles in Great Britain is dosdy coimected with the superior 
quality of a great part of the Briti^ production, both of yams, 
and of fabrics. 


CompetUive AdvatUages of Lancashire. 

The development of cotton working industries in many foreign 
countries wi-A low grade labour and automatic machinery h^ 
impelled Lancashire for many years past to concentrate increasingly 
on fine counts and hi^ grade fabrics for the production of whidr 
she stUl possesses defimte ad-vantages over other countries. 

It is in the spinning and weaving of fine ydxm and cloths that the- 
naturaUy humid climate of Lancashire is important,‘f and that the 
skill of -the operatives — the outcome of generations of training— 
plays an essential part. 

While Lancashire has lost the differential advantages resulting 
from the accidental combination of drcunsstances which made Great 
Britain the pioneer of the Industrial Revolution, her special fadlities- 
for TTialring and marketing 3rams and doth remain very great and. 
have in some rejects probably increased rather than diminished. 
Apart from the i^uence of the enormous improvements in trans- 
port whidi ^edally benefit countries distant from raw materials 
and markets, the great scale which the Lancashire cotton industry 
has attained has made possible a degree of specialisation within the 
industry which -would not o-therwise have been attainable in this 
country, and which is unattainable in any coimtry where the industry 
is ttmall. The character and extent of this specialisation will be 
indicated in the next section bdow.J One ad-vantage resulting from 


♦ Ste above, p. 6. 

f Humidity is very important for fine spinning and wea-ving, and her dimate 
gives Lancashire a natural advan-tage. But o-wing to -fhe great strides made 
in the production of humidifying macbineiy, aiTniiar atmospheric oonditiona 
can be produced artificially in other countries. 

X See p. 15. 
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the devdopment of the industry is that large stocks of raw cotton 
of all growths are maintained at Liverpool from which spinners can 
at any time meet their precise requirements. Moreover, the Lan- 
cadure industry derives great advantages from high development 
of other indiKtries and services (e.g. tran^rt, news, b ankin g, 
insurance) which is in some measure consequent upon the growth 
of the cotton industry itself. These are substantial and valuable 
assets, although their importance cannot be predsdy measured. 


IntemaHonal Trade in Cotton Yams and Mawafadmes 
before the War. 

Tables diowing the value of the exports of cotton yams and 
cotton manufactures from the United Kingdom, France, Germany 
and the United States in each year from 1880 to 1908 are contained 
in the volume of "Statistical Tables and Charts rdating to Britidi 
and Foreign Trade and Industry ” (Cd. 4954). Exports of yams 
from the three fordgn countries mentioned were comparativdy 
insignificant, and up to the dose of the 19th century did not appre- 
ciably gain ground relativdy to British exports. As regards the 
export of cotton manufactures the three foreign countries were 
more important and the trade of all three (but particularly Germany) 
increased rdativdy to that of the United Kingdom, so that while 
in 1880-84 Britidi exports had averaged about 87 per cent, of the 
ejqwrts of cotton manufactures from the four countries, m 1900-04 
this percentage was reduced to 72 per cent. 

From 1902 Statistics are available regarding the export trade of a 
large number of countries ; and Tables 16 and 17 on pp. 156-7 show 
the value of exports of («) cotton yams and thread from ten countries 
and (6) cotton manufactures from twelve countries during the years 
1902-13.* Over the period covered by these figures. Great Britain 
appears substantially to have noaintained her proportion of the 
aggregate trade in yams and manufactured goods. Britidi ex- 
ports of cotton 37ams and threads represented about half the 
aggregate value of the exports of yams and thread from the ten 
countries from which figures are given; and British exports of 
cotton ma nufactures broadly 55 to 60 per cent, of the aggregate 
value of exports of manufactures from the twelve countries for 
which figures are given. Some countries (notably Austria-Hungary, 
Italy and Japan) were securing an increasing share of the trade, 
while the share of a third group of countries — incl uding Germany 
and the United States — ^was diminiahing 


* A statement of the volnme and value of exports of yams and piece goods 
in later years is given in Section V. p. 61 below. 
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II.— ORGANISATION. 

Number ani Size of Separate Sections. 

Apart from the various interests (such as merchants, brokers 
and 'warehousemen) concerned with the importation and dis- 
tribution of raw cotton, the Lancashire cotton industry comprises 
the foUo'wing distinct sections : — 

(1) The spinning section, with two main sub-divisions according 
as ■the undertakings are producing coarse or medium counts of 
yam (mainly from American cotton) or fine counts (mainly from 
Egyptian cotton). Immediately before the war, about one quarter 
of the total number of ^indies were employed in ginning Eg^tian 
cotton. The proportion has been higher during post-war years, 
and rose to over one-third in 1924 though it has subsequently 
declined somewhat. A smaller sub-section of the ginning section 
is concerned ■with the production of sewing thread. 

(2) The weaving section, otherwise known as the manufacturing 
section. 

(8) The fimshing section, sub-di'vided into bleachers, dyers and 
calico printers. While the finishers are concerned mamly with 
the cotton textile industry, and represent an important stage 
in the production of cotton goods, they are also concerned to some 
extent 'with other textile industries such as wool, linen and silk, 
and with the knit-goods and hosiery industries. 

(4) The merchanting section, induding 37 am merchants or agents, 
doth merchants in 'the home trade, and (most important of all) 
the shipping merchants. 

In addition, mention diould be made of the packers, who under- 
take the packing of goods for the eiqwrt trade on a “ commission " 
basis.* 

From the particulars given bdow, it wiU be seen that each of the 
sections of &e industry is organised separately and that while a 
high degree of concentration and combination exists among the 
finishers, the other sections consist of large munbers of separate 
concerns. While the Manchester Chamber of Commerce doubtless 
indudes representatives of all, or nearly all, the sections of the 
industry, there is no standing organisation representing the whole 
of the industry such as exists in certain other great industries, 

* The Committee did not receive evidence from r^resentatives of the 
packers, and 'the packu^ section is therefore not discussed in detail. The 
Master Packers' .^sociation (whose functions include the fixing of prices) 
claims to handle something approaching 75 per cent, of the cotton textiles 
exported from co'untry. The Third Census of Production showed that in 
1924 the average number of persons employed by firms in the packing trade 
generally was 8,043, and as the firms were situated mainly in Manchester 
and Bradford, it may be presumed that the bulk of the ti^e consisted in 
packing cotton and wool textiles. 
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and it is only on rare occasions and as the result of q)ecial arrange- 
ments that consultations take place among all the sq)arate sections.* 

Tfi the circumstances described it is obviously possible for diverse- 
conditions to exist simultaneously in the several sections and for 
severe depression in one or more sections to co-exist wi^ a much 
more favourable situation in others. For example, it will be seen 
later that the depression of the post-war years has been concentrated 
specially in the American section of the spinning trade and that 
certain other sub-divisions of the industry (e.g. the fine spiimers 
and finishers) have throughout been much more fevourably 
circumstanced. It is therefore important in discussLog the position 
of the cotton industry and trade to bear in mind the nature of its 
organisation as described above. 

From the point of view of the numbers of persons employed 
the spinning and weaving sections are much the Ingest. According 
to the preliminary results of the Third Census of Production, the 
average number of persons employed in those sections in 1924 was 
517,232, of whom 1^1 1 were mamly engaged in management and 
in derical and technical work. Of ^e ^1,821 operatives, 238,43& 
were employed in qiinning and 263,383 in weaving.f While about 
64 per cent, of the total number of operatives were women, the 
proportion in the ginning section was smaller (59 per cent.) and 
in tile weaving section larger (68 per cent.). The finishing sections 
also represent an important thou^ smaller volume of employment, 
the average number employed in 1924, according to the Ce^s of 
Production, being 107,812, of whom 84,947 were males. The 
number of management, derical and technical staff induded in the 
tot^ ^ was 10,1^. These figures indude persons employed in 
finishing all Idnds of goods, i.e. not only cotton, but also wool, 
linen, silk, etc. 


The Lancashire Cotton industry is bounded at one end by the 
Liverpod Cotton Exchange and at the other end by the Manchester 
market for manufactured goods. There is also at Manr^h ^^ ste r a 
market for yams, as well as for raw cotton. Before mnsiHpring 
the internal arrangement of the manipulative sections of the industry, 
it is convenient to indicate the functions of these markets. 


The Liverpool CoUon Market. 

Having regard to the range of cotton dealt in, as well as to the 
extent of business, Liverpool is the most important cotton market 
in the world. It is the dhannd throu^ wbi<h not only Lancashire, 

• As regards the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Oiganisationa, see 
p* 2d. 

t According to the Census of Population, 1921, peraons engaged in carding 
spinning, doubling and thread mills numbered 227,360, and persons ensaired 
in weaving numbered 385,500. 
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but an important part of tbe cotton indusby of continaital Etirope 
dram its supplies ; and it is far more liian a mere channel thxou§^ 
which the raw material of the industry is obtained, it is a big^y 
organised speculative market, with all that that imfilies. 

The present organisation and methods of business are the outcome 
of a gr^ual process of evolution. In the in&ncy of the cotton trade, 
it was customary for raw cotton to be consigned for sale to merchants 
in London or Liverpool, who sold through brokers to dealers in 
Manchester and elsewhere, who in turn retailed tbe cotton to spinners. 
By the end of the 18th century Liverpool had ousted London as the 
prindped port to which cotton was consigned, but the system of 
-sdling through brokers and dealers lasted until after the openirig 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. The Manchester dealers 
were after that rapidly displaced in favour of the present system 
under which spinners buy their cotton direct ti^ugh buying 
brokets in Liverpool. In more recent years, following the opening 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, substantial and increasiDg amotmts 
of cotton have been ^pped direct to Manchester, but the amount 
of business done in raw cotton is small compared with that done at 
Liverpool, and Liverpool alone coimts as a world market for raw 
cotton. 

The organisation of tbe Liverpool market grew enormously in 
complexity during the third quarter of the I9& century, following 
successive improvements in the means of communication, and 
especially tbe laying of the Atlantic cable in 1868. Tbe hict that news 
could be transmitted faster than goods promoted dealings in 
cotton " to arrive ” or " in transit ” and paved the way for regular 
b iroiTiftsa in futures.” Broadly a ” futures ” contract is a contract 
for the delivery within a certain period, and at a price fixed when 
the contract is made, not of a specie lot of cotton but of a specified 
quantity of a standard quality of cotton. The evolution of a 
regular ” futures ” market was thus conditioned amongst other 
tlungs by the possibility of classitying cotton according to agreed 
standards or grades. The maintenance of certified standards 
and the provision of machinery for grading cotton and for settling 
disputes as to grading became part of -^e regular work ot the 
organising body of ^e cotton market* — ^the Liverpool Cotton 
A^dation, a body which was formed in 1882 by an amalgamation 
of previously existing associations of cotton brokers and of merchants, 
and which in 1927 had about 560 members representing between 
250 and 300 firms. In order that there might arise a free speculative 
market in ” futures ” it was also essential that such dealings should 

*The liveipool standards were until 1929 the basis of sU European 
transactions m cotton. In that year, however, so-called " universal standees ’’ 
for American cotton were agreed upon between tiie European exchanges 
anfi the United States Department of Agricnilture, and these were adopted 
in 1924 by the livetpcwl Cotton Association. For other giovrttis the 
livetpool standards remain. 
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be tudfonnly distingui^ed from mere contracts for forward deliveiy 
(such as might be entered into by a spinner with his broker) by 
being related to a fairly plentiful grade of cotton, and that the 
condStions governing delivery, etc., ^ould be dearly defined. 
“ Futures ” contracts in fact have long been made on standardised 
forms drawn up by the Liverpool Cotton Assodation in which the 
only details to be filled in are the quantity, the price and the time 
of delivery. Even as regards the quantity there is a limitation in 
that the unit of dealings is 100 bales in the case of American cotton 
" futures,” and 50 bales in the case of Egyptian cotton " futures ” ; 
while the time of delivery is now the calendar month, i.e. delivery 
has to be made before the dose of the calendar month spedfied in 
the contract. Dealings in American cotton ” futures ” are now 
related to the quality known as “ Middling,” and dealings in 
Egyptian cotton " futures ” are related either to " Fully Good Fair 
S^ellaridis ” or to " Fully Good Fair Upper ” ; but in each case 
delivery is permitted of other grades of cotton, within a certain 
range above or below, subject to adjustments of price. It should 
be added that in 1925 a " futures ” contract was established for 
" Empire and Miscellaneous ” growths of cotton in addition to 
those for American and Egyptian cotton. 

The " futures ” market has assumed enormous proportions, and has 
required the devdopment of an elaborate clearing house machinery, 
for adjusting accounts between the successive buyers and sellers 
of “ futures ” contracts, and for cancelling out opposing claims. 
The principle is to make weekly pa 3 ments in respect of price fluctua- 
tions, so that at the end, when the contract comes to be liquidated, 
the pa 3 nnent made by the final purchaser corresponds with the 
current market price. A remarlmble feature of the system of 
" futures ” contracts which has grown up is that only a very gmall 
proportion of these contracts is liquidated by actual delivery of cotton. 
A contract may be bought and sold many times over, so that in- 
termediate sales can be cancelled, out, subject only to a payment of 
differences ; but even the final purchaser of tihe contract may 
prefer to commute his claim for a money pajmient. The spinner 
who needs cotton for consumption will usually elect to buy it 
from sample rather than accept delivery, on a ” futures " contract, of 
cotton which may not be of the quality which he requires. Indeed, 
it would appear that the existence of an obligation of actual delivery at 
the matmity of the contract is not an essential part of the " futures ” 
contract, and in so far as it necessitates the holding by the market 
of stocks additional to what would otherwise be necessary it may 
be burdensome in time of scarcity.* On the other hand, the right 
of actual delivery may be convenient to the merchant who owns 


• The obligation of delivery against " futures ’’ contracts was temporarily 
suspended m the modified form of contract mtroduced dunng the wax. 
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cotton of a kind not inunediatdy required by the spinner, and such 
cotton may most suitably be held by the market as a reserve against 
the obligation to deliver. 

Having regard to the small proportion of " futures ” contracts 
Tvhich cuhninate in actual delivery, the question may be asked 
whether this S 3 ratem of trading is of real vdue to the cotton trade 
and industry. It can hardly be doubted that it is of great value 
and that the trade could not satisfactorily be carried on without it. 
It is true that the S37Stem lends. itself to abuse ; for example, it 
may lead to gambling on the part of outside speculators who have 
no knowledge of conditions affecting the cotton trade, and it may 
facilitate manipulation of the market by professional operators, 
with consequent movements of price not warranted by the rmder- 
lying circumstances of supply and demand. On the other hand, a 
well organised " futures ” market enables the task of foreseeing 
future conditions of supply and demand, and of adjusting the price 
of cotton with the effect of ftiminisliiTig extreme fluctuations, to be 
concentrated in the hands of an expert group whose business it 
is also to carry risks which would otherwise remain to be borne 
by cotton merchants and spinners. The professional operators on 
the Liverpool market legitimately aim at making a profit by taking 
advantage of differences in the price of cotton (a) as between different 
places, and (b) as between different times ; and in order that they 
may do this successfully it is necessary for them to keep in close 
touch with other large cotton markets (as e.g. those at New York and 
New Orleans) and also with the continually fluctuating conditions 
affecting the production of raw cotton and the requirements of 
spinners. In -flie case of a commodity the supply of which is depen- 
dent upon the state of the crops and cannot be rapidly adjusted to 
meet (Ganges in demand, it is obvious that the task of foreseeing 
and discounting the future is one of great importance which may 
reasonably require the service of a group of experts. The process by 
which merchants and spinners may be relieved of the risk of fluctua- 
tions in the price of cotton is Imown broadly as “ hedging.” It 
consists in principle of balancing each spot transaction by an equal 
and opposite “ futures ” transaction. Thus an importer in Liverpool, 
on being notified by telegram that his agent in America has bought 
cotton for shipment, " hedges ” by selling “ futures " to a corres- 
ponding amount in Liverpool. When the cotton arrives it is ware- 
housed and sampled, and on the samples is disposed of to spiimers. 
As the cotton is sold, the importer pari passu buys in " futures ” to 
eliminate his hedge (i.e. to cancel out his previous sale of " futures ”) ; 
and the sale of the last 100 bales of cotton synchronises with the 
buying back of the last 100 bales of " futures.” If the price of cotton 
has risen during the period covered by the transactions he loses on 
his ” futures ” transactions, but bailees this by a gain on his 
transactions in actual cotton. If, on the other hand, tibe price of 
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cotton has fallen he gains on his " futures transactions, but losea 
correspondingly on his transactions in actual cotton. As an 
alternative to thus selling his cotton the importer may deliver it on 
maturity in fulfilment of the “ futures “ contract, assuming the 
cotton to be of a grade which can be so delivered. In either case the 
importer has effectively transferred to the market that part of the li^ 
which is connected with fluctuations in the price of cotton, and his 
function is practically limited to arranging for the purchase of cotton, 
its transport across the Atlantic audits sale on t^ side. His profit 
is that part of the normal difference between the price of cotton 
in the exporting and the importing coimtry, respectively, which 
remains after meeting transport and other charges. 

It is similarly open to the spinner to “ hedge ” against the risk 
involved through acceptance of a contract for the supplying, some 
time ahead, of yams at a fixed price, or through manufacturing yams 
for stock. In the former case he *' hedges ” by bu3dng " futures ” 
at the same time as he enters into the contract for the supplying 
of 3ram. As he requires cotton for spuming he buys it from samples 
and simultaneously sells a corresponding amount of " futures ”. 
When he wiriies to make yam for stock he sells "futures" 
simultaneously with his purchases of actual cotton, and as he sells 
his yam he bu}rs back his " hedge ". In this case the effectiveness 
of his hedging transaction in enabling him to avoid ri^ is dependent 
upon the fact that the price of cottcm and the price of yam as a 
rule move in dose accord. The avoidance of risk due to market 
movements is not absolute either in this case or when the " hedging " 
is intended to guard against risks coimected with deferred purch^ 
or sale of raw cotton. In the one case the price of yam and the price 
of cotton may not move exactly in proportion, while in the other 
case there is still some ride due to divergences in the price move^ 
ments of different grades of cotton. Notwithstanding these quali- 
fications “ hedging " is a practical method of insurance to which 
great value is attached. 

Thg Market for Manufactured Goods and the Functions of the 

Shipping Merchant. 

At the other end of the Cotton Industry is the market in which 
manufactured goods are sold by the weaver to the Manchester 
Shipping^ mercl^ts, for export, or to the home trade merchant for 
distribution in this country. The market in cotton manufactures 
is of a very different type from the market in raw cotton. It would not 
be trae to say that there are no standard kinds of cloth, but there is 
nothing that corresponds to the grading, still less to the organised 
speculation, which ^aracterises the Liverpool Cotton market. The 
keynotes are individuality of the product and specialisation of 
particulcir merchant firms to particular markets. The various 
merchant firms practically all belong to the Manchester Chamber 
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of Commerce and are organised in seven geographical sections, as 
^llows, for the purpose of promoting and sueguardiog group 
interests : Home and Overseas Dominions ; Africa ; India ; China 
and Far East; Europe and United States; Central and South 
America; and Hg 3 pt, Greece and Levant. The combined interests of 
the sections are represented by the Shipping Merchants’ Committee 
•consisting of 21 members, three being nominated annually by 
each of the sections. The number of export shipping merchants 
•who deal in cotton piece goods for overseas markets is probably about 
1000, but many of these are believed to trade only on a sm^ scale. 

The functions of the shipping merchant may be summarized as 
foltows : — 

(a) Finance . — ^He finances the goods from the time they leave 

the manufacturer (who usually receives payment within 
seven days) and during the bleaching, dyeing and printing 
processes, until after fh^ have been sold in the country 
to which they are exported. In many cases credit 
extending to six months has to be given to the purchaser 
abroad, and this requires trained and experienced dis- 
crimination both as to when to grant credit and for what 
period. 

(b) Knowledge of Goods . — ^He has to know from what manufac- 

turer he can obtain particular kinds or qualities of goods, 
and where and how to secure the particular finish ^t is 
required, since if two different t 3 pes of grey doth were 
subjected to the same process, or if the same doth were 
subjected to slightly different processes, the final result 
might be widdy different. Employing, as he does, the 
services of the manufacturer to produce his doth and of 
the finisher to carry out the further processes, the shipping 
merchant is thus responsible not only for the madimery 
of export, but also for the final stages of production and 
the control of the ultimate character of the goods. It 
is claimed that the system of distribution by which the 
oversea customer is able to buy from the merchant the 
precise doth he requires has been largdy instrumental 
in creating British prestige in the world markets for 
cotton goc^. 

(c) Knowledge of Markets . — The merchant must have intimate 

knowledge of the requirements of the markets in which he 
trades, and of aU the conditions affecting those markets. 
He must also pay careful attention to packing and to 
shipping arrangements. 

It is dear that the services performed by the shipping merchants 
are as pivotal at the manufacturing end of the industry as are those 
which centre in the Liverpool Cotton Market at the raw material 
end. The machinery has grown up to meet the spedal requirements 
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of the cotton indnstiy, and it is claimed by the Upping merchants 
that the services whi^ they perform could not be performed so well 
by any other agency. It should be added that some large manu- 
facturers have tteir own marketing arrangements both for overseas 
and for home trade. The number of merchants seUing fi nishe d, 
cloth in the home market for domestic consumption may be about 
150, in addition to numerous merchants and agents (perhaps three 
or four hundred) who handle doth m its intermediary stages, 
irrespective of whether it is destined for home or foreign consumption. 

The Yam Market. 

Intermediate between the raw cotton market and the market for 
manufactured goods is the 3 ram market at Manchester. This is less 
highly developed than the raw cotton market, for yams are much 
more variable than raw cotton, and consequently much leas capable 
of being exactly graded. The geographical proximity of spiimers 
and weavers, moreover, facilitates dhect tradicg ; and it is said that 
about half the yam produced proceeds direct to users. In so far as 
spinning and weaving are carried on by one firm, a commercial 
transaction is, of course, not required, but such combination of 
processes is not generally the rule. Where yam is not sold by the 
spinner to the manufacturer it passes through the hands of a " 3 wn 
agent ” who may either find a buyer in return for a commission, or 
take all the risks in coimexion with the transaction. Export trade 
in yams may pass through the hands of shippers, or (as particularly 
in the case of fine yams) may be carried on through the spinners' 
own agencies in foreign countries. 

Spinning and weaving. 

The organisation of the Liverpool cotton market and the Mm- 
chester yam market enables the spinner to concentrate his attention 
primarily on functions of an industrial order, as distinct from those 
of a commercial description. The position of the weaver is somewhat 
different in this respect since he is a stage further removed from the 
Liverpool cotton market with its facilities for " hedging '* ; while, 
owing to the vrider range and greater individuality of products, and 
despite some standardisation of plain cloths for Eastern consumption, 
the market for manufactured goods is, on the whole, less " perfect " 
(in the sense that there is at any time a recognised market price for 
a particular product) than is the 3 mm market. It has been suggested* 
therefore, that capacity of a commercial order counts for a good 
deal more in weaving than in spinning ; and that the fact that 
the two branches appeal to different types of men is probably 
to a considerable extent responsible for the separation of spinning 
and weaving in distinct businesses which, on the whole, prevails. 
No doubt other forces have also been at work ; for example, the 
development of a large export trade in yams meant that spinning 
was, to a considerable extent, carried on as a final stage of production, 
so that the spinning plant did not require to be balanced by weaving 


* Chapman — The " Lancaabiie Cotton Industry," p. 162. 
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plant in tllis country. ' The for yam from the important 

se^^g thread industcy and from the hosiery industry tended in the 
same direction. Further, a weaving mill is liable to use a wider 
ninge of yams than are produced in a single spuming mill, especially 
in view of the development of extreme specialisation in spinning. 
It is significant that the separation has developed mainly since the 
introduction of power-loom weaving, for the early power looms were 
inostly run in connexion with spiiming mills. The extent of separa- 
tion must not, however, be exeiggerated, for combined spinning and 
weaving businesses are not uncommon. • 

Localisation. 

Besides the separation of spuming and weaving in distinct busi- 
ness^, there is a geographic^ separation in more or less distinct 
localities, and there is a further marked sub-localisation of different 
branches of spinning and weaving. Spinning is concentrated 
mainly in South Lancashire and' ■&e adjacent part of Chesl:^, 
wMe weavi^ is carried on mainly in North and North-East Lanca- 
shire, the principal centres being Blackburn, Bxnnley and Preston. 
The s pinnin g of fine counts (60’s and upwards to 300’s) mainly from 
Egyptian cotton is centred in the Bolton and Manchester districts, 
while the spinning of coarse and medium counts is localised in 
Oldham and Rochdale, and doubling is mostly carried on in the 
Stockport district. There is intense specialisation in spinning, and 
mills may be organised with a view to the production of a single or 
very narrow range of counts. In such other counts can be 
produced only at increased cost. In weaving there is also much 
specialisation. Thus, Blackburn and East Lancashire towns largely 
produce fabrics for the Indian market ; Preston produces ahirtm g s, 
sheetings, longcloths, fancy cloths, etc. ; Burnley produces printing 
cloths ; Nelson and Colne manufacture sateens and brocades ; 
Colne and Radclifie largely weave dyed yams ; Oldham makes 
fustians ; Bolton makes quilts ; and sheets and towels are made 
at He 3 rwood. 

Types and sizes of businesses in sinning and weaving. 

Both in spinning and in weaving there exist firms of different 
l 3 q>es and of a great variety of sizes. The main facts were analysed 
by Ihofessor (now Sir Sydney) Chapman and Mr. T. S. Ashton in a 
paper on " The Sizes of Businesses mainly in the Textile Industries ”, 
read before the Ro 3 ral Statistical Societ]^ on 17th March, 1914 ; and 
Table 5 on pages 144-5 has been compiled from their data. The 
figures show for 1884 and for 1911 the numbers of firms of different 
sizes, as judged by the number of spindles or looms ; and also how 
many of the firc^ were {a) joint stock companies in origin, (b) 
companies which originally started as private undertakmgs, and (c) 
private firms or partnerships. 


* See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for April, 1914. 
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Spinrmg . — The figures show that in 1884 there were 493 private 
finns out of a total of 639 undertakings and only 120 undertaldngs 
which were joint stock companies in origin. In 1911, out of a 
total of 657 Tindertakings only 104 were private firms and 408 
were joint stock in origin. The figures also show that whereas in 1884 
the undertakings owning 30,000 spindles or less accounted for over 
half the total, and very few undertakings owned over 80,000 spindles, 
less than one-third of the total in 1911 owned 30,000 spindles or less, 
and over one-third of the total owned 80,000 or more. In the 
period of 27 years to which the Table relates, therefore, the company 
form of organisation became the predominant t 3 ^e, and there was 
at the same time a great increase in the scale of the business unit. 
It is dear horn the Table that the two movements were connected, 
for the great majority of the private firms remaining in 1911 were 
relativdy small (about three-quarters of them owned 30,000 spindles 
or less), whereas less than oue-fifth of the companies whi<^ were 
joint stock in origin fell bdow this limit of size li^e development 
of the large joint stock sp inning mill is probably related to the 
high degree of spedalisation as regards the range of 3 rams produced, 
to whidh reference has already been made. VDlien production was 
intricate and variable the small firm under private management 
might prove the most efiELdent. But when it became a question of 
producing by stereotyped methods more or less standardised kinds 
of yam, the large joint stock enterprise with its superior facilities 
for obtaining capitd was likely to prove the more dffective type. 
Some of the small firms remaining in 1911 were ascertained to be 
engaged on special classes of work such as reeling, winding and 
warping, or on doubling or waste spinning. 

Since 1911, while the total number of spinning undertakings 
appears to Imve remained about the same, the company form 
h^ become still more predominant among them both by reason of 
the continuance of the existing trend and also owing to the flotation 
of a number of private firms as companies during the post-war boom. 
Thus according to WortaU’s Cotton Spirmers' and Manufacturers' 
Directory for 1924 the number of imdertakings engaged in spinning 
only was 620,* of which only between 50 and 60 were private firms. 

There has been a certain amount of amalgamation and com- 
bination in the spinning section of the cotton industry. This 
tendency was marked in the fine spinning branch before the war, 
the Fine Cotton Spiimers' and Doublers’ Association Limited 
having been formed in 1898 for the purpose of amalgamating the 
businesses of 31 companies and fiii^. Since that time control 
has been acquired over a number of other businesses, and the 
Association now controls over three million spindles. The Associa- 
tion, which is an ordinary commercial undertaking, is organised 

* In addition the Directoiy records the existence of 232 undertakings 
engaged in both spuming and manufacturing. 
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as a holding companyj and the individual milia continue undet 
management of the subeidiaiy companies. It should be axlded. 
that ^e Fine Cotton ^inn^' and Doublets’ Association is. one 
of tbe most powerful and successful combinations in tiie textile 
industries. Imormation as to the amount of capiteil engaged and as 
to the financial results is given on p. 88. In 1918 or later several 
amalgamations took place in other branches of the spinning industry, 
the most prominent being the Amalgamated Cotton MHla Trust 
Limited, which was formed in 1918 and by 1920 had obtained control 
of companies owning nearly 1^ mininn spindles; and Crosses 8c 
Winkworth Consolidated Mills, Limited, which was formed in 1920 
and by 1922 had acquired control of companies owning about 2 
million ^indies.* 0\nng to the depression in the spinning industry, 
added in some cases to Ihe excessive capitalization of the companies 
consequent upon the high prices at which Ttiills were bought, the 
fin a n c i al results of these amalgamations since about 1920 have 
been extremely poor. 

Weaving\.— In. manufacturing (weaving), the private firm or 
partnership in 1911 still represented nearly half the aggregate 
niimber of businesses (410 out of 855), while the business which was 
joint stocky in origin represented little more than one-fifth of the 
total. While the company form had become very much commoner 
in the weaving branch of the industry between 1884 and 1911, and 
has extended in some measure since then, it is still far from hav^ 
reached the dominant position which it has attained in the spinning 
branch. Part of the e:q>lanation lies In the smaller extent to which 
speda^ation has been carried in weaving than in spuming. 
The _ joint stock form of undertakmg is associated to a 
considerable extent with the laTw*"* _t.n- — i— 

52 per cent, of the total num. 

were companies, the percentage of companies among imdertakings 
owning over 500 looms was about €2) and it has been suggested^ that, 
for the complex task of management where the natiure of the 
output has to be constantly varied to correspond with changes m 
demand, the private employer or group of partners may have 
advantages as compared with the large joint-stock company, 
however suitable the latter may be to a more stereotyped kmd of 
production such as the manufacture of staple fabrics for the Eastern 
market, where taste changes slowly. Another reason for the pre- 
valence of the small firm is the possibility of renting part of a 
weaving shed with the necessary power. This makes it possible for 
a man to start in a small way with only a small number of looms. 


* The spinning companies included in these amalgamations are connted 
separately in the total number of spinning concerns mentioned above, 
t See Table 5.B. p. 145. 

f Chapman and Ashton : " The Sizes of Businesses mainly in the Textile 
Industdes," Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Apcil, 1914. 
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gradually extending his business as he accumulates capital. It is 
significant that this S 3 rstem is rdatively common in North-East 
Lancashire, a district’ where the weaving branch was expanding 
considerably before the war. "While causes such as these no doubt 
account for the persistence of the relatively small weaving under- 
taking, it should be pointed out that (as ^own by Table 5), the 
increase between 1884 and 1911 in the total number of weaving 
undertakings from 557 to 855 was accotmted for mainly by an 
increase in the number of larger concerns, i.e. those possessing over 
500 looms. 

There appears to have been some increase in the number of 
weaving concerns since 1911, together with an extension of the 
company form of undertaking, for the number of manufacturers 
shown in Worrall’s Directory for 1924 (exclusive of 232 undert akin gs 
engaged in both spinning and weaving) was somewhat over 900, of 
whici under one third were private firms, though a good many 
of the others were no doubt private companies. 

There appears to be little, if any, tendency towards combination 
or amalgamation of weaving concerns. 


Opportunities for Advancement, 

The extent of the opportunities which exist for able and energetic 
operatives to rise to the ranks of employers constitutes an important 
and characteristic feature of the Lancashire cotton industry, and it 
has an obvious bearing upon the efficiency and enterprise with which 
the industry is conducted. It 'is closely bound up with the facilities 
which exist for obtaining control over the necessary capital. A 
weaver starting in a small way rents room and power, and he may 
obtain looms and other machinery on credit, repajunent being made 
perhaps over a period.* He may also obtain yam and accessories 
on credit, or manufacture on commission. Later, when his business 
expands, it may be converted into a private Hmited company. 

In the spinning branch there is not the same possibility as in 
weaving of starting in a small way, and the first st^e of individual 
advancement is as a rule within a business. When a man has risen to 
the position of manager, he can, with very little capital, share in 
the creation of another business. In this connexion, an important 
factor has been the readiness with which the operatives and others 
in Lancashire have been prepared to subscribe share or loan capital 
for spinning mills. It is, moreover, not uncommon for mills to 
receive financial support from Liverpool brokers, the latter making 


* See a paper on " The Recruiting of the Employing Classes from the Ranks 
of the Wage Earners in the Cotton Industry," by Professor (now Sir S3nlney) 
Chapman and Mr. F. J. Marquis, read before the Royal Statistical Society 
on 16th January, 1912. 
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it a condition of the loan that they shall have a monopoly of the 
company’s business on the Cotton Market.* Further, in spinniug, 
as in weaving, there is a possibility of obtaining machinery on 
deferred payment. 

Another route by which men may rise to the employing class is 
through the commercial side. Thus agency work may be undertaken 
for which the ownendiip of considerable capital is not essential. 

Finishing Trades. 

The principal sections of the finishing trades are those engaged in 
(1) bleaching, (2) dyeing, and (3) printing of piece goods. The 
term "finishing" is also used (as in the phrases "bleaching and 
finishing " and " dyeing and finishing ") to denote the various 
processes which are applied to bleached (or d 3 red) doth to give it the 
particular character desired. Moreover, grey doth which is neither 
bleached, dyed, nor printed may go through a simple “ finishing " 
process which still leaves it grey. A further section of the finish^g 
trades indudes the cotton yam bleachers, dyers and sizers. The 
finishing trades are what is known as " commission ” trades, or 
altemativdy are said to work " on commission.” These phrases 
refer to the fact that the doth (or yam) treated by the finishers does 
not become their property but remains the property of the merchant 
concerned, to whose det^ed orders it is bleached, dyed, or printed, 
as the case may be, and to whose warehouse it is subsequently 
returned. From the technical point of view the " finishing processes” 
are related more dosdy to the chemical than to the textile industries. 
From the commercial point of view, on the other hand, as being 
coimecting links in a chain of processes, the two groups are closely 
interdependent. 

G)mbmation in the finidnng trades had made great strides during 
15 or 20 years preceding the war. The Bradford Dyers' Assodation 
Limited dates from 1898, the Calico Printers’ Association Limited 
from 1899 and the Bleachers’ Association Limited from 1900, and 
each of these companies came to represent a large proportion of the 
industry in which it was engaged. In addition to these large con- 
solidations of businesses, but comprising them as principal members, 
there were set up three strong volimtary assodatLonsf for fixing 
charges and otherwise representing the interests of the trades as a 

* It was stated in evidence that the existence of “ tied " mills under 
obligations to liveipool Brokers is retarding importation of cotton through 
Manchester, notwithstanding that a saving (amounting in the case of an 
Oldham mill to about 5s. per ton) could be realised by importiag through 
Msuchestor. 

f These are trade associatioiis in the ordinary sense of the word, while the 
other " associations " mentioned above, i.e. the Bradford Dyers' Association, 
the Calico Printers' Association and the Bleachers' Association are com* 
merdal undertakings trading for profit. 

(270708) B 
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whole, viz. the Piece D 3 reis' Assodatkm (foimed in 1908 on basis 
of an earlier association dating back to 189^, the Federation of 
Calico Printers (fonned in 1916) and the Bleaching Trade Advisory 
Board (formed in 1912 on the basis of earlier price associations 
eztendingbackfor over a century). For all practical purposes each 
of these organisations may be regarded as covering Ihe whole or the 
greater part of the trade with which it is concerned. Thus the 
Bleaching Trade Advisory Board includes nearly all the bleachers ; 
the members of the Federation of Calico Prmters are responsible for 
the production of about 90 per cent, of the total output of calico 
prints ; and the Piece Dyers’ Association represents in its cotton 
section a majority, both in number of firms and volume of output, 
of the piece-dyeing trade. 

Among the motives underl 3 dng the formation of these combina- 
tions, extreme mtemal competition is said to have been important, 
especially in the dyeing and calico printing branches. There may 
have been special opportunities for combination, as in the bleaching 
trade where the possession of many valuable water rights in the 
Lanc ashir e area is understood to constitute an important element 
of strength ; and there were doubtless also special economies to be 
(leiived from association, especially in a business consolidation, 
since the finishing trades are hig^y technical and can profit greatly 
from the exchange of information regarding processes, and from 
expenditure upon research. 


Trade Assooiaiions and Trade Unions, etc. 

The cotton industry is highly organised from the point of view of 
its representative institutions for promoting the interests of the 
various sections of the industry, and for collective bargaining. 
Reference has already been made to the liveipool Cotton Association 
at the raw material end of the industry, to the Shipping Merchants’ 
Couunittee of the Manchester Chamb^ of Commerce at the manu- 
factured goods end, and to the organisations of bleachers, dyers, and 
printers in the finishiug trade. Regarding the last-mentioned, it 
may be added that the Allied Association of Bleachers, Dyers, 
Printers and Finishers provides a common meeting ground (in regarcl 
particularly to labour questions) for the sever^ organisations of 
employers engaged in the various descriptions of finishing processes. 
The empbyers in the spuming section are mainly included in local 
associations combined in the Federation of Master Cotton Spiimers’ 
Associations, whidi has an aggregate membership of 650 firms, 
employing normally about 160,000 workpeople and operating some 
45,000,000 spindles and 76,000 looms. The manufacturers (weavers) 
are federated in the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which has an aggregate membership of about 700 firms 
employing over 180,000 workpeople and operating 513,000 looms 
and 5,000,000 spindles. 
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The Cotton Yam Association,, fcnrmed in 1926 with a '^w 
dealing with the depression in the spinning section, is referred to 
on p. 35. 

'While the Manchester Chamber of Commerce is not fonnahy a 
representative organisation of the cotton industry, it includes in its 
member^p persons associated with practically all the sections of the 
industry and th^efore carries much weight as a body throng which 
the views of the iUdustry, particularly on commercial questions, can be 
expressed. It maintain a Testing House for the use of the industry 
and established in 1927 a Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau, to 
serve as a centre of information and intdligence regarding the 
industry as a whole. 

Reference should here be made also to the Joint Committee of 
Cotton Trade Organisations, a body formed as a result of a meeting 
convened by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in April, 1925. 
The Committee includes 5 representatives nominated by the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Summers, 5 nominated by the Cotton Spinners' 
and MEanufacturers' Association, 5 nominated by various organisa- 
tions representative of the Bleaching, Dyeing, Cklico Printi^, and 
other finishing interests, and 5 nominated by the Shipping Menhants' 
Committee of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, with the 
Prudent of the Chamber for the time being as Chairman and the 
Secretary of the Chamber as Honorary Secret^ of the Committee. 
The object for whidi the Committee was appointed was to examin e 
the possibilities of united action to remedy the state of tr^e. In 
December, 1926, the Committee appointed a sub-Committee to 
make a report on the internal situation of the trade and to suggest 
lines of corporate study and effort which might best serve to foster 
improved business.* 

There are a number of trade unions covaing different operations 
cormected with spinning and weaving (the Card and Blowing Room 
Operatives' Anudgamation and the Operative Cotton Spinners' 
Amalgamation in the Spinning Section ; the Amalgam ated "Weavers' 
Association, the Power Loom Overloolmrs' Amalgam ation, the 
Wardhousemen's AmalgaTnafin ti, the Warp Dressers' Amalgamation, 
and the Tape Sizers' Amalgamation in the manufacturing section) ; 
and these are affiliated in the United Textile Factory Worlrers' 
Association. This does not include the unions in the finishing trades. 

The nature of the joint arrangements for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, etc., is described in the " Survey of Industrial 
Relations " (pp. 272-4). 


Research.\ 

The British Cotton Industry Research Association was formed 
in 1919, as a grant-receivmg association under the Government 

* A mitnmaT y of a leport by the Sab-Committee was published in the Press 
in February, JL928. 

t See also the chapter on State Assistaara to Research in Industry in 
*' Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency." 
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Scheme for encotuaging indtistrial research. It has received sub- 
stantial giants also from the Trustees of the Cotton Trade War 
Memorial Fund. The Council of the Association is representative 
of all branches of the industry indudiDg the trade umons, and the 
Association is supported by a large memberdiip in the cotton 
industry. The Director is assisted by a research st^ of between 80 
and 90, of whom nearly half axe University Graduates. The head- 
quarters are at the Shirley Institute, l^chester, which is equipped 
udth machineiy, laboratories, etc., for the purposes of research. 
The invest^tions of the Association relate to the character of the 
raw material and to all stages of manufacture indudmg the finishing 
processes. 

III. ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE INDUSTRY. 

Productive Ca^acUy. 

As has been shown above, the Lancashire cotton industry has 
substantlaJly the same equipment of spindles and looms as it had 
Immediatdy before the war. There are rather more spindles and 
rather fewer looms. No marked change seems to have taken place 
in the effidency of the machinery, which was raised to a high degree 
of perfecticm many 37 ears ago. Against slight improvements which 
may have been made in the more recently introduced modds may, 
perhaps, be set the &ct that mills have in many cases been unable 
to replace their equipment on acxount of the hi^ cost and the 
eccmomic depression in the industry. 

It is not to be inferred 'fliat the productive capacity of the industry 
is the same as it was before the wax, piindpaJly because the hours of 
labour were reduced in July, 1919, from SSJ to 48 per week. Both 
in spini^g and in weaving an upper limit to the hourly attainable 
output is set by the speed of the machineiy, which in turn is Umited 
by liability to breakage of the yam or warp when these are subjected 
to undue strain. Sl^ and assiduity on the part of the operatives 
c:ertainly count for much in secniiing that the output approaches the 
maTrimum standard of quantity and quality, but it is questioned 
whether there has been an improvement in these respects since the 
wax. Application on the part of the operatives was encouraged before 
the war, as it is now, by -^e pa 3 mi^t of piece rates of wages, and the 
output than may not have be^ far short of the practicable mayimum. 
It is stated that, in spinning, the production per hour is s]i§htly 
lower than it was before the wax, possibly owing to loss of minutes 
at daily starting and stopping, and because operative spinners 
(it is alleged) are less ready to hdp one another in small emergencies. 
As regards weaving, it is said that the proportion of inadequately 
skilled operatives is markedly greater than it was before the war. 
On the assumption that the pr<^uctive capacity of a given number 
of spindles and looms is dindnished in proportion to the reduction 
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in the working day, it may be estimated that in 1927 tie productiw 
capacity of t^ spinning bianci was about 11 per cent, less than it 
was in 1914, tihou^ only 8 per cent, less than the average of 1911-14 ^ 
and that the productive capacity of the weaving bran^ in 1927 was 
17^ per cent, less than in 1914, tihou^ only 14 per cent, less than the 
average of 1911-14. 

The productive capacity is, of course, increased iu so far as a 
second shift can be worked. Under the Employment of Women,. 
Young Persons and Children Act, 1920, the Secretary of State,, 
upon joint application from the employer and the majority of vrork- 
people concerned, may make orders authorising the empio 3 mient of 
women and young persons aged 16 and upwards between 6 a.m» 
and 10 p.m. on any weekday, except Saturday, and between 6 a.m, 
and 2 p.m. on Saturday, in .shifts averaging for each shift not morw 
than eight hpurs per day. But even if demand were sufficient to 
warrant the widespread introduction of the two shift S 3 ^em, the 
practicability of doing so would be limited by the available supplies 
of labour. 

The comparative productive capacity of the bleaching, dyeing, 
printing and finish ing industries is difficult to gauge. Ihere hss 
been no considerable extension of plant, but improvements have 
tftVftp place in organisatioti and technical efficiency. As in cotton 
s pinning and Weaving, hours of work have been i^uced to 48 per 
week, and the employers’ associations generally affirm that under 
similar conditions of remuneration there has been no increase of 
hourly output to set off against the reduction of the working week. 
It was stated, however, that the Bradford Dyers’ Assertion, 
T.imitP<i , Portly before the war entered into arrangements for the 
gradual introduction of piece-work, that these arrangements have 
now been fully carried out, and that a considerable increase of 
efficiency has resulted. 


Output of yams and piece goods. 

The actual output of yams and piece goods in 1924, as ascertained 
by the Census of Production, compares as follows with the corre- 
sponding figures for 1912 and 1907 : — 

Piece goods. 

•»" n. MHUon Unear 
MiUionlb. ^ 


1907 1.800 7,088 

1912 1.976 8,044 

1924 1.379 5,426 


While between 1907 and 1912 there was a substantial increase of 
production, between 1912 and 1924 there was a heavy fell, amounting 
to 30*3 per cent, in the weight of yam produced, and 32-6 per cent, 
in the yardage of piece goods. The Preliminary Report of the Census 
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of Production points out that these decreases were accomp^ed by 
a decrease iu the number of persons employed in the spinning mills 
(^d weaving sheds of about one-sixth, but adds that the decrease 
in the normal hours worked and the considerable and varying 
extent to which in 1924 short time was worked in different sections 
of the cotton industry render any attempt to compare the quantity 
output per worker (hfiScult and involved. It is true that, on the 
average, finer yams are being spun than before the war, and it may 
he the case that the cloth naannf actured is on the average somewhat 
hroader as well as somewhat finer in quality, but these considerations 
cannot greatly mitigate the extent of the falhng-ofif in output, which 
is very much greater than any decline in productive capacity 
attributable to ^e riiortening of normal working hours. 

A full understanding of the causes of the depression which 
has lasted so many years must depend upon an examination both of 
the circumstances affecting supply (induding both the supply of 
raw cotton and the supply of yams and maniriactures) and sdso of 
those affecting demand, in connexion with which the position in the 
prindpal overseas markets will require special attention. The 
question of the raw cotton supply is dealt wilh in Appendix 1, p. 77 ; 
and the overseas trade in yam and piece goods is discussed in detail 
m Sections IV and V of this chapter. It is proposed here merely 
to touch upon certain features of the economic condition of the 
industry duiiug the past few years. 

Changes in the number of persons in the industry. 

While the Census of Population returns for 1911 and 1921 indicated 
a decline of about 4 per cent, in the numbers " engaged " in the 
cotton industry (induding the spinning and weaving but not the 
finishing sections), the Cmsus of Production returns for 1912 and 
1924 diowed a decline in the average numbers “ employed " of 
nearly 17 per cent., viz. ; from 621,516 to 517,232. Figures are also 
available {see p. 307) as to the number of persons in the industry 
who were insured imder the Unemployment Insurance Acts at July 
of each year from 1923 to 1927. These indicate that the numbers 
in^the industry changed but little dining that period. The figure 
for 1923 was 567,440, and each subsequent year showed a shght 
increase until 19^ (574,980), after which there was a drop to 
569,950. In considering these figures, it should be rememl^red 
that short-time in the spinning section and reduction in the number 
of machines per worker in i£e weaving section (rather than the 
discharge of a corresponding ninnber of workpeople) are the customary 
means of meeting depression in the cotton industiy. For the same 
reason the returns of unemployment in the industry may not reflect 
the full extent of depression. Nevertheless the ninnb^ recorded 
as unemployed have been very considerable (see p. 307). In June, 
1923, the number was 122,000. Thereafter it fell substantially and 
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in December, 1925, was under 89,000. In the following June (as 
a result of the general strike and coal stoppage) it rose to 144,000, 
but subsequently fell, the number in December 1927 being 57,000. 

In the finishing sections, the comparison between 1911 and 1921 
(Census of Population) showed an increase from 111,000 to 117,000 
in the numbers engaged,* and that between 1912 and 1924 (Census 
of Production) showed a slight decline, viz.: from 109,500 to 
107,800, in the numbers employed. Between 1928 and 1927 the 
numbers of insured persons increased on the whole, and attained 
the figure of 111,700 in July, 1927. During the same period, unem- 
ployment has (except in 1926) varied but httle. averasinff about 
18,000. 

Variations in prices and margins. 

Another point of view from which the course of the industry may 
be considered is the point of view of prices. Appendix 5, p. 187, 
contains information as to prices of raw cotton, yam and cloth in 
each of the years 1924 to compared with prices in 1918. The 
figures show that, except in the first quarter of 1924, the increase 
over 1918 in the price of American 3 ram was consistently greater 
than the increase in the price of American raw cotton. A similar 
statement holds as regards Egyptian cotton, except during the period 
from the middle of 1924 to ^e third qimrter of 1925, when the 
price of Egyptian cotton was very high. The price of doth rose 
proportionatdy less than the price of 3 ram up to ihe middle of 1925, 
but later when yam prices were reduced, doth prices did not fall 
to the same extent. 

On the basis of certain assumptions as to the amount of waste 
produced in spinning and as to the amount recoverable for saleable 
waste, an attempt is made in the Appendix to calculate the actual 
margin out of which the spinner has to meet his expenses and to 
obtain any profit. These calculations suggest that in 1918, the 
margin (in the sense indicated) was in the case of 82’s cop twist 
produced from American cotton, about Zd. per lb. of yam. In 1924, 
the figure was about l\d., in 19^ 7 ■ 15i., in 1926 5 ■ 55i. and in 1927 
5'09<f. In the case of h^yptian yam the margin would appear to 
have increased from 6*55d. in 1918 to 1T20<2. in 1924, 9-68^. in 
1925, 11 *68^. in 1926 and 10*09(f. in 1927. The percentage increase 
upon 1918 was apparently greater (70 per cent, in 1^7) in the 
case of the American than of the Egj^tian spinning margin (54 per 
cent, in 1927). 

Depression in the American spinning section. 

Depression has aflected both the spinning and the weaving 
brandies of the industry, but it has been fdt witii particular severity 
in the section engaged in spinning coarse and medium 3ram3, mainly 

* These totals include peisons engaged in the Making-up and Export 
Packiiig Trade, the number of whom recorded in 1921 was 5,042. 
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from American cotton. The section engaged in spuming fine yams 
(mainly from Egyptian cotton) was hard hit in 1921, but showed a 
speedy recovery, and has since been much better employed than the 
so-called American section. In fact, there was for a time a marked 
tendency to turn from the spinning of American cotton to the 
spinning of Egyptian cotton, and the statistics of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers' 
Associations showed that in 1924 there were some 20,000,000 spindles 
on E^g 3 ?ptian cotton (out of a total of about 57,000,000 spindles) 
compared with 14,000,000 (out of a total of about 56,000,000 
spindles) ten years before. Since 1924, however, some decline has 
taken place in the number of spindles on Eg 3 ^tian cotton, and for 
the hc^-year ended 31st July, 1927, the fi^^e was as low as 
18,000,000. 

Part-time working (which is the traditional method in the spinning 
Indus'^ for meeting depression of trade) has been the rule in the 
American section since 1920, and on repeated occasions the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations has attempted to 
systematise this part-time working. The recommendations of the 
Federation, even when supported in a ballot by mins controlling a 
very large proportion of spindles concerned, were not always lo 3 ^y 
observed, and at best the system of organised part-time was open to 
objections. A uniform curtailment of horns worked in the American 
section made no allowance for the fact that conditions of supply and 
demand for different types of yams within the -section might show 
great diversity. Moreover, the more efl&cient mills which might have 
plenty of orders were required to work short time with the rest, 
although concentration of production in mills working full time makes 
for lower working costs than dispersion among a l^er number of 
mills working part time. The sj^stem of part-time working no doubt 
enabled the available employment to be spread among the operatives 
so that fewer were wholly out of work, and it enabled mills to keep 
their staffs together. It might, therefore, be the best method of 
meeting a purdy temporary depression, but in the case of a prolonged 
depression the disadvantages attaching to it were clearly more 
serious. 

For some years after the depression began, the price of raw 
cotton remained at a high levd. The table on p. 79 shows the 
price of cotton at various periods as a percentage of the average 
prices of the years 1910-13, and it will be seen that the average 
price of Middlirig American for the period 1920-24 was over twice 
(213*8 per cent.) the pre-war basis. The high price of cotton was 
widdy regarded as a prime cause of the depression among the 
spinning nulls, and great hopes were entertained that if cotton 
became cheaper, trade would improve. The table above referred to 
shows that the index number representing the price of Middling 
American fell to 177*5 iu 1925, 128*3 in 1926 and 131*4 in 1927, 
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but the hoped for revival of trade has Dot materialised. It is true 
that at the end of 1325, signs of an early improvement were not: 
wanting, but the anticipated revival was not experienced in 192ff, 
the main causes being (according to Mr. F. W. TattersaJl's Cotton 
Trade Review), (a) the steady fall in values, especially during the 
last half of the year, which discouraged buyers, and (b) the cpal 
dispute, which both restricted production and increased costs. In 
the American spinning section, organised short time was in force 
during practically the whole year, and average production was about 
60 per cent. At the beginning of 1327 hopes were again entertained 
of a revival in trade in the American spinning section, and production 
m fact increased from about 65 per cent, of full capacity at the 
beginning of the year to about 85 per cent, in March. Subsequently, 
however, it relapsed to between 60 and 65 per cent, during the last 
six months. 

The efEorts of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associa- 
tions to sytematise short-time working were abandoned at the end 
of 1326, but meanwhile various alternative methods of dealing with 
the situation were being expbred, including a project for the 
formation of an association or cartel to grade yams, & TniniTTinTn 
prices and regulate output. The scheme as elaborated in 1326 
provided for the formation of a joint stock company to be called the 
American Cotton Y am Association limited, the capital of which would 
be subscribed by spinners in proportion to their spindles, part of 
the capital remaining uncalled. An important feature was a penalty 
clause imder which members who violated the rulings of the Board 
would be liable to pay up the uncalled part of their shares and 
to be expelled from the Association. It should be added that the 
proposal related only to the branch of the spinning section engaged 
in spinning American cotton for sale. The necessary support was 
obtained from mills containing about three-quarters of the ^indies 
spinning for sale in the American section, and in March 1327 it 
was decided at a general meeting of members to proceed with the 
organisation of the Association. Towards the end of April, the 
A^dation issued instructions to members as to the curtailment of 
production. This varied according to the class of yam spun, 
readiing (in the first instance) a maximum of 25 per cent, in the 
case of the coarser yams, while in the case of finer yams above a. 
certain quality no curtailment was required. In May, lists of 
minimum prices to be observed by members were issued, and 
later a system of transferable quotas was instituted imder which 
a mill which did not wish to produce the full amount which it 
was permitted to produce could arrange throu^ the Association 
for the sale to other members of the right to produce the difference. 

In the course of the summer it became clear that the success of 
the Association was seriously jeopardised by. a falling off in the 
demand for yam in conjunction with the condderable -nmnber of 
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outside mills which were not bound by the instructions of the 
Association as to curtaibnent of production and prices. By 
undercutting the miT^iTnnm prices, outsiders were able to obtain 
a disproportionate share of the available trade and to place members 
of the Association in a worse position than they might otherwise 
have occupied. Attempts were made by the Association to reach 
a compromise with those outside the Association, but these proved 
fruitless, and eventually it was decided to return to a state of 
unfettered competition by releasing members — ^for the time betog 
at any rate — ^from all obligations with regard to curtailment of 
ou-^ut or observance of minimum prices. 

Overcapitalisation of Spinning MiUs. 

Ih connection with the economic condition of the spinning section 
of the industry, it is necessary to refer to the effect of the recapitalis- 
ation or financial reconstruction of numerous mills which took 
place during the post war boom of 1919-20. At that time large 
profits were being made in the industry,* the general level of prices 
was far above either the pre-war or the present level, and on the 
basis of replacement costs the mills were worth several times their 
original capital cost. This state of affeirs prompted many companies 
lo increase their capital by distributing bonus shares, while company 
promoters seized -Ae opportunity to buy up mills and float them 
upon the public as new companies with a very much increased 
capitalisation. The great majority of the mills involved in these 
transactions belonged to the “ American ” spinning section. 

The subsequent riump in the cotton industry left these recapitalis- 
ed and reconstructed companies in a much worse position from 
the divided pa 3 ring point of view than was the case with the 
companies which retained their original capitalisation. Un- 
fortiWte as this vtras from the point of view of shareholders in the 
reconstructed companies, it might iiot by itsdf have produced 
serious repercussions upon the spinning industry as a whole had 
the recoustructLon taken the form soldy of increasing the share 
capital. In many cases, however, the loan capital was also increased, 
and the necessity for paying interest on loans tended to eat away 
any margin left for the pa 3 mient of dividends, and not infrequently 
produced or magnified a d^dt in the profit and loss account. This 
in turn meant &at additional capital had to be obtained if the mill 
was to continue. The traditional method of obtaining accommodation 
was to borrow from the banks on the security of uncalled diare 
capital, but the finandal position became in many cases so serious 
that it was necessary actually to call up the unpaid part of the 
shares. Shardiolders who were required to meet calls co^d in many 
cases do so only by withdrawing loan capital from the same or other 

* In 1920 the dividends paid by 250 companies averaged nearly 20 % on 
ilieic paid-np share capital. 
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and tlus tended to aggravate the trouble of the Ameiicaix 
spinning section generally. A farther effect was the creation of 
" weak sellers ” of yams, consisting of Tnills which, in order to 
meet bank charges or other immediate requirements, were forced 
to sell their production and stocks of yam at less thari production 
costs. This also tended to weaken the commercial position of 
the American spinning section as a whole. 

, Some detailed information on various aspects of the subject will be 
found in Appendix 3, p. 123. An indication of the relative position 
from the point of view of capitalisation and profits of (a) the spinning 
companies which retained Iheir original capitalisation, and (d) those 
which were re-capitalised or reconstructed, is given in the foUowing 
analysis of company results, which appeared in 1926, published in 
Tattersall's Cotton Trade Review : — 


Number of company reports 
examined 

Number of spindles . . 

* Paid up capital 
Loan capiM 

Paid up capital per 1,000 
spindles 

Loan capital per 1,000 spindles 
Average dividend paid 


Original 

Recapitalised < 

Spinning 

reconstructed 

Companies. 

Con^anies. 

65 

227 

6,241,248 

23,535,184 

£3,398,837 

£41,654,232 

£3,150,348 

£17,664,971 

£544 

£1.770 

£505 

£751 

9-51% 

2-52% 


This analysis covers fully half the cotton spindles in Great Britain, 
and probably two-thirds of those spinning yams from American 
cotton. 

While the financial circumstances of the original companies 
have been much better than those of the other companies, the 
recapitalised companies have on the whole fared better than the 
reconstructed companies. This may be seen from the following 
figures (quoted from the “ Manchester Guardian ") showing the 
percentage of dividends to total paid up share capital over a series 
of years for a group of about 310 companies, including 65 original, 
35 recapitalised and 210 reconstmcted companies : — 


Reports 

appearing 

in 

Original 
Companies 
Per cent. 

Recapitalised 
Companies 
Per cent. 

Reconstructed 
Companies 
Per cent. 

Total 

Companies 
Per cent^ 

1921 

18-1 

8-4 

2-4 

4-3 

1922 

8-9 

6-6 

1-8 

2-7 

1923 

4-4 

6-1 

0-7 

1-6 

1924 

4-7 

5-8 

0-8 

1-7 

1925 

13-25 

8-6 

2-25 

4-0 

1926 

9-6 

7-2 

1-3 

2-7 

1927 

7-8 

6-1 

0-6 

1-8 
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Tbe dividends paid by ibe original companies averaged 8*7 per 
cent, over the period 1921—27, those paid by the recapitalised 
companies averaged 6*9 per cent., and those of the reconstructed 
companies 1 * 3 per cent. For all the companies together the average 
was 2*6. 

Position in the Fine Spinning Section. 

As already stated the fine spinning branch of the industry speedy 
recovered from the depression which set in in 1920, and no organised ^ 
^ort-time working has been practised since 1921. In common 
with other sections of the industry, the fine spinniog branch en- 
coimtered a setback in 1926 as the result of the coal dispute, but 
in 1927 the mills worked practically full time throughout. Since 1922 
the financial results have been on ihe whole not unsatisfactory. 
Tins may be seen from the following analysis of pre-war and post-'vw 
results of the Fine Cotton Spiimers' and Doublers' Association 
Limited, a large amalgamation of undertakin§^ engaged in fine 
spinning.* The figures ^ow {a) the aggregate capital employed 
(indudi^ debenture, preference and ordimtry stock, and reserves) ; 
ip) the percentage disMbuted in remuneration of capital, whether 
as interest on debenture slock or as dividends ; (c) the percentage 
placed to or taken from reserves (including sums paid to employees’ 
benefit funds, etc.) and (<Q the total percentage of profit represented 
by the sum of (i) and (c). 

Fine Ootton Spinner^ and Doublers’ Association, Lid. 
(Financial years ended 31st March.) ; 


Profit as percentage of aggregate capital 
Capital employed. 




Employed 

i'OOO. 

Distributed. 

Reaeirved, etc. 

Total. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1911 


8^540 

4-6 

1-3 

5-9 

1912 


9,522 

4-6 

0*6 

5-2 

1913 

• m 

9,582 

4-6 

1-5 

6*1 

1914 

« • 

9,731 

4-7 

1*6 

6-3 

1921 

• ■ 

12,708 

5-3 

-4*4 

0-9 

1922 

• • 

12,244 

4-9 

0*1 

5-0 

1923 

• ■ 

12,256 

6*2 

1*5 

7-7 

1924 

« • 

12,368 

6-6 

1*8 

8-4 

1925 


12,525 

6*9 

3*3 

10-2 

1926 

• • 

12,850 

6*5 

-0*8 

5-7 

1927 


12,634 

5-9 

-1*2 

4-7 


From 1920-21 to 1924-25 aggregate profits were increasing, but 
an the last two financial years there has b^ a falling ofi. In the last 
seven years profits have averaged 6*1 per cent, of the capital, 
compa^ with 5 * 9 per cent, as the average of the fotu: pre-war years. 


* See also p. 24 above. 
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The Sewing Thread Ccmhination, 

The relative prosperity which has been experienced by the fine 
spi nnin g section has extended also to the sewing thread industry, 
which is combined in a poweiful trust, international in its ramifica- 
tions, and headed by the closely rdated undertakings of J. & P 
Coats Ltd., and the English Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd. An analysis of 
the financial results of these companies, made on similar lines to that 
shown above for the Fine Cotton Spinners' and Doublers' Associationi 
is as follows : — 

J. & P. Coais, Ltd, 

(Financial years ended 30th June.) 


Capital 


Profit as percentage of aggregate capital 





Distributed. 

Reserved, etc. 

TotaL 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1911 


17,038 

14-5 

8-7 

18-2 

1912 

• • 

17,570 

13-9 

2-0 

15-9 

1918 

• * 

17,855 

13-8 

2-5 

16-3 

1914 

• p 

18,343 

12-1 

2-3 

14-4 

1921 

• • 

26,243 

11-2 

-8-2 

8-0 

1922 

• ■ 

25,300 

11-5 

1-4 

12-9 

1923 


25,855 

11-3 

-0-1 

11-2 

1924 


25,834 

11-3 

0-8 

12-1 

1925 


26,030 

11-2 

2-9 

14-1 

1926 


26,774 

10-9 

-3-3 

7-6 

19^ 


25,806 

5-6* 

-0-6* 

5-0* 


* Half year to 31st December, 1926. 


Er^Ush Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd. 
(Financial years ended 31st March.) 


Canital Profit as percentage of aggregate capital 
Emp^. emiJoyed. 

/ooo. 



/OOO. 

Distributed. 

Reserved, etc. 

TotaL 



Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

1911 . . 

3,512 

5-4 

2-5 

7-9 

1912 .. 

3,596 

5-2 

1-7 

6-9 

1913 . . 

8,652 

5-8 

3-2 

9-0 

1914 . . 

8,770 

5-8 

8-5 

9-3 

1921 . . 

5,075 

7-6 

-3-1 

4-5 

1922 .. 

4,806 

8-1 


8-1 

1923 .. 

4,804 

10-1 

4-2 

14-3 

1924 .. 

4,995 

9-8 

3-8 

13-6 

1925 .. 

5,173 

9-4 

— 

9-4 

1926 .. 

5,161 

‘9-5 

-2-8 

7-2 

1927 .. 

4,980 

7-8 

-1-6 

6-2 
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The Weavtttg SecHon. 

The weaving section of the industry is controlled mostly by 
private firms and private companies, and for this reason data as to 
finanrial results of working are not generally available. It is certain, 
however, that while the output of cloth has no doubt been 
relatively low during post-war, as compared with pre-war, ye^, 
economic depression h^ on the whole been less severe in weaving 
than in spinning, and, as in spinning, the concerns engaged on the 
high grade work (ie. using yam made from Eg 3 ^tian cotton) have 
been better situated than the others. For example, it is stated 
in Mr. Tatteisall’s Cotton Trade Review that, while 1927 was a 
discouraging year for manufacturers generally, the depression 
continued more acute in plain materials. On ihe other hand, a 
fairly steady demand was experienced in fine fabrics and fancies, 
and numerous makers of such goods did fairly well. On the average, 
production varied from about 65 per cent, of full time at the be- 
ginning of the year (with a subsequent temporary increase) to 
about 65 or 70 per cent, during the last six months. The Review 
for 1926 stated the average production throughout that year as 
having been about 70 per cent, of full capacity. 

In commenting on the more favourable situation of weaving 
compared with spinning, it may be remarked that it appears to 
have been easier to reduce the total quantity of the weaving plant 
by the elimination of small concerns than it has been to reduce the 
quantity of the spinning plant, for it is noteworthy that the number 
of spin^es has almost constantly increased since 1921, while the 
number of looms has almost constantly diminished. Beyond this 
is the fact that weaving establishments are less rigidly specialised 
to the production of a narrow range of products than are spinning 
mills, so that there are greater possibilities of changing the kind 
of goods produced to meet changes in market conditions. In this 
connexion it may be noted that many weavers have been making 
an increaang use of artificial silk yams, and many new fabrics are 
being successfully manufactured.* There is no system of fixing 
prices in the weaving section ; and, unlike the Master Cotton Spinners' 
Federation, the Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association 
have never organised short time workmg in the weaving sheds. 
The system generally adopted when trade is slack is to reduce the 
number of looms tended by the individual operative weavers. 
The weaving section of the industry almost entirely escaped the 
evils of over-capitalisation which afiBicted the spinning section. 

The Finishing Trades. 

As eiqilained on p. 27, each of the three main sections of the- 
fini.shing trades (i.e. bleaching, dyeing and printing) includes a 
large consolidation which represents a substantial proportion of tha 


* See Chapter on Artificial Silk, p. 279. 
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trade. The fina.ncial results of these consolidatioiis (viz. the Bleachers’ 
Associatioii limited, the Bradford Dyers’ Association limited and 
the Calico Printers’ Association limited) for a series of years both 
before and after the wax are i^own in tbe table on page 42, which 
gives, in respect of each of tie years 1910-11 to 1913-14 and 
1920-21 to 1926-27, (a) the aggregate capital employed (including 
debenture, preference and ordinary stock and reserve fimds) ; (6) the 
percentage distributed in remuneration of capital, whether as interest 
_ on debenture stock or as dividends ; (c) the percentage carried to 
' reserves (including sums paid to employees’’ benefit funds etc.) ; and 
(i) the total percentage of profit represented by the smn of (J) and (c). 
It should be added that in the case of the Calico Printers' Association 
the value of goodwill was written off out of reserve in 1923-24, and 
in order that the figures may be comparable throu^out, the amount 
in question has been deducted from the capital as shown in the 
balance sheets for the earh^ years also. 

The total percentage of profit for each of the three companies has 
on the average been distinctly hi^er in &e post-war than in the 
pre-war years. The Bleachers’ Association made on the average 
8*3 per cent, post-war, compared with 6 >4 per cent, pre-war ; the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association 8*5 per cent, post-war compared with 
5*6 per cent, pre-war ; and the Cklico Printers’ Association 5*9 per 
cent, post-war compart with 5*0 per cent, pre-war. 

Moreover, the post-war percentages of profit were obtained upon 
an increased capital, and a dimmirixed volume of trade. The 
reduction of output from the finishing trades, so far as concerns 
cotton products, may be illustrated by the following figures for 
1912 and 1924, taken from the returns of the Census of 
Production : — 



1924 

1912 

Per- 

centage 

Decrease 

in 


Id. 

lb. 

1924. 

Raw cotton and cotton 

11,459,000 

20,926,000 

45*2 

waste (dyeing, etc.) 

Cotton yams (bleach- 

183,054,000 

194,538/)00 

5*9 

ing, dyemg, etc.) 

Cotton Piece Goods — 

Linear yis. 

Linear yds. 


Bleached but not dLyed 

1,810,101,000 

2,474,224,000 

26*9 

or printed 

Dyed but not printed 

943,570.000 

1,249,417,000 

24*5 

Printed, whether 

790.423.000 

1,295,707.000 

39*0 

dyed or not 

Finished only 

679,964,000 

(not recorded) 
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Discussion of finishing charges.* 

The relativdy favourable results of trading attained in the 
fiTiisbing trades throughout a period of depression in other important 
sections of the cotton industry naturally attracted attention to the 
question of finishing charges, and this subject figured in the evidence 
submitted to the Committee on Industry and Trade by the Shipping 
Merchants Committee of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce.! 
The matter was further discussed in the evidence subsequently 
presented by the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Assodationa 
and the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers' Association on the 
one hand, and the Bleaching Trade Advisory Board, the Piece 
Dyers’ A^dation, and the Federation of Calico Printers on the 
other. The shipping merchants, supported by the spinning and 
weaving sections of the industry, contended, broadly, that the 
charges had been raised to an tmreasonable extent, causing trade to 
be lost and prolonging the depression in the industry. They also 
asserted that the (barges fixed by the finishers were unduly rigid, 
and that no concession could be obtained from the finidiers even 
where it was necessary to cut prices to the lowest possible figure- 
in order to secure an order. 

The representatives of the finishing trades denied that either their 
charges or their profits were unreasonable. They did not dispute 
that charges were high compared with the pre-war level, but dauned 
that this was due to costs, which were, to a large extent, outside 
their control ; and they complained in particular about the price 
of dyestuffs. They further maintained that the condition of .ext^e 
competition which had prevailed in the finishin g tirades in times 
gone by had not made for efficiency, and that, as a result of combina- 
tion, they were in a position to give, and were givi^, much better 
service than before. As regards the alleged undue rigidity of charges, 
they said that it was impracticable to allow concessions from 
minimum rates, but in certain lines minimum charges had been 
fixed on a specially low basis in order to retain the trade. The 
divergence of view between the parties is no doubt promoted by 
the differences in the business organisation of the textile and 
merchanting processes and the finishing procrases respectively. 
In the weaving of cotton cloth, free competition between firm 
and firm is the rule. There is also competition between shipping 
merchant and shipping merchant. In the finishing trades, on the 
other hand, competition so far as price is concerned is to a great 
extent excluded. 

The conflicting daims summarised above require to be set out iit 
more detail. It may be well, however, to point out in the first place, 

* See also Appendix 4, page 129. 

-j- As pre-vioualy explained, the grey clo-th produced bjr the weaver is sold 
-to merchants to whose order and at whose cost the finishing processes are 
then carried out. 
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that, whatever the truth regarding the reasonableness of finishing 
charges, they cannot account for an 3 ^thing like the whole of the 
-depression in the cotton trade. As the following figures show, the 
export of grey unbleached cloth, which before the war accounted 
ior about one third (by 3 rardage) of the total exports of piece-goods, 
bq p declined by a greater percentage than that of bleached, printed 
or dyed doth, or of coloured cottons (i.e. cloth made of dyed yarn). 

British Exports of Cotton Piece Goods, 


Year. 


Grey Un- 
bleached. 

White 

Bleached. 

Printed. 

Dyed in 
the Piece. 

Coloured 

Cottons. 



BfilLliiLTtSs. 

MULlbuyda. 

TUtll- Ifa. ytSS. 


Mm.lln.7d8. 

1910-8 av. 

2,164*2 

1,889-2 

1,238-0* 

1,081-5 

278-6 

1913 

•• 

2,357-5 

2,045-3 

1,230-7 

1,151-4 

290-4 

1921 


899-5 

988-4 

520-7 

501-5 

133-3 

1922 


1,435-2 

1,319-1 

645-6 

739-9 

172-9 

1923 


1,219-5 

1,292-3 

757-7 

820-5 

283-9 

1924 


1,402-3 

1,413-2 

728-7 

858-0 

182-9 

1925 


1,303-1 

1,522-0 

777-1 

831-8 

202-7 

1926 


1,121-6 

1,284-7 

593-1 

751-8 

171-6 

1927t 


1.215*6 

1,326-0 

670-0 

832-2 

176-7 




Percentages of 1913, 



1921 


38-1 

48-1 

42-3 

43-5 

45-9 

1922 


60-9 

64-5 

52-4 

64-2 

59-5 

1923 


51-7 

63-2 

61-5 

71-2 

80-5 

1924 

• « 

59-5 

69-1 

59-2 

74-5 

63-0 

1925 


55-2 

74-4 

63-1 

72-2 

69-8 

1926 

• • 

47*6 

62*9 

48-2 

65-3 

59-1 

1927 

• m 

51*5 

64*9 

64-4 

72-2 

60-8 


* Partly estimated. 

f T.innftT yardage estiiaated from square yardage. 


In support of their contention that fini.shuig charges are excessive 
the shipping merchants claimed to show (a) that the prices of 
-finished goods had increased to an extent exceeding the increase in 
the price of unfinished goods ; {1) that grey goods were being sent 
in l^e quantities to be finished on the Continent, in view of the 
lower level of charges there prevailing ; and (c) that the prices fixed 
hy the federations enabled very handsome profits to be made, not- 
-withstanding that the finishing trades were working at less than 
the capadty. 

The average value per hnear 3 ^rd of grey and finished cloth 
-exported is shown in the table on page 45, as a percentage in each 
case of the average value in 1913. 
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Year. 

Grey Un- 
bleadhed. 

White 

Hleached. 

Printed. 

Dyed in 
the Fieoe. 

Colouied 

CottooB. 

1913 . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1921 .. 

266 

298 

378 

369 

897 

1922 .. 

218 

225 

258 

261 

264 

1928 .. 

224 

212 

287 

289 

227 

1924 .. 

244 

228 

246 

247 

242 

1925 .. 

282 

220 

243 

240 

235 

1926 .. 

199 

199 

231 

220 

224 

1927 (est.) 

173 

175 

207 

192 

198 


The figures show that the average value of exports of finished 
doth (except bleached doth in some years) has risen more since 19 IS- 
than that of grey doth. The inference which the shipping merchants 
sought to chaw regarding charges for printing and dyeing was 
challenged by the representatives of the finishers. The latter saiH 
that the character of the trade in finished goods had changed con- 
siderably since the war. The trade in the more daborate and 
expensive styles of dyed goods had been relatively better maintained 
than the trade in the simpler styles, and many of these goods were 
produced from Egyptian cotton, whereas the bulk of the grey goods 
was made from American cotton. In the case of printed goods, too, 
there had been a change in the direction of greater variety of colours- 
from the same design, and this meant enhanced cost.* The bleachers 
and the dyers furn^ed figures indicating that, while their charges 
had on the average fallen substantially since 1921, they were s^, 
in 1924, more than double the pre-war level. From the Pre- 
liminary Report of the Third Census of Production it appears that 
the average increase of printing charges in 1924 over the level of 
1912, was greater than that of bleaching or dyeing charges. 

Regardi^ the point made by the Upping merchants that much 
increased quantities of grey doth were being ^pped to the Continent 
to be fini^ed, the British Trade Accounts ^ow the following 
eaports of grey unbleached cloth to Western Europe (Germany,. 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Italy and Switzerland) : — 

Linear yards. 


1913 179,155,000 

1922 355,502,000 

1923 159,848,000 

1924 276,416,000 

1925 327,982,000 

1926 206,804,000 

1927 (estimated) 260,000,000 


* A large bleaching organisation calculated that taking 1912 as 100, the- 
average increase per yard in their bleaching prices in 1924 was about 127%, 
but Ihe increase in average value of work actually done was about 154%,. 
this difference being due mainly to the larger proportion of finer and higher- 
priced work done. 
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The coimtiy to which the largest quantities are exported is 
Switzerland. In 1913 there were sent to that country 76,203,800 
yards of grey doth ; in 1924, 165,2}3,800 yards ; in 1925, 134,191,200 
yards; in 1926, 87,468,100 yards, and in 1927 approximately 
122,000,000 yards. Switzerlwd possesses import^t fiuishiug 
industries, and part of the grey doth sent to that country is su1> 
sequently shipped, after being finished (maiuly bleached and 
mercerised or dyed and mercerised), to other coimtries in all 
parts of the world. 

The representatives of the finishing trades agreed that, particularly 
in dyeing and caJico-printing, the competition of certain Continents 
countries was very iutense, and the calico printers suggested that 
this very fact constituted in itself an ever-active influence causing 
them to consider how prices can be reduced. At the same time, 
however, the view was expressed that, since the circumstances which 
had encouraged competition in dyeiag and printing from contmental 
countries induded such factors as lower wages, longer hours, cheaper 
dyewares and lighter taxation, the competitive position of the 
Britidi trades was rendered mu(^ more difficult. 

Some mformation is available from the Census of Production as 
to the relation between the output of finished doih and the total 
yardage of grey doth woven in the 3 rears 1912 and 1924. In com- 
paring these figures, it diould be noted that the figures for finished 
cloth represent the linear yardage as at the end of the finishing 
process ; and that as in the course of each finishing process the 
doth is stretched, the linear yardage thus reckoned somewhat 
over-states the proportion of the grey doth (as woven) which was 
sent to the finishers.* Subject to this qualification, the figures are 
as follows : — 


Pimshiiig process. 


Bleached. . 

Dyed 
Pmted . . 

Total 


Ratio between output of finishing 
processes and total output of grey 
doth. 


1912. 

1924. 

% 

34 

% 

36} 

17 

19 

18 

16 


69 71i 


It wiU be seen that the output of bleached doth and the output 
of dyed doth each formed a larger proportion of the total }rardage 
of grey doth (as woven) in 1924 them in 1912, and that the corres- 
pondi^ proportion diminished somewhat in the case of printed 

*For 1924 proportions based on square yardage are available, and these give 
the following results : Bleached 33 per cent.. Dyed 17} per cent.. Printed 
15 per cent. Corresponding figures are not available for 1912. 
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cloth. TaJdng together the three classes of finishiTig processes, the 
proportion of the total output of grey doth tlmt was subjected to 
finishing processes was sli^tly larger in 1924 than in 1912. 

On the question of profits, the reply given by the representatives 
of the fini.shers was broadly that the pre-war level of profits affords 
an unfair basis of comparison, since it was unreasonably low ; and 
also that the effidency of these trades has been greatly improved by 
the persistent efforts of the ma nagement and by the expenditure of 
large sums of money. In evidence on behalf of the Bleaching 
Trade Advisory Board, a witness said ; — " When my Company (the 
Bleachers’ Association Ltd.) was formed in 1900 a great many 
of the woihs were bought on a profit basis, so many 3 rears’ pur- 
chase of the average of five years. There were some works, a 
fair number of them, that could not be bought on that basis, and they 
were bou^t on valuation plus certain additions. We found when we 
got to grips with those works what so often happens when fii^ have 
not been successful, they ne^ected their upkeep most terribly, the 
places were in a very bad condition both as regards buildings ^d 
machinery; and worst of ah, they did not even contain brains. 
Those who were in command at once recognised that very large 
outlays would have to take place if those works were to be put on a 
profit-earning basis ; and I do not hesitate to say there has beai a 
very marked improvement in consequence of the money spent year 
after year on these places, and also finding out from our ranlm men 
who are capable of supervising a business of that kind. Taking ah 
tli es e fliing g into consideration, there has been a very marked efiect 
on the fortunes of the Association ...... Our reserves 

have been very largely expended in putting these derehct works, of 
which we had far too many at the start, into a satisfactory and 


efhdent condition.” . , , , « T^ » 

Again, in a memorandum furnished by the Piece D 3 rers 
Association, it was stated : — " The Association has had a muked 
effect on the efficiency of the dyeing trade, and it is 
that the intercourse between members has been of benefit 
to the consumer, inasmuch as it has synchronised with a 
q ualit y of the finished article. Competition fOT ord^ 
remains keen, but its basis is quality not piire . . . .Formerly 
the rinnsnmftr obtained services below, at, or barely abow c^t 
price, with ill-effects alike on wages ^d profits, and wim the 
inevitable effect of restriction of enterprise. Sinre the formOTon o 
the Association, members have gradually got into a portion to 
extend their styles of trade, and markedly to improve tlieu grades 
of production, so that the public is now for better rented ^ 
formerly. This improvement in quahty has beconie possible by een 
and growing attention to research and by the substation of saei^^ 
for Sle-of-thumb methods, and is a ffictor wbij ^ 

overlooked in any comparison between pre-war and post-war dyemg 


charges.” 
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jL'Jie representatives of tiie Calico Printers smularly pointed out 
the ill effects •which severe internal competition before lie war had 
•wrought bo'th upon the financial condi^tion of •the undertaldngs and 
also upon their technical efficiency. 

The question was raised in evidence whether, even at some sacrifice 
of profits, the finishing trades could without undue harm to them- 
selves have alle^viated •the depression to the general advantage. lit- 
this rnnnftvinn it is to be bome in mind that ^e finishing trades have 
been working well below their maximum productive capacity, and 
also that their overhead charges are relatively high, so that any 
expansion in the volume of •trade which enables overhead charges 
to be spread o^ver a larger surface tends to lower costs per unit. 

The representatives of the finishing trades were emphatic that any 
possible decrease in finishing charges (and they said 'lhat a reduction 
of id. per yard in dyeing charges, \d. per yard in printing charges 
and in bleaching charges would entirdy wipe out any profit) 
would exert a negligible effect upon the volume of trade, while it 
would threaten the efficiency of the finishing industries themselvM. 
On the other hand, the shipping merchants were equally definite 
that a reduction of even \d. per 3 rard in printing charges would make 
a substantial difference in the volume of trade ; and they stated 
that reductions amounting to per cent, which had been made by 
the dyers during the preceding year (1924) had, in fact, had a 
considerable effect on their business. 

It is, no doubt, true that in some lines of trade, especially where 
there is no foreign competition, a sli^t reduction of finishing charges 
would produce no appreciable effect upon consumption ; ^t there 
can equally be no question that in other lines, especially where 
Lancashire is in competition with foreign producers, such a reduction 
might exert a substantial effect upon the consumption of British 
goods.* The existence of such severe competition was, in fact, 
admitted by the representatives of the finishers, and they stated 
that in certain instances they had adjusted or were proposing to 
adjust their charges to meet it. Thus, the calico printers said toat, 
•with a •view to encouraging the retention of markets in the Near 
East, charges for some standard kinds of prints had been fixed at 
no more than 50 per cent, above the pre-^war level. At this price the 
goods were not contributing their full share to on-costs, but they 
helped to keep the machinery busy. The dyers also stated that in 
order to recover lost trade they were trying, in agreement with the 
merchants, to fix specially low charges — ^possibly below cost — ^in 
respect of particular classes of goods. Such co-operation between 


*•* Certain reductions in bleaching charges were announced in January^ 
1928, and these were concentrated on types and widths of cloth (made from 
medium and coarse counts) which had suffered most heavily from competition. 
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the finishers and the merchajats is obviously in the interests of the 
trade as a whole. Much of the criticism levdled by the merchants at 
the high cost of finiabiTig may be due to a feeling that co-operation is 
not carried far enough, and that trade is being lost for that reason. 

As regards the question of rigidity of diaiges (on which, as 
mentioned above, the shipping merchants laid stress), it is dear iliat, 
from the nature of the case, costs in the finishing trades (which 
consist mainly of wages, overhead charges and expenditure on 
such items as chemicals, dyestufEs and cosd) axe much less liable to 
fluctuation than the cost of 3 ram or doth which depends to such a 
large extent on the price of cotton. The representatives of the 
•finiabing trades claimed that stability of fini.shing charges is 
in the interests of the shipping merchants, who could not 
satisfactorily conduct their business unless they could reckon 
with some certainty what the finidung charges would amount to. 
Thus in some markets such as India, &ere is a system of contract 
in which the diipper is often booked for months ahead, and it is 
imperative that he should know what his finishing charg^ are. 
Further " in the matter of grey doth,” it was rmnarl^ in evidence 
given to the Committee, " he (the dripping merchant) can go to a 
great number of people to get it ; with prices varying from day to 
day he can buy 1^ stuff from 20 different mills ; but in the matter 
of getting his dyeing done, that dyeing is very often repeat work of 
a particular dye by a particular dyer, and he cannot go all over the 
place to all and every ds^r, because he might not get their repeat 
work. The art of d 3 reing plays a very important part in the ultimate 
product, so that it is mu^ better for him to know where he is with 
bis discing charges, so that he can quote forthwith.” 

While it is, no doubt, generally in the interests of drippers that 
finisbiTig chaiges should be reasonably stable, so that they can 
accept repeat orders and contract ahead, the mer chan ts stressed the 
importance of flexibility in finiabiTig ch^ges, which would make it 
posdble to secure orders in certain cases at a cut price where the 
full market price could not be obtained. The bleachers pointed 
out that with a price association of, perhaps, 100 firms it was im- 
possible to give a preference in a particular case without domg the 
ggnrift in all other cases. The Federation of Calico Printers clawed 
that their price arrangements were " as simple, as reasonable, and 
as elastic as they can be made.” It was necessary to proceed by 
way of Tninimiinn price lists, bdow which orders could not be t ak e n . 
The minimum charges fixed by the piece d 3 ^Bis are also rigid, thoi^h 
there is an arrangement by which rebates are given to firms which 
place more than a certain proportion of their orders with m embers 
of the Piece Dyers' Association. 

In concludon, one further aspect of tibe problem of finidiing 
charges may be referred to, namely, the adjustment of the diaige 
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to the length of the run. In the calico printing industry in parti- 
cular, costs of production are materially affected by the len^ of 
doth printed from a single design, since eadi design has to be en- 
graved on a separate roller, and i^ort runs mean frequent change 
of rollers and loss of time. An inducement up to -^d. per yard has 
been given to customers to increase the length of the run, but it is 
never^dess ‘ stated that short runs and exdusive designs are 
becoming more common. Whatever may be the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of " mass production,” both to the calico printing 
trade and to its customers, it is dearly very important to the 
customers that where costs can be reduced, as in the case of long 
runs, they should be given the full advantage of such reductions,. 

On the general question, it appears that the limits within which 
it is practicable and advantageous to charge what the trade will 
bear can (like other problems affecting the cotton industry) only be 
explored and settled by the parties concerned acting in concert. 
While it may be true that the successive stages of spinning, weaving, 
ftni.shing and marketing are as a rule best carried on separately, it 
cannot be denied that separation carries with it the possibility of 
inddental disadvantages, and not least when the imdertaldngs at 
one stage are strongly combined. It is dearly of great importance 
that the disadvantages of separation should be reduced to the 
smallest possible compass, for the interests of aU the parties con- 
cerned are fundamentally the same. 


IV. BRITISH TRADE IN COTTON YARNS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

The purpose of this Section is to examine the prindpal changes 
which have taken place in the direction and character of British 
trade in cotton 3 rams and manufactures (particularly piece goods). 
In Section V the position of the British industry and trade will 
be considered in relation to the cotton industry and trade of the 
world. 


Dependence of the industry on export trade. 

Turning first to the allocation of output as between the home 
trade and the export trade, the table on page 51, which is based 
upon estimates of Professor G. W. Dani^ and Mr. J. Jewkes,* 
states the position in terms of yam. 


* See papers on " The Comparative Position of the Lancashire Cotton 
Industry and Trade " (Read before the Manchester Statistical Society on 
12th January, 1927) and " The Post-War Depression in the Lancashire Cotton 
Industry" (Read before the Royal Statistical Society on 17th January, 
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EsUmaied production and aeport of Yam {including yam in 
piece goods, etc.) from United Kingdom. 

(Minions of lb.) 


Year. 


Estimated 
Total Yam 
Sptm. 

Estimated 

Yam 

Exported. 

Pezcentage 
of Yam 
Exported. 

1913 

• • 

1,922 

1,482 

75 

1920 .. 

• • 

1,512 

960 

63 

1921 .. 

• • 

971 

677 

70 

1922 .. 


1,868 

981 

72 

1928 .. 


1,280 

895 

73 

1924 .. 


1,852 

942 

70 

1925 .. 


1,492 

990 

66 

1926 .. 


1,296 

896 

69 


The total production of yam in 1924 (1^352 million lb.) as estimated 
for the above table differs but slightly from the amount shomi in 
the Census of Production of that year (1,379 million lb.). 

The estimated quantity of yam exported does not include yam 
embodied in lace or hosiery which is exported. The figures suggest 
that the depression has affected both the home and the e]q>ort 
trade, but that it has hit the export trade rather more severdy flian 
the home trade. In 19K indeed the quantity of 3 ram retained in 
this country was practically the same as in 1913, though it does not 
follow that the amount consumed was as great, since there is no 
information regarding changes in the amount of stocks. 

The following table diows the -rdation between production, 
exports and imports of piece goods in the three Census of Production 
years. 


Year. 

Production. 

Exports. 

Net 

Imports. 

Percentage of 
Exports to 
Production. 



Million Linear Yards. 

Percent. 

1907 .. 



6,298 

65 

88-9 

1912 .. 


8,044 

6,918 

98 

85>9 

1924 .. 

- . 

5,426 

4,627* 

81 

85*8 


* Excluding aborts to the Irish Flee State. 


The Prehminaiy Report of the Third Census of Production 
(Board of Trade Journal, 3rd March, 1927) c omme nts as follows on 
the table : — 

“ The iiTiAflr yardage of piece-goods diown in the returns of 
production was greater tban that of the excess of exports over 
imports in 1907 by 855 Tnillinn yards. In 1912 the corresponding 
excess was 1,229 million yards and in 1924 it was 830 milhon 
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yards. Thtis the 3 ^dage apparently available for uses other 
fha-n export as piece-goods was somewhat less in 1924 than in 
1907, but in 1912 the corresponding yardage was much greater 
than in either of the other two years.” 

The figures appear to indicate that the amount of cotton cloth 
finally retained for use in the home market was considerably less 
in 1924 than in 1912, but a quantitative estimate of the reduction 
is not possible in the absence of information as to the amount of 
cotton cloth exported in the form of made-up goods, clothing, etc. 
Such faJling -nff in consumption in the home market is probably 
to be accounted for by such factors as change of fashion in regard to 
the length of women’s dresses, diminished use of linings, the relatively 
high price of cotton yams and manufactures, and possibly changes 
in the tastes and requirements of considerable sections of ^e 
population, resulting in an altered distribution of their expenditure. 
The extent and causes of depression in the different export markets 
can be gauged only after detailed enquiry. 

ComparahiUty of Statidics. 

Before proceeding to examine the state of the export markets, 
reference ^ould be made to one or two general factors which affect 
the full comparability of the statistics in terms of which the export 
trade will be represented, namely poimds’ weight of yam and linear 
yards of piece goods. Measurement by weight or length takes no 
account of quality, and it is certain that the average quality of the 
3 rams and piece goods exported is superior to what it was before 
the war. It has already been noted that the fine spinning branch 
of the cotton industry is much less depressed than the American 
section, which is engaged on the production[^of medium and coarse 
coxmts; and that the number of spindles engaged in spinning 
Egyptian cotton has increased both absolutdy and idatively. In 
the weaving branch also looms engaged on &e production of fine 
and fancy goods are rdativdy w^ employed. Professor Daniels 
and Mr. Jewkes * have sought to measure the extent of the qualitative 
changes. From a comparison of pre-war and post-war average values 
of exported piece goods with data relating to values of certain 
representative types of cloth, they formd that, taking into account 
the improved average quality, exports of cotton piece goods in 
1922-24 represented 72 per cent, of ^e exports of these goods in 1913, 
as compared with only ^ per cent, on the basis of linear yardage. 

'V^th reference to these figures in particular and to the trade 
statistics of cotton piece goods generally, it may be noted that piece 
goods made of artificial alk and cotton are not included with cotton 
piece goods. They are now separately distingui^ed, and in 1926 
(the first complete year for which information is available) exports 
of these piece goods amounted to 60,416,222 square yards, valued at 


* Economic Journal, March, 1927. 
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£4,227,984, eqtdvaleat to some 1*58 per cent, of tlie square 3 wdage 
and 3 • 64 per cent, of the value of cotton piece goods eroorted during 
that year. In 1927 exports of these goods totalled 72,431,483 
square yards valued at £4,598,036 equivalent to 1*76 per cent, of 
the square yardage and 4*18 per cent, of the value of cotton piece 
goods exported during 1927. If account were taken of these artificial 
silk and ^tton piece goods, which are largely manufactured by the 
** cotton industry,” the effect would be to show an improvement of 
quality slightly greater than is indicated above, since these goods 
have come into fashion mainly since the war 7 and the extent of the 
depression in the export trade as indicated by the statistics of 
cotton piece goods alone would be fractionally diminished. 

Quantitative pre-war and post-war comparisons relating to piece 
goods are inevitably made in terms of linear 3 rardage, as it was not 
until 1920 that square yardage and weight of piece goods imported 
and exported were recorded in the trade accounts. The returns for 
the latter year did not record linear yardage, but in 1921 and there- 
after linear yardage was recorded as well as square yardage and 
weight. Comparison of linear and square yardage shows that 
since 1921 the average breadth of piece goods exported has varied 
little (about IJ per cent.) from year to year. The variation in 
particular markets has be^ greater, and it should be added that 
there is a substantial difference in the average widtii of clotii sent 
to different markets in tixe same year. In comparing pre-war and 
post-war years it cannot be assumed that the average width even of 
all piece goods exported has changed insignificantly, especially 
as there has been variation in the rdative importance of (Cerent 
markets. Figures of linear yardage, therefore, give a more or less 
imperfect representation of quantitative changes. 

Another point to which attention should be drawn is the fact 
that the establishment of the Irish Free State as a separate Customs 
area, which took place on 1st April, 1923, affects to some extent 
the comparability of import and export statistics hefore and after 
that date. As regards the cotton industry, the principal effect was that 
yams and manufactures sent to the Free State and regarded as 
internal trade of the United Kingdom prior to 1st April, 1923, were 
after that date regarded as export tr^e. The exports of cotton 
yams and piece goods to the Irish Free State in 1924, 1925 and 1926 


were as follows : — 

Cotton Yams 

Cotton Piece Got 


lb. 

Linear Yards. 

1924 

577,700 

20,821,300 

1925 

. . 780,500 

21,837,000 

1926 

. . 580,100 

26,472,600 


In 1926 exports to the Free State represented in the case of yam 
0-4 per cent, and in the case of piece goods 0*7 per cent, of the 
total exports of those articles from the United Kingdom. 
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Analysis of exports by destinations. 

The two following tables show the quantities of cotton yams and 
piece goods e 3 q)orted to various destinations in 1913, 1924, 1925 
and 1926, and also in 1927, so far as statistics are available. For 
infonnation as to the devebpment of exports to the most important 
markets during the period 1820-1911, i^erence should be made to 
Tables 7 and 8 in Appendix 6, pp. 14^9. 

Export of Cotton Yams from United Kingdom. 


To 


1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927- 



Th. Ib. 

Th.lb. 

Th.lb. 

Th.lb. 

Th. lb- , 

Europe 


lS4,i44 

121,126 

163,702 

124,106 

146,977X 

Of which to — 







Germany 


51,905 

42,757 

56,646 

33,858 

56,608 

Netherlmds 


39,255 

86,804 

50,415 

37,564 

41,756 

Belgium . . 


4,668 

5,252 

5,744 

6,668 

8,592 

France .. 


4,991 

6,764 

5,288 

7,996 

8,825 

Switzerland 


9,494 

9,822 

8,192 

7,825 

10,895 

British India. . 


37,422 

20,186 

16,998 

20,496 

21,666 

Other Far East 


6,042 

3,189 

2,399 

3,971 


U.S.A. and Canada 


8,942 

4,664 

4,208 

4,440 

4,466 

South America* 


6,731 

6,847 

4,940 

4,897 

(?) 

Other Countries 


16,618 

8,066 

8,284 

10,618 

(?) 

Total 

•• 

210,099 

168,056 

189,531 

168,527 

200,502 

* Colombia, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. 


t Incomplete total. 





Exports of Piece Goods from the United Kingdom. 




(Millions of Linear yards.) 



To 


1918. 

1024. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927.* 

SritiBh Indiar— 



• 




Grey 

• ■ 

1,488-1 

780-4 

597-0 

664-9 

688-6 

Bleached. . 


782-1 

490-5 

442-8 

472-9 

502-0 

X^ted .. 

• • 

470-0 

184-4 

177-7 

172-7 

205-8 

Dyed 

• • 

286-0 

188-8 

109-9 

141-5 

148-0 

Coloured Cottons 

86-1 

9-1 

8-1 

8-0 

7-0 

Total 

, . 

8.057-3 

1,553-2 

1,885-5 

1,460-0 

1,546-4 


* Provisional Estimates. Square yards have been converted into linear 
yards in this year, on the basis of the rdation shown by the Trade Accounts 
to have prevailed in 1926, The particulars given for groups of countries 
axe in some cases incomplete as no attempt has been made to allocate the 
e:q)orts to countries for which separate totals are not published in the Trade 
Accounts for December, 1927. Exports to these countries represented 
4- 1 per cent, in quantity of the total exports of piece goods to all countries. 
The unallocated eaqx)rts for 1927 are inclnded in the totals for all countries 
on p. 57- 
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To 

1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927.* 

China, Japan, Hong 

Kong, etc. — 

Grey 

264-8 

40-1 

23-3 

23-0 

9-8 

Bleached. . 

274-6 

150-5 

94-8 

95-9 

56-5 

Printed . . 

86-6 

81-6 

18-5 

11-5 

10-7 

Dyed 

189-4 

112-4 

61-7 

70-5 

46-8 

Coloured Cottons 

7-8 

5-8 

8-9 

8-8 

4-2 

Total • , • . 

778-2 

840-4 

202-2 

204-7 

128-0 

Dutch East Indies. 






Ceylon, Straits Set- 
tlements, etc. — 

Qrej 

82-9 

27-4 

34-0 

23-9 

27*1 

Bleached. . 

151-6 

104-4 

151-0 

103-8 

124-1 

Printed . . 

158-8 

86-6 

118-6 

86-1 

75-7 

Dyed 

99-1 

69-8 

88-2 

68-9 

84-0 

Coloured Cottons 

47-8 

13-2 

21-1 

16-9 

15-9 

Total 

589-2 

300-9 

407-8 

299-6 

826-8 


South America — 


Grey 

• m 

45-8 

29-1 

24-8 

15-1 

15-4 

Ble^ed.. 

m m 

182-2 

128-8 

182-8 

184-1 

* 113-8 

Printed .. 

• . 

125-1 

84-4 

80-0 

55-9 

61-1 

Dyed 


155-8 

126-5 

154-5 

182-4 

150-9 

Coloured Cottons 

78-7 

43-9 

51-0 

46-1 

87-1 

Total .. 

- • 

582-1 

412-2 

492-1 

888-6 

878-8 


Mexico,CentralAmerica 
and West Indies — 


Grey .. 

■ • 

8-2 

1-6 

2-4 

3-2 

2-3 

Bleadied.. 

• • 

62-5 

81-9 

88-7 

27-7 

28-3 

Printed .. 


27-4 

17-3 

14-4 

12-0 

16-9 

Dyed 

, , 

88-7 

84-7 

84-7 

80-5 

26-7 

Coloured Cottons 

30-8 

11-6 

10-4 

6-7 

6-9 

Total 

• • 

167-6 

97-2 

95-5 

80-1 

76-1 

United States 

and 






Canada — 








• • 

28-4 

184-5 

74-2 

86-1 

36-2 

Bleached. . 

• • 

49-5 

21-6 

19-9 

20-0 

19-0 

Printed .. 

• • 

28-4 

15-5 

10-8 

11-8 

11-5 

Dyed 

• • 

42-2 

80-4 

28-7 

28-1 

19-8 

Coloured Cottons 

8-6 

11-0 

6-9 

6-9 

7-1 

Total ‘ .. 

• • 

157-1 

213-0 

185-5 

97-5 

98*1 


* See footnote on p. 57. 
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To 

1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

1925. 

1927.* 

Australia and New 






Zealand — 

Giey 

35-3 

25-8 

34-9 

34-3 

39-0 

Bleached 

65-9 

49-6 

55-4 

53-1 

51-8 

Printed . . 

88-0 

27-3 

30-2 

33-8 

35-3 

Dyed 

59-7 

62-0 

62-9 

67-6 

70-9 

Coloured Cottons 

11-8 

19-9 

20-6 

22-1 

23-8 

Total .. 

210-7 

184-1 

203-9 

210-9 

220-8 

Fniope (excepting 






BalkEma] — 

Giey • • • • 

198-0 

306-0 

366-9 

235-2 

286-8 

Bkached 

69-3 

59-6 

56-8 

45-1 

41-5 

Printed .. 

32-4 

42-1 

89-8 

28-8 

24-2 

Dyed 

83-1 

84-9 

84-6 

68-5 

52-4 

Coloured Cottons 

6-1 

6-0 

6-0 

6-9 

8-0 

Total .. 

388-9 

498-6 

554-1 

379-5 

412-9 

Balkans, Near and 






Middle East — 

Grey 

94-0 

86-1 

48-2 

26*5 

17-9 

Bleached 

147-4 

119-9 

164-1 

108-2 

100-4 

Printed . . 

138-5 

116-7 

141-5 

68-8 

79*1 

Dyed « • • > 

81-4 

69-6 

72-6 

47-1 

69-7 

Colotired Cottons 

16-8 

28-4 

20-8 

9-1 

10-2 

Total .. 

477-6 

865-7 

432-2 

249-2 

277-8 

North Africa — 

Grey 

87-2 

49-1 

64-0 

27-6 

45-2 

Bleached 

155-5 

158-4 

179-8 

121-8 

121-0 

Printed , . 

72-8 

50-7 

52-3 

31-4 

37-2 

Dyed 

87-0 

47-9 

48-4 

28-1 

81-7 

Coloured Cottons 

4-9 

8-9 

13-0 

7-5 

6-8 

Totfid .. 

357-4 

815-0 

357-5 

215-9 

241-9 


West Africa — 


Grey 

14-0 

13-8 

29-1 

22-6 

26-1 

Bleached 

71-1 

67-6 

115-8 

77-0 

80-5 

Printed . . 

75-8 

43-5 

68-6 

54-1 

59-7 

Dyed 

44-3 

27-9 

37-5 

25-4 

30-3 

Coloured Cottons 

88-0 

23-8 

34-4 

80-8 

35-3 

Total .. 

■1 

248-2 

176-6 

285-4 

1 

209-9 

^1-9 


* 5m Footnote on p. 57 
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To 

1918. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927.* 

South and East 

Africa — 

Grey . • . • 

16*0 

6*7 

7*1 

6*2 

5*8 

Bleached 

88-4 

26*5 

81*8 

26*8 

38-S 

Printed • . 

27*4 

24*6 

24*7 

26*0 

25*4 

Dyed 

85-2 

43*8 

43*5 

40-9 

39*5 

Coloured Cottons 

8*9 

5*6 

5-9 

5*6 

4*1 

Total .. 

120*9 

107-3 

118*1 

105-5 

108*4 

Total— All Countries — 

Grey 

2,857-5 

1,402*8 

1,803*1 

1,121-6 

1,215 *5* 

Bleached 

2,045-2 

1.418-2 

1,522*0 

1,284-7 

1,826*0* 

Printed . . 

1,280*8 

728*7 

777*1 

593*1 

670-0* 

D3red 

1,151*4 

858*0 

881*6 

751*8 

882*2* 

Coloured Cottons 

290*4 

182*9 

202*7 

171*6 

176-7* 

Total . • 

7,075*3 

4.585*1 

4,686*7 

8,922-8 

4,220*4* 


* See footnote on p. 57. 


In the yam trade the outstanding features in the years 1924-26 
were the maintenance of exports to Europe (which was and is by 
far the largest market for British yams) at or near the pre-war levd, 
and the reduction by about half in exports to other parts of the 
world. The loss of trade with Incha may be particiilarly noted, as 
that is the principal non-European market for British yams. In 
1927, the total British exports of yam were only about 5 per cent, 
below the level of 1913 and the exports to Europe were greater 
than in that year. 

In Ihe piece goods trade the worst feature is the &lling-ofi in 
exports to Briti^ India and to China, Japan and Hong Kong.* The 
trade in grey unbleeidied piece goods to Qiina and Japan has almost 
disappeaj^. Exports of bleared goods to India have been main- 
tained better than exports of grey, dyed or printed goods. The 
trade with the remaining Far Eastern markets (Dutdi East Indies, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, etc.) does not show a loss proportionate 
to that suffered in the Indian and Chinese markets. The decline is 
relatively greatest in grey rmbleached goods and in coloured cottons. 

Other groups of markets in which British trade is bdow the pre- 
war level are represented by South America and Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies. In these markets the position in 
regard to goods dyed in the piece appears to be rdatively satis&ctory ; 
and in the case of South America the position in regarti to bleached 
goods is also relatively favourable. 

* For an analysis of the competitive position in a number of important 
markets, see Appendix 2, p. 84. 
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Outside the Far Eastern and South and Central American countries 
the British ex|Sort trade in piece goods has been fairly well maintained 
in a number of markets, as for example the three divisions of Africa, 
apart from the dedine in North Africa in 1826 and 1927. In some 
cases (e.g. Australasia) the pre-war level has been surpassed. 

• Exports to Europe (excepting the Balkans) were substantially greater 
over the four years 1924-27 than in 1913, but the gain is practically 
confined to grey unbleached goods, and may be, to some extent, 
coimected with the trade in goods for finidiing on the Continent — 
a point referred to earlier in this Chapter, (see page 45). It may, 
however, also be noted that Customs duties upon grey cloth, are 
usually lower than upon finished cloth, thus tending to encourage 
importation in the unfinidied rather than the finished state. 
Li the cases of the United States and Canada (taken together) 
and the Balkans, the post-war years seem to indicate a declining 
tendency. In total exports and in exports to nearly all the 
markets, the year 1926 ^owed a decline as compared with 1925— 
a. result presumably of the dislocation of industry in 1926 by the 
Ifeneral strike and the coal stoppage. In all except the various 
American markets and China and Japan, 1927 registered an im- 
provement as compared with 1926, though in most cases the figures 
were still below those of 1925. 


QuaUtaHve Changes in Export Markets. 

Reverting to the question of qualitative changes in the export 
trade. Professor Daniels and Mr. Jewkes in their paper read before 
the Manchester Statistical Society analysed the position in the 53 
most important markets. Grouping the markets according to 
the value per 1,000 }7ards of the exports to each market in 1913, 
^ey found that the Mling-ofE in trade had been greatest in the 
*' cheapest ” markets, and smallest in the most expensive markets. 
In fact, the most expensive group of markets showed an increased 
trade : — 

Classification of Fifly-three important Export Markets according 
to Value per 1,000 yards of Exports in 1913, showing Percentage 
decline in each Group. 


Group of Markets with 1913 
value per 1,000 yards 


Total Exports in 1922-24 of Cotton 
Piece Goods (by linear yardage) to 
each group (1913 a 100). 


50 per cent 


56 

114 


• » 


n 


Up to £14 . . 

;fMto£17 .. 
£17 and above 
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The effect of the falling off being greatest in the markets for 
the cheapest goods is obviously to increase the average quality of 
exports. But the change in the distribution of trade is not the only 
reason for the improvement in quality. In individual markets it 
is found that quality has improved even where there is no falling 
off in total trade, or it is found that the decline is greater in the 
poorer than in the better classes of goods. Professor Daniels and 
Mr. Jewkes conclude that the grading up of quality is revealed as 
the cumulative result of several distinct factors, any or aU of which 
may have operated in any individual market : — 

(1) Taking the total exports of cotton piece goods, the decline 

has been greater in the cheaper classes of goods. 

(2) The decline in exports has been more marked in the markets 

taMog (Cheaper (lasses of goods. 

(3) In certain markets to which exports have declined to the 

greatest extent, the decline has been more than pro- 
portional in the dieaper dasses of goods. 

(4) In certain markets where no important decline has occurred 

the quality has improved. 

V. THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN 

RELATION TO THAT OF THE WORLD. 

In Section IV an examination was made of the position of British 
trade in (X)tton yams and piece goods before and since the war. 
The piuTpose of the present Section is to consider the position of the 
British (X)tt(Hi industry and trade in rdation to the <x)tt<Mi industry 
and trade of the world, and to note some outstanding changes whi(ii 
have taken place since before the war. 

With a view to throwing li^t on this matter the fdlowing 
Tables have been prepared showing the quantity and value of 
yams and piece goods exported both before and after the war 
from the leading <x>untries in respect of whidi approximately 
comparable figures can be given.* Values are given in sterling, 
pre-war <x>nversions having been made at par of exchange and 
post-war conversions at the average rate of exchange of the year. 
The units of quantity employed for the ofEicial returns of each 
countiy have been retained, except that quantities shown in weight 
have been convMted, where necessary, into metric tons (2,2041b.) 
for the sake of uniformity. Exports of yams are in all cases shown 
by weight, so that (X)mplete comparison on the basis of weight is 
there possible. Exports of piece goods, on the other hand, are sho>m 
by some countries in weight and by other (X)untries in other umts 
of quantity (linear yards, square yards, or pieces) or in value only. 

• For figures covering tire period 1902 to 1913, set Tables 16 and 17 in 
Appendix 6, pp. 156-7. 

(a7070B) ^ 
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In the United Kingdom, quantities of piece goods exported were 
returned before the war in linear yards only, but since the war inf onna- 
tion has been obtained also as to the square yardage and weight. 

Statistics of quantities (whether weight or yardage) naturally 
talce no account of the quality of the artides concerned. Fme yam, 
which enters largely into the British export trade, weighs com- 
paratively little in proportion to its value or to the work embodied 
in it, while coarse yam, such as forms the great bulk of the exports 
from India and Japan, weighs comparatively heavy. A similar 
contrast applies as between fine and coarse cloth, while doth m 
the finished state, such as is exported largely from Great Britain, 
tmds to embody more work and value in proportion to its weight or 
yardage than doth in the grey state. It may be noted, however, that 
some doths may contain a considerable amount of “ filling,” adding 
materially to their weight but little to their value. The character 
of the cotton textile products exported from diSerent countries 
varies widdy, and the existence of these differences should be borne 
in mind when comparing figures of quantity, as it is obvious that 
a ton of yam, or a ton (or yard) of piece goods, may be widely 
difierent according to the country from which it comes. The 
differences are reflected in the values of the artides exported, as may 
be seen from the following examples, though it should be noted 
that methods of determining e:!iport values vary and comparisons 
between countries may therefore not be exact. 

The average export value per metric ton of yam was highest in 
Switzerland (£174 in 1910-13 and £300 in 1926) ; somewhat lower 
in the United Kingdom (£153 in 1910-13 and £2S5 in 1926) ; and 
substantially lower in ofiier European countries (e.g., Germany 
£124 m 1910-13 and £166 in 1926, and Belgium £92 in 1910-13 
and £135 in 1926). Exports of yam from British India averaged 
£72 per metric ton in 1910-13 and £122 in 1926, and from Japan 
£85 in 1913 and £185 in 1926 ; while the value of yam exported 
from all countries for which figures are given in each period averaged 
£109 per metric ton in 1910-13 and £225 in 1926. 

As regards piece goods, Switzerland, with its large trade in 
embroideries, again leads with an average value per metric ton of 
£282 in 1910-13 and £688 in 1926. The average value of piece 
goods exported from the United Kingdom (£340 in 1926) and France 
(£185 in 1910-13 and £306 in 1926) is considerably lower ; while 
the average value of exports from Germany (£205 in 1910-13 and 
£311 in 1926) was above the figure for France in the pre-war 
period, though not in 1926. ^le average values per ton of 
exports^ from British India, Japan and the United States are 
uncertain, since the weight of erq>orts from those countries is 
a matter for estimate. In the case of the two former the average 
values are certainly low, the average quality of the cloth being very 
coarse. 
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Development of the cotton industry in other countries. 

Before proceeding to discuss the position of Great Britain as 
indicated "by the above statistics, it is desirable to review briefly 
the situation in the other countries diown in the Table, with special 
attention to the changes which have occurred since the years 
immediately preceding ^e War. Reference has already been made 
(pp. 11-13) to the growth of the cotton industry abroad during 
earlier years, and to the general course which its development 
followed. It was pointed out that, while the development of the 
industry in different countries has been affected by local drcum- 
stances such as availability of raw materials, access to markets for 
cotton goods, cost of labour, restrictions on working conditions or 
hours of labour, as well as by the operation of protective tariffs, 
the spread of the industry is not limited to cotmtries possessing 
special advantages, such as native supplies of raw material, or a 
body of highly skilled labour. By makiug it difficult to obtain 
imported goods, the war gave a great impetus to the establishment 
or development of local manufacturing industries in many non- 
European cormtries, and the cotton industry was one which could 
easily be developed, since no great skill on the part of labour is 
required to produce coarse 3 rains and fabrics by modem automatic 
or semi-automatic machinery; and the market (and frequently 
the raw material) is on the spot. The industry has therefore come to 
be established on a smaller or greater scale in a large number of 
countries, and further expansion is probably to be anticipated. 
It is important to rememba, however, that in the earlier stages of 
development in any particular county, the industry tends to be 
limited to the easier operations, such as the spinning of coarse 
counts of yam and the weaving of coarse doth of low quality. In 
this connexion the figures given on page 152 as to the proportion of 
mule spindles (representing higher grade production) in the total 
spindleage of the various countries show how widely even the 
principal producing countries vary in the character of their spinning 
m ach in ery, and how far ahead of all others the cotton industry of 
Gi^t Britain is in this respect. It is not, of course, implied that 
this cormtry can witness with equanimity the loss of the less fine 
trade to competing countries, but the relative superiority of Great 
Britain in the quality of its products (a point attested also by the 
high proportion of Egyptian cotton consumed in this country) 
must be borne in mind in considermg the development of the 
cotton industry and trade in other countries. 

Various kinds of statistical data are used for comparing the 
relative importance of differmt countries as regards cotton textile 
production. In countries like India and China, hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving still remain important factors in production, but 
from the point of view of international trade, attention may be 
confined to machine production in factories. From this point of 
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view, one country may be compared with another by reference to 
the number of spindles and looms installed. This criterion, however, 
is subject to certain qualifications. In the first place it relates to 
quantity rather than to quality, though some indication on the latter 
head is afforded by the character of the machinery, e.g. (as explained 
above) by the relative predominance of " mule ” or ring spindles 
or of automatic or other looms in the equipment of the different 
countries. In the second place, the amount of machinery is not by 
itself a complete measure of productive power even on a quantitative 
basis, for account must be taken of factors such as the efBdency of 
the labour available for working the machinery and the number 
of hours per day or week during which the machinery may be (or, 
in fact, is) run in the several countries. As regards efficiency of 
labour, this is no doubt an important factor in the production of 
fine counts of yam and high quality piece goods, but much less 
important where course counts of yam and inferior descriptions of 
cloth are concerned, for the machinery is so highly developed that 
these can be produced satisfactorily even by low skilled labour. 
As regards the running time of the machinery, this is of great relative 
importance, for both in spinning and in weaving the output depends 
predominantly on the speed of the machines, and if these axe running 
full speed the volume of production in different countries will be 
limited by the length of the working day or week. In most of the 
countries concerned, hours of labour are regulated by public enact- 
ment or by agreement, but different countries show great variations 
in the hours so fi^ced. Some particulars compiled by the Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association as regards the principal 
countries are given in Appendix 2, p. 122, and it will be seen that, 
when the hours during which the machineiy is running are taken 
into account, the same amount of machinery installed in different 
countries may represent very different productive capacities.* 

In the third place, comparative statistics of pre-war and post-war 
spindleage give no indication of changes in the. actual volume of 
production, and it would obviously be desirable, if it were possible, 
to compare the actual pre-war and post-war output of yam 
(as well as of manufactured goods) in each country, showing both 
quantities and values. But such figures axe not, as a rule, available, 
and in default it is necessary to fall back upon figures showing ffie 
estimated consumption of cotton in the different countries. 
These statistics are only an imperfect measure of actual production 
in view of the wide differences in the quality of the cotton consumed 
and in the quality of the yam spun in different countries. 


♦ The particulars given in the Appendix relate only to normal or ma . xiTmn n 
hours of work and if short time prevails in one country (as has been the case 
in the ‘'American” spinning section in Lancashire), while two shifts are 
worked elsewhere (as in Japanese spinning mills}, the difference is 
intensified. 

(2707OB) ^ ® 
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It must, moreover, be remembered that statistics as to spmdles, 
looms, or cotton consumption in different countries only carry tbe 
comparison up to iiie stage of grey cloth production, and ihat 
countries vary widely in the “ finishin g ** facilities (bleaching, 
dyeing and printing) which they offer. Comparative statistics on 
this point are not available, but it is certain that Great Britain is 
ahead of every other country if not only the capacity of the fi nis h in g 
plant but its technical efficiency is taken into accoimt. 

A good deal can be learned, however, by comparing the vaiioi^ 
criteria, and particulars of the numbers of spindles md looms in 
Various countries and the cotton mill consumption in the same 
countries will be found in Tables 10 to 15 in Appendix 6 (pages 151-5) . 
It is clear from those Tables that the principal producing countries 
are the United Kingdom, United States of America, Gennany, 
France, Italy, India and Japan. Among the s m all e r European 
producers are Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and Spain. China has greatly increased its productive 
power since 1914 and is potentially of great importance as a producer; 
but in view of the enormous demand for cotton goods in China, 
the increase of production in the country has gone m a in ly into home 
consumption and has not given rise to an important export trade. 

The folbwing Table shows how each of the principal countries 
stands as regards its percentage of the World's (1) Spindles ; 
(2) Looms ; and (3) mUl consumption of cotton : — 


Approximate per- 
Percentage of Percentage of centage of World’s 
World's spmdles. World's looms, mill consumption. 

of cotton (by weight) . 



1913. 

1927. 

1925 (unless 
otherwise 
stated). 

Year 

1912-18. 

1925-26 1< 
1926-27 
(av.) 

Great Britain 

89*8 

35-0 

25-3 


20-8 

13-0 

United States 

21-5 

22-7 

24-5t 


26-6 

28-7 

Germany . . 

7-7 

6-0 

7-7 

(1923) 

7-8 

5-4 

France 

52 

5*8 

5-8 


4-7 

5-0 

Italy 

India 

3*2 

3*0 

4-2 


3-5 

4-0 

4-5 

5-3 

4-9 

(1924) 

7-9 

7-9 

Japan 

China 

1*6 

not 

8-5 

2-1 

2-1* 

0-7* 

(1924 

(1924) 

6-2 

not 

10-3 

6-2 


avail- 



avail- 



able. 




able. 


Total 

82- 8t 

84-0 

75-2 


77 -Ot 

80-5 


* Indndes latest returns available. t Excluding China, 

t 1924 U.S. North (induding Western States), 1925, U.S. South. 
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Comparable pre-war statistics of looms on a world basis are 
not available, but the following table (compiled from Tattersall’s 
" Cotton Trade Review ") shows how the looms owned by the 
principal countries were divided among those countries in 1914 
and 1926 : 


Country. 


Percentage of total looms owned 
in principal countries. 


1914. 1926. 


Great Britain . . 




per cent. 

38-3 

per cent. 
33-3 

United Sisites . . 




33- 1 

32-2 

Germany 




10-9 

10-2 

Franjce . . 




5-1 

7-7 

Italy 




6-7 

5-9 

India 




4-5 

6-5 

Japan . . 




1-2 

3-1 

ChiTia 




0-2 

1-1 





100-0 

100-0 


The percentages diowing cotton mill consumption are based on 
the information given in table 15, p. 155, approximate weights 
having been obtained from that table by converting the various 
descriptions of bales at their average weights. In considering the 
percentages, it is desirable to take account of the proportions of the 
different qualities of cotton included in each country’s cons^ption, 
for a country such as Great Britain, which produces relatively fine 
counts, consumes per spindle a relatively smaller quantity of cotton 
of a higher value per pound than a country which produces relatively 
coarse yams. The following table shows the percentages of varioiK 
irinda of cotton (by weight) which were included in each country’s 
total consumption in the periods in question : — 



Arnsrloan. 

Bast Indian. 

Egyptian. 

Snndriea. 


Country. 

Year 

19ia>13. 

102&-28 

to 

1926-27 

ayera^e 

Year 

1912-18, 

1925- 26 
to 

1926- 27 
average. 

Year 

1912-13. 

1925- 26 
to 

1926- 27 
avenge. 

Year 

1912-13. 

1925- 26 
to 

1926- 27 
average. 

Total. 

Great Britain 
Germany 

Franca 

Italy 

te 

U.S.A. 

82-6 
79-3 
78-5 
75-2 
. 31-5 

5 4 

95 7 

66-9 

80>6 

69-9 

72-4 

40-8 

9*6 

96 -1 

1‘0 

8-7 

7-8 

lS-1 

57-7 

94-4 

3 2 

11 >4 
10-7 
17*8 
62-9 
87>6 
0*3 

13 4 
9*7 
11-8 

3 8 

1 8 
0*1 
3*5 

18*4 

6*4 

13*1 

8*0 

2-4 

0*4 

3*8 

3*0 

2*3 

2*4 

2*9 

9-0 

a*i 

0 8 

11*5 

1*3 

6 3 

1 8 
8*9 

2 2 
1*8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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In Japan and India a large proportion of short staple cotton is 
used, and consequently the percentages of cotton consumption in 
those countries as diown in the table on page 64 are relatively high 
compared vuth their percentages of the world's spindles. Tbe 
extreme opposite case is that of Great Britain, where a very small 
proportion of short staple cotton is used, and where the percentage 
of cotton min consumption is relatively low compared with that of 
spindles. The decline in Great Britain’s percentage of cotton mill 
consumption in 1925-27 as compared with 1912-13 was no doubt 
due largely to the depression which prevailed in the American 
spinning section; but changes as between pre-war and post-war 
years in the average quality of the yam produced in particular 
countries would also atiect the percentages, and in Great Britain in 
particular there has been, as noted earlier, a marked tendency to 
spin finer yams. In the case of Japan, the high proportion of cotton 
consumed as compared with the percentage of the world’s spindles 
is no doubt due not only to the extensive use of short staple cotton 
as explained above, but also to the relatively long daily hours during 
which the sp inning machinery is running. It has been suggested 
that the ability of the British industry to compete, especially with 
Eastern countries, would be increased were greater use made of 
Indian cotton, which is substantially cheaper than (though inferior 
to) American cotton. Considerable adjustments of machinery would 
be necessary to enable Indian cotton to be used extensively. 

Summary of position in certain countries. 

Notes on the development of the cotton industry in various 
countries will be foirnd in Appendix 2, page 84. It will be seen 
that the only other country possessing a cotton industry comparable 
in size with that of the United Kii^dom is the United States of 
America. In the years immediately preceding the war, when the 
British industry was prosperous, the amount of piece goods produced 
in Great Britain must have considerably exceeded the production 
of the United States, though actual comparable figures of output 
are not available.* In the post-war years the position has been 
reversed. For example, in 1923 the production in the United 
States was 8,264 million square }^ards as compared with 5,843 
million square yards in Great Britain in 1924. It is to be remarked 
however, that tiie great bulk of the cotton textile production in the 
United States is consumed in the home market, and only a small 
percentage of it (thoi^h a substantial amount) is exported. From 
the point of view of international trade, in fact, the United States 
was, imtil the post-war period, considerably less important than 
some of the other producing countries whose machinery equipment 

* The production of Great Britain in 1912 was 8,044 million linear yards, 
While the output of the United States in 1914 was about 6,800 million square 
yards. 
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was very much smaller. On the average of the four years 1910-l6j 
the value of yam exported from the United States represented 
only 0*4 per cent, of the total exports from the principal exporting 
coimtries,* but during the three years 1924-26 American exports of 
jram steadily increased and in 1926 represented over 5 per cent, 
of the total from the same group of countries. The corresponding 
percentages for piece goods (where the increase within the 
post-war years has not been so marked) are 4*3 for 1910-13 and 
7 for 1926. 

The cotton industry of Grermany lost a substantial quantity of 
its equipment owing to the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
at the end of the war. Grerman exports of yam in 1910-13 re- 
presented in value 5 • 1 per cent, of the total exports of the principal 
countries. The percentage fell to 2*3 per cent, in 19^ and 1 • 9 per 
cent, in 1925, but recovered to 3 • 5 per cent, in 1926.t piece goods 

also there was reduction in the percentage from 6*5 per cent, before 
the war to 2*6 per cent, in 1924, 1 *9 per cent, in 1^25 and 2*7 per 
cent, in 1926. 

The equipment lost by Germany constituted a substantial ad- 
dition to the resources of the French Cotton industry, and French 
exports both of 3 ram and of piece goods showed an atisolute and a 
proportional increase in the three post-war years 1924-26 as com- 
pared with 1910-13, though no doubt some part of the increase ' 
was due to trade between Alsace-Lorraine and Germany which 
before the war did not figure in intemational statistics. French 
exports of yam represented in value before the war 2*2 per cent, 
and in 1926 4*9 per cent, of the total exports from the principal 
countries ; and the corresponding percentages for piece goods were 
5*9 per cent, pre-war, and in 1926 6*7 per cent. Yam exports, 
however, seriously decked within the period 1924-26 ; and exports 
of piece goods, though greater in quantity in 1926 than in 1925, 
were in both years considerably smaller than in 1924. 

Italy has increased the equipment of her cotton industry since 
pre-war years and shows a considerable increase in exports both 
of yam and piece goods, the percentages being for yam 4-3 per 
cent, pre-war, and about 5*4 per cent, in 1926, though, as in the 
case of France, there has been a steady decline in the quantity of 
exports of yam from Italy within the three post-war years considered. 


• For the ptupose of this and the following paragraphs, the " prinapal 
exporting countries" are those set out in the table on p. 61, excluding 
Czechoslovakia and the Netherlands for which comparable pre-war and 
post-war statistics are not available. 

t Imports of yam into most of the European producing countries are 
substantial, and in the case of Germany far exceed exports. They are shown 
in the Table on p. 70, while exports are given on p. 61. 
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For piece goods the pre-wax figure was 4*9 per cent, and that for 
1926 (which represented a great dedine as compared with 1925, 
though a larger percentage than for 1924) was about 6 >7 per cent. 

The other producing countries in Europe which export substantial 
quantities of cotton yam or piece goods axe Belgium and Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Netherlands. Both B^um and Switzerland 
'e:q)orted larger quantities (and a larger proportionate share) of 
yam in 1924-26 than in 1910-13, wMe though their exports of 
piece goods did not show any very marked increase, their respective 
shares in the total e 2 q)orts of piece goods from the principal coun- 
tries were greater than in 1910-13. In the case of Czechoslovakia 
and the Netherlands, comparable pre-war and post-war statistics 
axe not available. Exports of piece-goods from the Netherlands in 
the years 1924-26 were comparable in weight with those from 
Bdgium, and Czechoslovakian exports of piece-goods were 
considerably greater. Exports of yam from Czechoslovakia 
substantially exceeded those from Italy in weight, though not 
in value. 

India and Japan were, before the wax, by fax the largest exporters 
of yam outside the United Kingdom, their shares in the total value 
of ejq)orts from the principal countries in 1910-13 being 19-2 and 
17-2 per cent., respectively. Japan practically maintained her per- 
centage share on a value basis in the years 1924-26, though the 
weight of the emorts showed a decline. In the case of India, a 
great reduction in yam exports has taken place, her percentage share 
of the total value never rising above SJ per cent, in the years 1924-26.* 
As will be seen bdow, the main reason for the decline was the diminu- 
tion of demand from China, together with an increase in the intemal 
demand for yam. On the other hand, both countries have increased 
their exports of piece goods since pre-war years, the increase in the 
case of Japan being of remarkable magnitude. India’s share of the 
value of exports of piece goods from the principal countries increased 
^m 1 • 1 per cent, in 1910-13 to nearly 2^ per cent, in 1926, but the 
increase in the case of Japan was from about 2 per cent, pre-war 
to nearly 18 per cent, in 1926 ; and the quantity of piece goods 
exported from Japan in the three years 1924, 1925 and 1926, showed 
a steady and substantial increase. The quantity of piece goods 
returned in yards increased from an average of 156,000,000 in 
1910—13 to 1,348,000,000 in 1926.f At the same time the exports of 
piece goods from the United Kingdom declined from 6,651,000,000 
yards in 1910-13 to 3,923,000,000 yards in 1926. The increase in 
the Japanese exports, therefore, was equal in linear yardage to 
a large part of the decline in the exports from the United Kingdom. 

* India also imports substa ntial quantities of 3^ani, and in some post-war 
years imports and exports have been abont equal. 

Some allowance ^ould probably be made, on the other hand, for the 
decline (by number) in the export of goods returned by pieces. 
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Comparative position of British overseas trade. 

After the foiegoiog brief survey of the cotton indru^tiy and trade 
in the principal producing and exporting countties, -die discussion' 
of the overseas trade of Great Britain’may be resumed. The iOgures 
already given show that the Briti^ cotton industry, while increasing- 
in equipment and output prior to the war, and also to spme extent in- 
equipment (i.e. spindles) since the war, 3n5t has represented a steadily 
diminishing proportion of the world's cotton industry. Nevertheless' 
in 1926 it accounted for over one-third of the world's spindles, 
one-quarter of the looms, about two-fifths of the' weight and half 
the '^ue of the yams exported from the principal countries, and 
about half the value of the piece goods exported. It 'was stiU 
unsurpassed by any other country in the extent of its equipment 
and was far ahead of all others in volume and 'value of exports. At 
the same time, as explained in an earlier Section of this Giapter, 
a large portion of the British industry has been suffering since 1921 
from serious depression. 

From the statistics of cotton min consumption given in Table 14, 
on page 154, it appears that the World's mill consumption repre- 
sented 21,637,000 bales on the average of the four years 1909-10 to, 
1912-13. In 1923-24 it 'was some 1,207,000 bales less, but in the 
three foUowing 3 ?ears it exceeded the pre-war average by 1,657,000 
bales, 3,044,000 bales and 4,245,000 bales, respectivdy. These 
figures leave no room for doubt that in 1924-25, 1925-26 and 
1926-27, the world's miU production of 3 rams (and presumably also 
of piece goods) was actu^y in excess of the pre-war average pro- 
duction. It may be concluded, therefore, that the depression in 
the British industry is not a reflection of general conditions 
affecting the cotton industry of the whole world. 

It remains to be considered whether it can be related to a general 
depression of international trade in cotton products. For this pur- 
pose reference must be made to the tables on p. 61, showing exports 
of yam and piece goods from the principal exporting countries. 


Yams. 

As regards ]^ms, the table shows that there has been a material 
contraction in the volume of world trade in comparison with 'the 
pre-war volume. The exports of aU the countries for which com-' 
parable figures are given (i.e. omitting Czechoslovakia) averaged 
287,500 metric tons in 1919-13 and 200,700 metric tons in 1924-26, 
a loss of 30 per cent. As reason has been found to believe ■that the 
■world production of yams has increased since before the war, is 
clear that foreign co'untries are on the whole producing and consu min g 
their own 3 ram to a greater extent than was formerly the case. This 
applies strongly to Japan and British India, where the growth of the 
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weaving industiy has absorbed an increasing amount of home pro 
duced 37am and has caused a heavy diminution of ejqiortSj notwiih 
standing a sunultaneous development of spinning in idiose countries 
It is al^ applicable to some countries which formerly importet 
3rain. OiiTia in particular, which imported enormous quantities fron 
Japan and India, has greatly reduced her purchases. Whereas oi 
the average of the four years immediatdy preceding the wax Japai 
and India exported to Qnna and Hong Kong some 136,000 metri 
tons of yams, ihe quantity was reduced to about 36,000 tons in 1924 
40,000 tons in 1925 and 27,000 tons in 1926. It would seem that Chin 
is approaching sdf sufficiency as a result of the enormous devdopimen 
of modem spinning plant which has taken place in recent yean 
In some other countries, tarifi influences have been at work tendip 
to cut down imports. Thus in the United States it is no dout 
owing largdy to high tarifl rates that imports of 37ams (never ver 
great in quantity) have been reduced by over half, from 3,460 mstri 
tons on -flie average of the four pre-war years to 1,670 metric tor 
on the average of 1924-26. In stiU other countries it may be tha 
diminished import of yam is connected with a reduction in tb 
aggregate amount of yam required, and no doubt this holds in pan 
of Europe where the cotton industry and trade are suflering froi 
depression. It is a significant fact, however, that the total yar 
import trade of Western Europe at any rate is well maintained 


Imports of Yams into certain European Countries. 
(In Metric tons.) 



1910-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Into United Kingdom 

4,104 

3,626 

3.837 

3.581 

France .. 

8,270 

4,179 

4,035 

9,246 

Germany 

27,998 

44,747 

61.276 

25,749 

Belgium 

3,031 

2,634 

2.926 

8,235 

Italy 

633 

851 

1.562 

1,223 

Switzerland 

3,322 

4,698 

3.113 

2,802 

Total 

42.358 

60,635 

76,749 

45.836 


Changes of frontiers— and especially the transfer of Alsac 
Lorraine from Gerniany to France— afiect the full comparabili 
of the figures. Thdr general effect, however, is unmistakable. T 
European international trade in yams continues in probably at les 
&e pre-war volume. The European trade is to an important exte 
in special kinds, colours, or qu^ties of yam ; and in view of t 
considerab^ amciunt of specialisation which exists in the mar 
facturing industries of most European countries, it is practica 
impossible under normal conditions for them to do without import 
yams. ^ 
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The duainisbiiig part of the mternational trade in ya^ is mainly 
outside Europe, and it centres primarily in those qualities which can 
be spun by countries which have recently devdoped a cotton mill 
industry— that is to say, the coarser “ counts." Although there is 
evidence that progress has been made by some of the newer cotton 
min countries (e.g. TnHia and Japan) in the direction of spinning 
finer " counts,” the improvement has not gone far, and these 
countries are not in a position to replace the ^er “ counts ” which 
are produced to a great extent in Lancashire. 

If reference be again made to the 3 ram export table on p. 61, 
it wiU be seen that whereas the aggregate volume of trade on the 
average of tilie years 1924-26 (omitting Czechoslovakia) showed a 
decline of 30 per cent, as compared with that for 1910-13, the 
reduction in the weight of Britidi exports was considembly 
smaller, viz. 20 per cent. ; or, in other words. Great Britain is 
carrying on an actually larger proportion of the trade than 
was the case before the war. On the basis of tonnage the 
British proportion increased from 34 per cent, in 191(^13 to 39 
per cent, on the average of the years 192^26. On the basis of values 
British exports represent a substantially larger proportion of the 
aggregate trade than they do on the basis of tonnage, because 
British yams are on the whole of finer quality. In 1910^-13 British 
exports'of yams represented in value 48 per cent, of the total 
exports of yam, and tiiis had increased to nearly 51 pet cent., taJring 
the average of the years 1924-26. 

Althou^ British exports of yams have on the whole maiotaiu ed 
their place in the diminished total international trade, in particular 
instances they appear to have lost ground to competitors. 
Information will be found in Appendix 2, p. 84, as to the 
tinations of yams exported from some of the principal countries, 
oTifl as to the competitive position in some important markets. 
British exports of yams are anal 3 ^ed accor din g to destinations in 
the Table on p. 54, and it will be sem that the principal markets 
for British yams are Europe and British India. On the whole, the 
trade with European countries has been well maintained, but that 
with India has declined heavily. The figures given on p. 101 show 
that total imports of yam into India have hem somewhat laiger 
in recent post-war years than in the years immediately preceding the 
\rar. Before the war some 88 •! per cent, of the weight of yams 
imported came from Great Britain and 1*4 per cent, from Jaj»m 
On the average of the jrears 1924—25 to 1926—^, however, only 36*2 
per cent, came from Great Britain and as much as 58 *9 per cent, from 
Ja pan Again , it is hkely that the incite in the United States 
exports of yams, from about 1,000 metric tons before the war to 
some 10,900 metric tons in 1926, may have been effected to some 
extent at the expense of British trade. American yams are 
exported almost entirely to South America and Canada, countries 
to which British shipments have markedly declined. 
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Before leaving the question of yam exports, it should be pointed 
out that the amount of 3 ram exported as such from the United 
Kingdom represents only about one-eighth of the total weight of 
yam produced. Hence the reduction in exports of yams whidi 
has occurred, while by no means insignificant, represents only a 
small fraction of the total output. Figures given above (p. 51) 
indicate that if yam exported in the form of piece goods is taken 
into account, over two-thirds of the total is exported. The fortunes 
of the spinning section of the industry depend mainly therefore on 
the export trade in piece goods, the subject which will now be 
discussed. 


Piece goods. 

Owing to the lack of uniformity in the units used by different 
countries for recording the volume of their overseas trade in cotton 
piece goods, an exact comparison of the total volume of the pre-war 
and post-war international trade cannot be made. The available 
data suggest, however, that the volume of world trade in 1924-26 
was somewhat less than in 1910-13. Any such diminution is un- 
doubtedly more than accounted for by the decline in the volume of 
British exports, which fell from about 6,651 mUlion 3 rards in 1910-13 
to 4,382 million yards in 1924-26, i.e. by about 34 per cent. In 
considering figures of quantity, however, account must be taken of 
the fact that the trade in superior qindities of goods has been better 
maintained than the trade in the iiderior qualities. On the basis of 
values British exports of piece goods represented in 1910-13 some 
70*7 per cent of the total value of piece goods exported from the 
countries for which comparable figures are given in the Table on 
page 61 (i.e. omitting Netherlands and Czechoslovakia). In 1924 
and 1925 the corre^onding percentage was 56*6 and in 1926 51*4. 

It appears that the falling-off in British trade in piece goods may 
be connected in part with the dechne in the total intemational trade 
in ^ece goods, but that ground has also been lost to foreign com- 
petitors. The circumstances which have contributed to HiTwiTiieVi 
the a^pregate intemational trade in piece goods are largely siTnilar 
to those which contributed to dimin ish the trade in 3mms. The 
aggregate production and consumption of cotton goods in the world 
is probably greater than it was before the war, but these goods are 
being produced more largely in consuming countries. Special 
reference should here be made to the case of India* — ^the largest 
consumer of imported cotton goods in the world. Indian dependence 
upon imported goods has been greatly reduced since the war as a 
rrault of the development of local manufacturing. It is estimated 
that the quantity of piece goods available annually for consumption 
in India averaged before the war about 4,000 million yards. The 
average for 1924-25 to 1926-27 was about the same. But annual 


* See Appendix 2, p. 100. 
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production in India in the later period was about 1,100 million 3 mrds 
more than in the earlier period, and retained imports were reduced 
correspondingly. This, alone, would probably account for any 
reduction in the aggregate volume of international trade in piece 
goods. Moreover, &e reduction in the Indian import trade alEects 
primarily the Lancashire cotton industry, m view of the predominant 
part which that industry played in the suppl 3 dng of piece goods to 
India before the war. 

The tendency to substitute home-produced for imported goods 
has made itself felt in many other cotmtries, e.g. Camda, Brazil, 
and some European countries. 

The devdopment of cotton manufacturing industries abroad has 
resulted also in increased competition with Britidi goods in the 
international trade which remains.* Specially prominent in this 
connection is Japan. The Japanese export trade in piece goods had 
already begun to grow rapi^y before the war, but the war, by 
maTfing European goods unobtainable in distant markets, gave an 
immense impetus to the Japanese export trade and to the Japanese 
cotton industry. Post-war experience, moreover, has shown that 
the Japanese industry is based upon solid foundations, and that it 
is not merely able to hold much of the trade which it gained during 
the war, but is in a position to push its way stdl further into many 
important markets. Mass distribution of standardised goods is said 
to be a feature of the trade. The considerable development of the 
■fiTiisbiTig industries in Japan has enabled her to export not merely 
grey cloth, but also l^ge quantities of jQnished doth. Japanese 
competition has become formidable in China, India, and olher great 
markets of the Far East ; and Japanese goods have begun to appear 
in East and South Africa, in the Middle and Near !l^t, in South 
America, and to a small extent in Australasia. The total 
imports of grey doth into India in 1910-11 to 1913-14 (average) 
were 1,355 nullion jrards of which Japan supplied leas than 
one four-hundredth part. In 1926-27, the total was 748 millions 
and Japan's share over one-fifth. Between 1913 and 1925, the 
Japanese share in imports into China is estimated to have increased 
from about one-fourUi to three-fourths. 

In comparison with the Japanese exports the export trade of India 
is insignificant. The Tn diaTi mins are mainly occupied in producing 
for the home market. Nevertheless, exports have considerably 
increased since before the war. They go largdy to Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements, the Middle East and East Africa. 


* The exports of British piece goods axe analysed by destinations in the 
Table on pp. 54-7 ; and Appent^ 2, p. 84, contains information as to 
exports of piece goods (by destinations) from some of the principal producing 
countries n-nri as to the competitive position in a number of important markets. 
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Qima has not yet begun to export to any considerable extent, and 
in fact the deveLopment of the Chinese manufacturing industry only 
^^tly restricted the demand for imported piece goods. But the 
potentialities of China in connection with cotton manufacture are 
enormous. The industry has grown rapidly, and, while the disturbed 
state of the country must hamper progress, it may wdd be that China 
will become an important competitor in the world's cotton trade of 
the future. 

Other countries whose competition has increased in a marked 
degree since before the war include Italy and the United States. 
The Italian cotton industcy had been growing in importance for 
many 37ears before the war, and it has made further progress since 
the dose of the war. The finishing industries have attained a con- 
siderable development, and Italian exports comprise large quantities 
of dyed, coloured and printed goods. The prindpal Italian markets 
are in the Near East and in South America. There, and in some 
other markets, Britidi exporters have experienced severe competition 
from the Italian trade. 

American cotton exports consist largely of standardised products 
sold in the various markets by pattern cards. They are sent 
predominantly to Canada, Mexico, Cuba and the West Indies, 
Central and South America and the Philippine Islands, and in 
practically all these markets American trade has increased — ^to a 
considerable extent, it would seem, at the e3q>ense of British trade. 
Canada obtained before the war nearly four-fifths in quantity of 
her imported cotton piece goods from the United Kingdom, and the 
remainder mainly from the United States. On the average of the 
years 1924-25 to 1928-27 the British share has been reduced to just 
over half, and the United States share has increased to nearly half. 
In Mexico and some South American markets also a marked sbift-ing 
in the proportion in favour of American trade can be traced. 
American goods also appear to have displaced British imports to 
some extent in South AUca, and to have gained a small footing in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

From what has been said it is dear that Bri tish export trade has 
sufEered both from the growth of manufacture in consuming countries, 
which has reduced the aggregate volume of mtemational trade, and 
from the increased severity of competition of other exporting 
countries in many markets— largely in the Far East but to an im- 
portant extent also in the Near !^t, in East and South Africa, 
in Canada, and in Central and South America. There are certain 
important markets, on the other hand, in which Bri tish piece-goods 
have substantially held their ground relatively to the trade of other 
exporting countries. 

One of these markets is the United States itsdf, and here British 
trade has not merely held its relative place but has expanded 
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absolutdy — ^notwithstanding exceedingly high rates of duty levied 
upon imports in the last few years. The expiration is that the goods 
exported to the United States are of very hig^ quality, sudi as are 
not produced there to any great extent, and ihat the abounding 
prosperity of America since the war has resulted in an increased 
demand which the tarifE has failed to check. 

In Brazil, the high tarifE also practically restricts imports to goods 
of superior quality, and it is signiOcant that in the imports of that 
country British trade has fully maintained its rdative position, 
thou^ there has been some falling off in the absolute volume. Both 
in the United States and Brazil, British goods represent the bulk 
(75 to 80 per cent, in quantity) of the piece goods imported, a fact 
which may be regarded as indicating the position of predominance 
which the Briti^ cotton industry has attained and maintains as 
regards the finest qualities of piece goods. This may also be observed 
in the Australian and New Zealand markets where the demand is 
also predominantly for the better qualities of goods. The imperial 
cormexion and preferential tariff rates doubtless play a part, and 
Britirii exports of piece goods to Australasia have Mtherto, it would 
appear, experienced no serious competition from other coimtries. 

The fact is that almost everywhere Lancashire is able to hold her 
own in free competition in the higher and highest qualities of cloth. 
Such competition as there is comes mainly from European countries 
As regards coarse cloths, events have shown that Lancashire has lost 
much ground in competition with the East, and it is probably not 
to be expected that she will be able to regain much (if any) of the 
trade wMch she has lost in the commonest qualities, or even perhaps 
to retain all the trade which she stiU holds. The East h^ some 
important advantages both in the cost of raw material and in other 
ways ; and in the market for common qualities price is all important. 
Between the fine and the common qualities there is a wide range of 
goods ; and the future of Lancashire will depend to a great extent 
on her ability to retain a large share of this trade. She has on her 
side substantial advantages, to some of which reference has already 
been noade ; but international competition for the class of trade in 
question is keen, and in some of the competing countries both the 
organisation and the methods of the cotton industry differ sub- 
tantiaUy or even fundamentally from those in this country. If 
Lancashire is to succeed, it will be necessary for her to see to it that 
her methods and organisation are capable of adjustment if required 
to meet changed and fitianging conditions, and are maintained at 
the highest pitch of efi&ciency. Only in this way will it be possible 
for her to place her products on the world's markets at prices and 
under conditions which will enable them to hold their own. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Tbe Raw Cotton Saindy^ 

The Liflncasbire cotton, industry is entirely dependent upon 
imported raw matensl, and it is important to consider its require*- 
ments in relation to the available supplies. The quantities of cotton 
imported into and retained in the United TCiTigHom from the 
principal sources were as follows in 1910-13 and in the years since 
1920 


Retained Imports in Bales of 500 



1910-13 av. 

1920-24 av. 

1925. 

1926. 

F^rom 





United States . . 

3,180,312 

1,804,650 

2,398,197 

2,080,012 

Egypt . . 

579,025 

494,160 

491,629 

503,956 

British India 

83,560 

119,074 

192,122 

115,055 

Brazil 

60,683 

42,012 

74,068 

64,292 

Peru 

52,898 

138,882 

161,417 

169,982 

Other Foreign Countries 33,489 

71,501 

138,001 

148,462 

Other British Countries 25,642 

79,967 

193,647 

226,596 

Total 

% 

4,015,609 

2,750,246 

8,639.081 

3,308,855 


In 1927 retained imports amounted to 3,002,932 bales of 500 lb. 

Before the war Lancashire was dependent upon the United States 
for folly three quarters of the quantity of raw cotton consumed. 
Since the war the proportion has been slightly lower, but it is still 
nearly two-thirds of the whole. After the United States, Egypt 
figures as the most important source of supply, and her importance 
is in fiict somewhat greater than a comparison of mere quantities 
would suggest, as much of the Egyptian cotton is of hi^ quality 
suitable for fine spinning. Imports from other sources were insignifi- 
cant before the war, representing only about 6 per cent, of the total 
quantity of cotton retained ; but these other sources of supply have 
expanded both relatively and absolutely since the war, and in 1926 
they accounted between them for more than 20 per cent, of the 
aggregate quantity of raw cotton retained. 


Disadvantages of itndue dependence on one source of sttpply. 

The disadvantages arising from dependence on the American 
cotton crop had frequently been brou^t home to the industry in 
the past, and the necessity for developing alternative sources of 
supply — ^both of the qualities produced in America and if possible 
also of those produced in Egypt — ^was increasingly apparent. 

As regards American cotton, important factors were the 
increasing difficulties in securing a furffier expansion of production, 
owing to the labour problem in the cotton growing States and to the 
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prevalence of an insect pest known as the boU weevil ; and also the 
growth of American consumption, which tended to restrict the export 
surplus. As regards Egyptian cotton, the limited area available, 
and the tendency to a diminished 3 ndd per acre, were important 
considerations. The course of American cotton production, together 
with the extent to which the crop was exported or retained in the 
United States, and also the comse of Egyptian cotton production, 
are shown in the following table. 


{Thousands of Bedes of 500 



Year. 

United States. 


Egyptian 

O^. 

Total Crop 
(inc. linters). 

Exports*. 

Retained 
in U.S.A. 

1880-4 average . 

5,865 

8,987 

1,878 

555 

1885-0 

»» • 

6,793 

4,536 

2,257 

585 

1890-4 

»B • 

8,824 

5,700 

2,624 

952 

189&-9 

it * 

9,509 

6,498 

3,011 

1,192 

1900-4 

it • 

10,899 

7,176 

3,723 

1,219 

1905-9 

it • 

11,936 

7,792 

4,144 

1,276 

1910-8 

it • 

14,341 

9,390 

4,951 

1,511 

1920-4 

it • 

11,587 

6,385 

5,202 

1,236 

1925 

• ■ . 

17,219 

8,377 

8,842 

1,593 

1926 

• ■ • 

19,137 

11,587 

7,550 

1,727 

1927 

.. 

13.789t 

(a) 

(«) 

l,280t 


* For 12 months ending 31st July following, 
t Prdiminary figure {a) not yet avaiUt^. 


Up to the war the production of cotton in America, the amount 
exported and the amount retained were generally increasing. On 
the whole, the proportion of the crop retained was fairly steady at 
about one-third of the whole. The crops in 1920-24 averaged 
19 per cent, less than in 1910-13, but the amount retained in the 
United States was 5 per cent, greater, while the amount exported was 
32 per cent. less. In 1925 and 1926 the American crops were excep- 
tionally large and the amounts esported showed a substantial 
increase. 

The Egyptian crop expanded very greatly between 1885-89 and 
1900-04, and there was a further increase between the latter period 
and 1910-13. The post-war figures diow little further advance. 


Course of Cotton Prices. 

Great as was the increase in the American and Egyptian crops 
before the war, it was not greater than the increase in demand, and 
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in fact the price of raw cotton froxn the middle 1890’s was r ising 
relatively to the general levd of wholesale prices, as is indicated in 
the following statement, f which covers also the post-war period : — 


Average prices of 1910-13=100. 


1 

Board of Trade 
Index No, of 
Wholesale Prices 
of Commodities 
Gwierally. 

Prices of 

American. 

Baw Cotton. 

Good Fair 
Egyptian. 

189(M 

89-7 

65-5 

52-8 

1895-8 

80-8 

59-1 

50-5 

1900-4 

86*8 

76-6 

70-6 

1905-0 

91-0 

83-3 

84-1 

1910-3 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

192(M 

204-8 

213-8 

219-3* 

1925 

164-8 

177-5 

224-0* 

1926 

153-4 

128-3 

127-0* • 

1927 

146-5 

131-4 

129-9* 


* Fully good lair SakeUatldia. 


The price of raw cotton, which had been rising before the war 
relativdy to general wholesale prices, rose still further relativdly 
in 1920-24. From 1925 onwards, however, there was a movement in 
the opposite direction, promoted by the exceptional magnitude of 
the American crop ; and the average price index of American, as 
also of Egyptian, cotton stood in 19^ and 1927 below the general 
index number. 

Comparing the comse of prices of American with that of Egyptian 
cotton, it may be noted that the broad tendency ance the middle 
1890’s has beim for the price of the latter to rise rdativdy to the 
price of the former. From this point of view it appears that the 
necessity for increasing the output of the hi^er qualities of cotton 
which are produced in Fg 3 q>t is even more pressing than the 
necessity for expanding supplies of those qualities which are 
produced in America. 

The British Cotton Growing AssooioHon. 

The signs of impending shortage were not unheeded by L^cashire, 
and as long ago as 1902 the British Cotton Growing Association was 
formed wifii title object of extending the cultivation of cotton in the 
British Empire. The Association was incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1904. It has an authorised capital ol £500,000, of which 
some £473,000 has been subscribed, but the Association does not 
aim at making a profit. It has been supported both by employers 

t See also table on page 137 lowing average prices in each quarter of the 
years 1924 to 1927 as compared with the price in 1913. 
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and operatives in the cotton industry, and the Coundl includes 
representatives of the principal trade unions in the industry. Its 
activities cannot here be described in detail, but they have mani- 
fested themsdves largely in the following directions : — 

{a) Establishment of ginneries ; 

(6) Advances to growers, guaranteeiag fixed prices to growers 
and marketing cotton ; 

(c) Distribution of seed ; 

{d) Co-operation with other bodies, such as the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation (as to which particulars follow) ; 

(«) Investigation of the possibilities of various cotton areas and 
tbe publication of reports thereon. 

Broadly, the Association has done very valuable work in stimula- 
ting the (^tivation of cotton in many parts of the Empire, in 
discovering the areas suitable for cotton growing and (what is 
almost equally important) the areas not suitable, and in selecting 
the best varieties to be grown in each district. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

A further important step was taken after tbe war in the formation 
of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. The Board of Trade 
Departmental Committee appointed in 1916 to consider tbe position 
of the Textile Trades after the war emphatically advised the 
encoruagement of cotton growing in new areas, and recommended* 
that " in order to further sudb efiorts a standing Advisory Committee 
should be appointed .... to investigate in all its bearings the 
question of increasing the supply of cotton within the Britiria Empire, 
to act as a clearing house for information, and generally to assist 
and advise ihe Governments concerned in tbe development of their 
cotton growing resources”. A conamittee was set up, and from it was 
evolved the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, which was in- 
corporated under Royal Charter in November, 1921, and endowed 
witih a fund of nearly £1,000,000, being half the Government’s 
share of the surplus from the war-time control of Egyptian cotton. 
Under the Cotton Industry Act, 1923, the Corporation was provided 
with an income by the imposition for five years of a levy of 6d. on 
eadi bale used in this country, the levy being collected through the 
Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Associations. The Corporation is 
managed by a Committee comprising representatives of eadh section 
of the cotton trade and of the Government. The Corjwration has 
paid considerable attention to the promotion of research into such 
questions as the varieties of cotton most suitable for each district, 
ihe possibility of evolving new varieties, and the methods of counter- 
ricting insect pests. It has also, largely by means of post graduate 
studentships, promoted the training of men to act as agricultural 
officers in the new cotton growing coirntries. The improvement of 

* Report of the Cominittee on the Tractilfi Trades after the war. (Cd. 9070.) 
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road aad rail transport in the cotton growing countries and tbe 
initiation of regu^ Upping services from ^e ports have also 
claimed the attention of the Corporation, as the existence of adequate 
transport facUities is a pre-requisite to the expansion of cotton 
cultivation. 

Increase of Empire Cotton Crop, 

The results of the efCorts which have been made to increase 
cotton production in the Empire are not yet fully reflected in the 
crop statistics but the figures on page 83, taken from the Annual 
Reports of the British Cotton (lowing Association, sufficiently 
indicate that the rate of expansion in the newer cotton growing areas 
is very considerable. 

The aggregate production of these countries does not yet represent 
a substantial factor in the world’s cotton supply, but if the recent 
rate of progress is continued it will do so before many years are past.* 
Devdopment has been most marked in Northern Nigeria, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and the Sudan. The cotton crop of ihe l^t named 
country is of special importance as it is of the long-stapled Egyptian 
variety, suitable for fine spinning. The other territories included 
above produce for the most part cotton which can be used in sub- 
stitution for American medium staple cotton, but in the West 
Indies there is produced some of the finest quality of long-stapled 
cotton, known as “ Sea Island ” cotton. 

The table on p. 83 takes no accoimt of India, one of the oldest 
cotton growing coimtries in the world, which ranks second only to 
the United States as regards the quantity of cotton produced. 
Indian cotton is for the most part of short staple, suitable for the 
production of coarse yams and fabrics only, and it frequently 
contains much dirt. It has, therefore, been htrie used in Lancariure, 
and, apart from suppl 3 nng the requirements of the Indian cotton 
industry, it is exported mainly to Japan and the continent of Europe. 
The growing of better cotton from American seed is being fostered 
by the Indian Government and other interests (notably the Indian 
Cotton Committee) in conjunction with the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation, and India may be expected to produce in the future an 
increasing proportion of the better qualities of cotton. The main 
difficulty is the improgressive methods of the native cultivators. 

It riiould be added that the rate of expansion of the Empire 
Cotton crop is bound to be affected by the market price of the ma- 
terial. A high level of cotton prices relatively to tite general level 
of prices would accelerate, wMe on the contrary a low level of 
prices would retard development. Much also depends upon the 
progress of transport and other works in the new cotton growing 
areas. In this connection reference may be made to a memorandum 

• As mentioned on p. 18 , a “ futures ” contract for dealings in “ Empire and 
Miscellaneous " cotton was estabUshed on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange m 
1925 . 
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on Transport Devdopment and Cotton Growing in East Africa 
(Cmd. 2463.) submitted by the Gonunittee on Industry and Trade 
to the Prime Minister in 1925. 

World's Cotton Production and Consumption. 

Of the cotton crops of other countries outside the British Empire 
it is not necessary to write m detail, but it is convenient here to 
present a general summary of the world’s cotton crops indicating 
the changes since before tibe war. 

EsHmatc of WorWs Cotton Crops.* 

(Thonsanda of bales of approximately 500 lb.) 



1905-5 1910-1 1920-1 

to to to 

1909-10. 1913-4. 1924-5. 
Average Average Average 

1925-6. 

1926-7 

America • . 



11,938 

14,341 

11,587 

17,219 

19,137 

T-nrlifl. 



3.181 

3,370 

3,905 

5,000 

4,002 

Egypt 



1,276 

1,511 

1,236 

1,593 

1,727 

Russia 



675 

906 

182 

715 

802 

Cbiua. . 



978 

2,486 

1,688 

1,795 

1,533 

other Countries 



967 

1,118 

1,605 

2,148 

2,196 

Total 

. . 

. . 

19,018 

23,682 

20,203 

28,470 

29,397 


* Baaed on Statistics pnbliahed in the Empire Cotton Growing Review. 

The world’s cotton crop was increasing rapidly before the war. 
During and for a time after the war further expansion was checked, 
and the average crop in 1920-21 to 1924-25 was nearly 15 per cent, 
below the average of 1910-11 to 1913-14. In 192^26 and in 
1926-27 the world’s cotton crop substantially exceeded the pre-war 
level, mainly owing to exceptional crops in the United States. 

In concluding thh Appendix rderence may be made to Tables 14 
and 15 on pp. 154-5 which show the estimated consumption of the 
principal Imds of raw cotton by the spinning mills of various 
coimtries. The statistics are in terms of " running bales ” i.e., bales 
of diSerent weights, but indicate broadly the ^tribution of the 
world’s cotton crop. In considering the statistics, it should be 
borne in mind that the cotton consumption of different countries 
bears no uniform relation to the extent of the spinning industries 
of the countries, since a country which spins coarse counts requires 
a greater weight of cotton in proportion to spindleage than a country 
which spins finer counts. 

American cotton is the principal raw material of the United 
States industry, and also of the cotton industries of European 
countries, except Russia. Japan also consumes a substantial 
quantity— much more than before the war. East Indian cotton is 
consumed mainly in India and Japan, but some also is consumed 
in Europe--principally on the Continent. Of Egyptian cotton 
Great Britain is the largest consumer — and this applies particularly 
to the finer qualities. The United States is also a large consumer, 
and substantial quantities are used by Continental countries. 



A^oximaU estimate of cotton grown in the newer areas. 
(Bales of 500 lb.) 



(a) Exports. (&) Znclnding 
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APPENDIX 2. 

Notes on the Ciottaia Xodnstiy and Tcade in Other Coontties. 

The notes contained in this Appendix deal first -with a munber of 
produciiig countries, namely, United States, Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, 
Poland, In(ha, J apan and China. These countries, with the exception 
of China, are also the principal exporting countries as regards 
cotton 37 am and piece goods. Some of them (notably India, China 
and, on a much smaller scale, the United States) constitute im- 
portant markets for imported piece goods; and many of them, 
including not only China and India, but also several of the European 
countries mentioned, import large quantities of yam. The Appendix 
contains information as to imports of cloth and yam into such 
producing countries, and it also contains further notes on a number 
of other countries (in Asia, Africa, Australasia and North and 
South America) which are important primarily as markets for 
piece goods. A list of all the countries dealt with in this Appendix 
is given below. 

In addition to the information contained in this Appendix 
regarding the cotton industry and trade in other countries, re- 
ference may also be made to the paragraphs on pages 1 1-14, dealing 
with the general development of the cotton industry throughout 
the World in earlier years, to the Tables Nos. 9 to 17 in Appen dix 
6 showing for various countries the amount of cotton machinery, 
the cotton mill consumption, and the exports of 37 am and piece 
goods, as well as to the Tables and information contained in Section 
V of the Giapter (p. 59), where the competitive position of the 
Britidi industry and trade is reviewed in relation to that of other 
countries. 


List of Countries dealt wi£h. 


Argentina 


Page. 
.. 120 

Italy 

Page. 

90 

Australia 


.. 116 

Japan 

. . 104 

Belgium 


92 

Kenya 

.. 113 

BrazU 


119 

Mexico 

.. 118 

Canada 


.. 117 

Netherlands . . 

95 

Ceylon 


Ill 

Netherlands East Indies 

.. 109 

China . . 


.. 107 

New Zealand . . 

117 

Czechoslovakia 


94 

Nigeria 

.. 115 

Egypt. . 


.. Ill 

Pbland 

97 

France 


88 

Straits Settlements . . 

110 

Germany 


86 

Switzerland . . 

93 

Gold Coast . . 


114 

Union of South Africa 

115 

India 


99 

United States 

85 
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TTnited States. 

Apart frCm being the principal producer of raw cotton, America 
has a laige manufacturing industry, which ranks second only in 
the amount of its equipment to that of Great Britain ; and ^e is a 
large consumer of manufactured goods. The mamifactuiing in- 
dustry has increased substantially in recent years and ha<t shifted 
increasingly from the older textile districts of New England to 
the cotton growing states, where it has advantages both as regards 
access to raw materials and even more as regards cheap labour. 
The United States possesses between a fifth and a quarter of the 
world's spindles and looms, and uses rather more than a quarter of 
the cotton consumed in the world's cotton mills. The production 
of woven cotton goods as ascertained at the last five Censuses of 


Manufactures was as follows : — 


1909 


6,267,561,000 sq. yards 

1914 


6,813,541,000 „ „ 

1919 


6,317,398,000 „ „ 

1921 


6,703,836,000 „ „ 

1923 


8,264,220,000 „ „ 


The bulk of this production is consumed in the United States, 
but the export trade is substantial, and it exceeds the import trade 
in amount. The amoimt of exports and imports of cotton piece 
goods in certain pre-war and post-war years, so far as stat^ in 
square yardage, is ^own by the following figures : — 


Imports of Piece Goods into and exports of Piece Goods from the United 
States, so far as recorded in square yardage. 

(In Thousands of Square imrds.) 



1909-10 
to 1912-3 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Imports. Total . . 

Average. 

55,661 

177,386 

109,249 

60,680 

From — 

United Kingdom 

43,741 

150,651 

91,519 

44,223 

Germany 

3,163 

1,495 

2,125 

1,590 

France . . 

4,511 

6,188 

2,483 

2,226 

Switzerland 

1,928 

5,200 

2,520 

5,098 

Japan . . 

1,423 

9,228 

5,373 

2,267 

Exports. Total . . 

394,502<^ 

478,729 

544,138 

514,089 

To— 

Canada 

16,510 

33,625 

38,333 

46,566 

Mexico 

2,064 

18,073 

21,217 

14,436 

Cuba 

21,443 

81,069 

66,532 

70,078 

Haiti . . 

20,990 

23,191 

31,121 

17,517 

♦ Exports in linear yardage in 1909-10 to 1912-13. 
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Exports — contd. 
To— 

Guatemala 
Salvador 
Dominicau 
Republic 
Oolombia 
Chile .. 
Aigentma 
Philippines 
China . • 
British South 
Africa 


190&-10 

to 1912-13. 

1924. 

Average. 

4,440 

11,709 

8,837 

13,637 

11,477 

17,377 

20,259 

32,325 

10,737 

22,696 

1,639 

21,473 

61,446 

67,561 

91,164 

1,552 

275 

7,796 


1925. 

1926. 

8,269 

11,434 

16,310 

11,131 

17,840 

13,814 

43,948 

33,756 

23,540 

24,673 

22,932 

19,305 

79,787 

101,101 

7,437 

1,424 

12,174 

14,025 


The post-war figures exclude some piece goods recorded since, but 
not before, the war in weight. 

Assuming that liuear yardage does not vary greatly from square 
3 rardage in the case of e 2 q)orts, it is dear that both imports and 
exports are greater than they were on the average of four pre-war 
years. Great Britain appears to have fully maintained her pr^ 
dominance in the import trade. In the eaqwrt trade the main 
features are the expansion in trade with American countries. North, 
Central and South, and the dwindling of the China trade. Rxports 
consist of more or less standardised products s imil a r to those 
produced for the internal market. The Americans print vast 
quantities of doth from a limited number of designs, though with a 
variety of colourings, and assortments are shipped to the various 
markets, where they are sold by pattern cards. It is obvious that 
the trade is on a completdy different basis from the British export 
trade, with its careful attention to the individual requirements of 
the purchasers. 

The American import trade in cotton doth is a high-grade trade, 
as is ^own by the greater average value per yard of imports than of 
exports. It meets requirements in the matter of taste and quality 
for which the American industry with its system of mass production 
makes little attempt to cater. The great prosperity of the United 
States has resulted in an increased demand for suim goods, which 
the high post-war tariff has failed to check. 


Genuany. 

The German cotton industry is somewhat widdy scattered, the 
principal districts in which the industry is carried on being South 
Germany, Rhineland and Westphalia, Saxony and Silesia. Through 
the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine to France at the end of the War, 
Germany lost about If million spindles and 38,000 looms. She 
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possessed about 10*9 ztiillion spinning spindles in 1927, as compared 
with 11*4 million in 1914. The number of looms is estimated at 
about 220,000, excluding 20,000 or 30,000 devoted to the manu- 
facture sometimes of cotton cloth and sometimes of woollens or 
linen or half woollen or half linen*. Spinning and weaving are 
frequently combined in one business, and to an increasing extent 
firms do &eir own finishing, but the greater part of the doth manu- 
factured in the weaving sheds is still sold in the grey state. For 
noany years past there has been a tendency to spin finer yams, and 
some fine Egyptian yams are produced. Large quantities of fine 
37ams, together with lower coimts, are, however, imported, and this 
trade may be illustrated by the following table : — 


Imports of Cotton Yams inio Germany. 
(In Metric tons.) 



1910-13. 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

From United Kingdom 

22,482 

17,302 

23,874 

13,865 

Switzerland . . 

1,330 

4,389 

6,241 

3,276 

Alsace-Lorraine 

. . — 

5,677 

936 

248 

Czecho^valda 
Other Countries 

:: > 

9,985 

7,394 

15,463 

14,762 

5,145 

3,215 

Total 

27,998 

44,747 

61,276 

25,749 


In 1910-13 imports averaged 27,998 metric tons per annum, and 
of this quantity no less than 80*3 per cent, was imported from the 
United Kingdom. In only one of the three post-war 37ears diown, 
namdy, 1^5, did the total imports of 3 ^ams from the United 
Kingdom exceed the pre-war average, while the aggregate imports of 
yams (even if imports from Als^ce-I^rraine be deducted) f^ short 
of the pre-war average in one year only, namely, 1926. The per- 
centage of British 3 rams to total imports feU to S®* 7 in 1924, ^*0 
in 1925 and 53*8 in 1926. The figures suggest that Great Brit^ 
has had to meet keener competition from other countries (induding 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia) tlian was the case before the war. 
It diould be added that imports from Great Britain indude a 
relativdy greater proportion of fine yams than do imports from other 
countries, as is proved by their higher average value pa ton. In 
1910-13 the average value per ton was 4,070 M. for British yams, 
compared with 2,240 M. for foreign yams. In 1924, the figures wae 
7,760 M. for British and 5,120 for otha, and in 1925 8,800 for 
Britidi and 4,330 for otha. Measured in values, imports of 3 mms 
from Great Britain represented 88*1 pa cent, of aggregate imports 
of 3^ains in 1910-13, 48*9 per cent, in 1924 and 56*5 pa cent, in 
1925. The correspondin g percentage for 1926 is 70*8. 

* Manchester Guardian CommerciaJ, 10th December, 1925. European 
Textiles Supplement. 
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The German export trade in 3 ^ams is of rdativd.y little importance. 
The extent and (Section of the export trade in piece goods may be 
illustrated by the following table : — 


Escorts of Cotton Piece Goods from Germany. 
(In Metric tons.) 



1910-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To United Kingdom 

5,888 

1,044 

1,157 

2,027 

Netherlands 

2,051 

1,528 

1,285 

1,033 

Austria-Hungary 

585 

1,583* 

780* 

520* 

Turkey . . 

2,260 

339 

592 

343 

United States . . 

1,575 

2,285 

2,495 

1,571 

Argentina 

3,142 

945 

1,129 

1.417 

Brazil 

1,802 

76 

174 

244 

British India 

3,746 

1,168 

632 

1,572 

Other countries 

18,807 

11,515 

11,559 

11,110 

Total 

.. ^ 39,856 

20,438 

19,803 

19,887 


* Austria. 


The German export trade in piece goods has been reduced in 
comparison with the pre-war trade by about half, but part of this 
is no doubt attributable to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Imports of piece goods into Germany averaged 8,892 metric tons 
in 1910-13, 25,714 toiw in 1924, 25,261 tons in 1925 and 8,651 
tons in 1926. The British Trade Accounts show substantial exports 
to Germany amounting to 5,250 tons in 1924, 10,780 tons in 1925 
and 4,610 tons in 1926. 


nance. 

Cotton manufacturing has long been carried on in France. The 
recovery of A^ace-Lorraine at the end of the War resulted in an 
importmt addition to the equipment of the French cotton industry 
^ce Alsace wntains some 1,730,000 spinning spindles, 147,000 
doubling spmcfles and nearly 38,000 looms.* Thm equipment in 
some of the otiier areas was extensively damaged during the War, 
but tte mdustty has been completely restored. Induding Alsace, 
tte French cotton industry is said to comprise some 9J million 

iS^d^nmt’ doubling spindles, 182.000 power 

8.000 hand looms, these figures representing a substmtial 
M rompared with 1914. The industry is 

TSffle Nonnandy. the NorSem 

textile area of Roubaix-Tourcomg and Lille, the Vosges, Alsace, 


Guardian Commerciid. 
iextues Supplement. 


10th December, 1925. European 
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and the neighbourhood of Roanne in Central France. Each district 
spedaJises to a great extent on difierent types of products. Grenerally, 
in spinning, the production of coarse and medium counts pre- 
dominates, but in liile and in Alsace the spinning of fine and very 
fine counts together with the manufacture of sewing cotton is 
an important industry. 

As a result of the inclusion of Alsace-Lorraine, the statistics of 
French imports and exports in post-war years are not comparable 
wirii the pre-war figures, and this must be borne in mind in 
considering the particulars given below. 

France imports considerable quantities of 3^ams, mainly from the 
United Eingdom. Since the war these imports have been increased, 
as is shown by the following figures : — 

Imports of Cotton Yam into Franco. 


Yams recorded by weight. Yams recorded by length. 



Total 

Imports 

Metric 

Tons. 

Imports 

from 

U.K. 

Metric 

Tons. 

Per cent, 
from 
U.K. 

Total 

Imports 

Million 

Metres. 

Imports 

from 

U.K. 

Million 

Metres. 

Percent. 

from 

U.K. 

1910-8 Average .. 

2,843 

2,237 

78-7 

17,646 

12,779 

72-4 

1024 

3,387 

2,788 

82-3 

85,754 

34,953 

97-8 

1925 

3,009 

2,231 

74-1 

41,582 

41,052 

98-7 

1926 

8,062 

3,399* 

42-1* 

60,605 

55,387* 

91-4* 


* Incomplete totals. 

Some Trinds of 3?am are recorded by weight, and other kinds by 
length. The total quantities of 3am imported from the United 
Kingdom have been on the whole substantially greater than was the 
case before the war, and as regards 3ram recorded by length (though 
not as regards yam recorded by weight) the Britidi proportion has 
been more than maintained. Since th.e war the Frendi export trade 
in 3^ams has increased in importance (no doubt to a considerable 
extent as a result of the incorporation of Alsace-Innaine), and in 
some years it has exceeded the im^rt trade iu value. Exports are 
consigned largely to Gtermany, Belgium and Switzerland, but also 
to the French Colonies and to countries such as Argentina. 

The export trade in piece goods, so far as quantities are recorded 
in weight, t may be illustrated by the table overleaf. 


t A grnftil quantity of piece goods esqjorted before the war, main l y to 
Algeria, were recorded by the number of pieces. Since the war the trade 
in these goods has been insignificant. 
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Export from France of Cotion Piece Goods recorded by weight, 

(In Hettic tons.) 



1910^ 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To United Kingdom 

%66d 

1.611 

1,898 


Belgium* 

2,337 

2,868 

1,933 


Gezmany. . 

584 

19,260 

5,068 

Details 

United States . . 

1,285 

1,645 

883 

not 

Argentina 

1,440 

1,075 

958 

available. 

Algeria . . 

12,767 

10,005 

11,256 


Madagascar 

8,862 

901 

2,444 


PrenA Indo-China 

5,823 

4,655 

6,047 


Other Countries.. 

9,784 

13,225 

12,287 


Total 

40.500 

55,045 

42,774 

49,797 


* Figures for post-war years relate to Be^-Lnxembnrg Economic Union. 

Having regard to the strengthening of the French cotton industry 
through the incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine, and to the influence 
of exchange depreciation in stunulating exports, the actual expansion 
in the quantity of exports is moderate. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into France averaged 1,988 metric 
tons in 1910-13, 1,948 tons in 1924, 2,116 tons in 1925 and 2,442 
tons in 1926. 


Italy. 

The Italian cotton industry has grown rapidly since the introduc- 
tion of hydro-electric power a quarter of a century ago, and is one of 
the most important branches of manufacture in Italy. The number 
of spindles was about 2 millions in 1900, about 4*6 miUiocs in 
1913, and about 4*9 millions in 1927. An indication of the pre-war 
and post-war position as regards output is given by the following 
figures of yam production, trade and consumptiont : — 

(In Metric tons.) 


Yams (ind. Yams (ind. Yams consumed 
Year. Yams . Sewing Sewing in Italian Tniiia 

Produced. Cotton) Cotton) or sold in 
Imported. Exported. Italy. 


1910-13 average 

. 169,680 

1,125 

13,959 

156,846 

1924 

. 174,770 

1,231 

17,813 

158,188 

1925 

. 205,528 

1,927 

16,664 

190,791 


t International Cotton Bulletin, October, 1926, p. 90. 
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The progress made in spinning and weaving extends to the 
finishing processes — especially to dyeing and printing. In these 
branches the difficulty was at ffist to find techinidans who could 
execute designs to compete with foreign designs, but this difficulty 
has been gradually overcome, and new methods and new machinery 
have enabled dyed and printed goods to be produced which can 
compete in the world's markets. The finishing industries are 
helped by the progress of dye manufacture in Italy which has 
been, to some extent, fadlita-^ by the fact that It^y possesses 
important raw materials (mainly Sicilian sulphur). The majority 
of the big cotton null undertakffigs, besides sp inning and weaving, 
carry out their own bleaching, dyeing and printing, and send their 
work out only when some special dyeing, printing or finishing is 
reqxiired. Itiy possesses a number of printing works, indudmg 
one of the largest in Europe. 

The expansion of the Italian cotton industry has brought with it 
an increased demand for foreign yams. The following figures show 
the countries from which yams (excluding sewing cotton) were 
obtained : — 


Imports of Cotton Yams {exd. Sewing cotton) into Italy. 


(In Metnc tons.) 



1910-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

United Kingdom 


139 

476 

1,095 

738 

Switzerlaad . . 


167 

89 

185 

278 

Germany 

, , 

264 

51 

70 

45 

France. . 


23 

140 

174 

126 

Other Countries 

•- 

40 

95 

38 

36 

Total 

•• 

633 

" 851 

1,562 

1,223 


During the post-war years, the imports from the United Kin gdom 
were much greater than in 1910-13, and also represented a much 
greater proportion (in fact a predominant share) of the total. 

Italy had also built up before the war an export trade in yarns, 
mainly to the Near East and South America i and the quantity 
and value of the exports of yams were, in fact, much greater than 
the quantity and value of the imports. This trade has been main- 
tained, on the whole, at about the pre-war level of quantity. 

27970B) ^ 
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Much, more valuable tban tbe e3q)ort trade in yams is llie export 
trade in piece goods. The volume and distribution of the trade 
are sho^ in the table below : — 


Exports of Cotton Piece Goods from Italy. 
(In Metric tons.) 




1910-13 

Average. 

1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

United Kingdom 


334 

405 

531 

611 

525 

Turkey . . 


8,043 

n,i6i 

9,491 

10,821 

8,694 

Ronmania 


1,673 

915 

3,681 

4,552 

4,140 

Egypt .. 


3,222 

3,957 

6,272 

8,077 

5,265 

Ezitrea . . 


2,222 

2,055 

1,080 

1,167 

1,528 

British India and Ceylon 

2,331 

4,082 

1,927 

2,179 

2,699 

Dutch East Indies 

, , 

1,641 

1,642 

1,515 

1,857 

837 

Argentina 


8,763 

11,010 

9,486 

11,447 

9,750 

Olier Countries 

•• 

12,972 

15,153 

19,119 

24,813 

18,186 

Total 


41,201 

50,380 

53,102 

65,524 

51,624 


In 1925 and 1926 the particulars for the separate countries 
are, to some extent, incomplete, and to that extent the total for 
" other countries ” is overstated. Italian exports of piece goods 
^ow substantial expansion in comparison with the average of the 
four years 1910-13, but the impression is somewhat different when 
comparison is made with the single year 1913, when exports amounted 
to 50,380 metric tons. Exports in 1925 were much above this level, 
but exports in 1924 and 19^ were only sli^^tly above it. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into Italy averaged 2,971 metric 
tons in 1910-13, 2,428 tons in 1924, 2,520 tons in 1925, and 2,987 
tons in 1926. 


Bdginm. 

The Belgian cotton industry is largely concentrated in Ghent and 
the surrounding districts of !l^t Flanders. Spinning and weaving 
are for the most part carried on m separate establishments, but 
there appears to be no definite geographical separation. The in- 
dustry is based mainly on the use of American and Indian cotton, 
the use of the latter having increased since the war. There has 
been an appreciable increase in the amount of machinery since 
1914. The number of spindles was about 1 - 8 million in 1926, with 
about 30,000 looms. There is cxinsiderable export trade in }^ms, 
mainly to neighbouring coimtiies (including the United Kingdom) ; 
and there is a somewhat smaller import trade, mainly from the 
United Kingdom and France. Of the Belgian production of cloth 
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about half is exported. Co-operative selling organisations have 
been formed since tbe war to promote the export trade in 3/ams and 
fabrics. The comparative pre-war and post-war position of the 
export trade in piece goods is indicated in the following statement : — 


Exports of Cotton Pieco Goods from 
(In Metric tons.) 




1910-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To United Kingdom 

• m 

4,923 

6,177 

6,426 

6,511 

Netherlands 

• 9 

1,868 

2,144 

1,996 

2,228 

Turkey . . 

» « 

2,010 

1.120 

1,611 

1,890 

Egypt . . 

• • 

880 

1,315 

1.734 

1,386 

Belgian Congo .. 


1,498 

1,543 

1,774 

1,923 

British India 


2,382 

917 

431 

595 

United States . . 


2,656 

910 

747 

1,458 

Argentina 


3,046 

3,677 

3,237 

3.277 

Oifier Countries 

« • 

7,950 

8.805 

5.765 

8,576 

Total 

• • 

27,208 

26.108 

23,721 

27,839 


The quantity of exports in 1924-26 was on the average slightly 
below tile pre-war fi^e. 'Exports to the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Egypt, tiie Belgian Congo and Argentina were higher, 
but exports to British India and the United States were lower. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into Belgium averaged 5,233 
metric tons in 1910-13, 4,409 tons in 1924, 3, 124 tons in 1925 and3, 001 
tons in 1926. 


Switzerland. 

The cotton industry is carried on mainly in North-Eastern 
Switzerland. Spindles number about Ij^ million and looms about 
27, (XX). Switzerl^d is an exporter of 37ams mainly to Germany, and 
an importer of yams mainly from the United Kingdom. The 
export trade to Grermany has increased since the wax, having 
amounted to 1,344 metric tons annually in 1910-13, 4,433 metric 
tons in 1924, 6,060 metric tons m 1925, and 3,345 metric tons in 
1926. There is an important export trade in manufactured goods, 
consisting largely of fine fabrics and embroideries, and coloured 
and printed goods. The weight and distribution of the export 
trade are shown in the table overleaf. 


* Figures for post-war years relate to the tiade of the Belgo-Luxembuig 
Economic Union. 

(278708) D 2 
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Exports of Cotton Piece Goods from Switzerland. 


(In Metric tons.) 




1910^13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To United Kingdom* 


93 

48 

38 

123 

Germany 


1,128 

2,112 

3,125 

881 

France . . 


116 

319 

176 

600 

Italy 


153 

182 

141 

303 

Anstria t • • 


303 

1,322 

885 

769 

Roumania 


254 

92 

99 

107 

Turkey, Arabia and Aden! 

432 

22 

34 

29 

Britiflb India 


339 

29 

56 

108 

Other Countries , . 


1,413 

2,771 

1,894 

2,201 



4,231 

6,897 

6,448 

5,121 


* Including British Possessions in the Mediteixanean, but excluding Irish 
Free State in 1924-26. 

t Austria-Hungary in 1910-13. 

} Excluding Iraq 1924-26. 

The export trade is somewhat greater than before the war. 

The export figures as set out above exdude a substantial quantity 
of goods diipped from Switzerland “ in the finishing trade.” These 
goods enter Switzerland, mainly in the, grey state, for the purpose 
of being finished, and they are subsequently sent to countries in all 
parts of the world. The amount of grey doth entering Switzerland 
in the finishing trade was as follows in 1918, 1924, 1^5 and 1926. 

{In Metric Tons). 



From United 

From AU 


Kingdom. 

Countries. 

1913 

702 

1,554 

1924 . . 

.. 1,282 

2,041 

1925 

. . 1,163 

2,195 

1926 

. . 1,153 

1,860 

The bulk of the grey cloth entering from Great Britain in 


finishing trade is intended to be bleadied and mercerised or dyed 
and mercerised. A small quantity is to be bleached, dyed or printed 
only, or to undergo other processes or combinations of processes. 

Czechoslovalda. 

Czechoslovakia inherited about 80 per cent, of the cotton spindle- 
age of Austria-Hungary and nearly 90 per cent, of the looms. 
She has about million spindles and 125,000 looms. The principal 
centre of the industry is in the north of Bohemia, but spinning and 
weaving are also carried on in other districts. Spinning and weaving 
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are to a considerable extent integrated, and it is estimated .that 
about 40 per cent, of the yam produced is used by spinners in their 
own weaving sheds. The finishing industries are in many cases 
linked up with spinning or manufactuiing, but there are also 
numerous independent works which buy grey cloth, finisb it and sell it. 

Czechoslovakia carries on an important trade — ^both export and 
import — ^in yams ; and this may be illustrated by the following 
figures for 1924, 1£^5 and 1926 ‘ 

In Metric Tons. 

Imports. Exports. 

1924 4,198 18,186 

1925 3,610 26,339 

1926 3,570 17,799 

Imports of cotton yam into Austria-Hungary in 1910-13 averaged 
6,249 metric tons and exports 11,184 metric tons. A substantial 
quantity of yams (mainly fine yams) is imported from Great Britain, 
^e amount being 1,086 metric tons in 1924, 1,082 metric tons in 
1925, and 1,277 metric tons in 1926. Germany as a rule buys the 
greater part of the yams exported from Czechoslovakia, and the 
bulk of the remainder goes to Austria-Himgary, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia and Poland. 

Before the war the great bulk of the cotton piece goods manu- 
factured in what is now Czechoslovakia were consumed in Austria- 
Hungary, the aggregate exports from which averaged only 12,035 
metric tons in 1910-13. Exports from Czechoslovakia amoimted to 
32,114 metric tons in 1924, 40,891 metric tons in 1925 and 34,969 
metric tons in 1926. Included in these figures are substantial 
quantities of piece goods exported to the other Succession States of 
Austria-Hungary. Czechoslovakia, however, has not had the free 
access to these markets which her manufacturers enjoyed before 
the war, and the constriction of these markets has caused severe 
depression in her industry. 


Netherlands. 

There is in the Netherlands a considerable and Rowing cotton 
industry, centred principally at Enschede in the province of Twente 
(Eastern Holland) near ihe German frontier. The equipment 
includes about 1,000,000 spindles, and 50,000 looms. The number 
of spindles has doubled since before the v^ar, and the number of 
looms has increased by about two-thirds. The industry is to a 
marked extent integrated, more than half the spindles being owned 
by undertakings which also have weaving mills. Many firms do 
their own dyeing and finishing, and also carry on export trade 
through their own cormexions overseas. 

(27970B) ° * 
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The production of the Dutch spinning mills does not suffice to 
meet the requirements of the weaving mdlls, and substantial quan- 
tities of 37 am are imported. Comparable statistics of pre-war and 
post-war trade are not available, as the basis of the trade accounts 
has been entirely re-organised; but the following figures show 
the amounts of yam imported and exported in 1924, 1925 and 
1926:— 


(In Meinc Tons.) 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

In^orts of Yam : Total 

31M9 

36,246 

30,715 

From Great Britain 

19,479'» 

26.230 

20,505 

Germany 


4.457 

7,780 

Belgium 

3,837 

3,138 

1,210 

Fbl^d and Danzig 

533 

639 

795 

Exports of Yam ; Total 

1,692 

3,016 

2,291 


* Excluding a small (unstated) quantity of bleached or dyed yams. 


Over 90 per cent, of the quantity of yams imported consisted of 
grey yams, and the bulk of these were British. Of the remaining 
yams — consisting of bleached, dyed, or doubled 3 rams — ^the greater 
part was imported from countries olher than Great Britain. Of the 
exports of yams more than half were grey yams, and the principal 
destinations were Germany, Gfeat Britain and Argentina. 

The import and export trade in manufactured goods may be 
illustrated by the following figures : — 


(In Metric Tons.) 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Imports : Total 

6,940 

7,182 

6,211 

^om Great Britain 

4.115 

5,137 

3,809 

Exports : Total 1 


f 28,696 

26,516 

To Great Britain 


1,683 

1,777 

Denmark 

com- 

512 

862 

European Turkey . . 

586 

774 

Netherlands East Indies . . 

parable 

15,979 

14,330 

Britisli India 

. figures j 

r 

1,311 

2,225 

Ceylon 

not 

476 

704 

China and Hong Kong 

avau- 

396 

471 

British East Africa . . 

able. 

916 

813 

Union of South Africa 


271 

480 

British West Africa. . 


L 484 

572 


More than half the exports (14,507 tons in 1925 and 14,032 tons 
in 1926) were bleached goods. The greater part of these was exported 
to the Netherlands East Indies, and substantial quantities also to 
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Briti^ India, Ceylon, China and British East Africa. Coloured 
cottons (4,887 tons in 1925 and 5,472 tons in 1926) were next in 
importance. These were exported to the Dutch E^t Indies and 
other far Eastern countries (though not to China ), to East and 
South Africa, etc. The distribution of cloth dyed goods (3,238 tons 
in 1925 and 2,870 tons in 1926) was similar, though the exports to 
Argentina were relatively more important. Printed goods (1,690 
tons in 1925 and 1,743 tons in 1926) were exported largely to West 
Africa, while grey cloth (2,374 tons in 1925 and 2,399 tons in 1926) 
was sent largely to the Netherlands East Indies, to European 
Turkey and to Denmark. 

It should be added that a large section of the import trade is 
trade in grey cloth brought m to be finked, while an important 
section of the export trade consists of goods finish ed but not manu- 
factured in the Netherlands. The Dutch trade accounts give the 
following figures relative to this trade : — 


(In Metric Tons.) 



Imports of grey doth 
int^ded for printing 
or d 3 remg. 

Exports of goods 
imported for 
bleaching. 



From 


To Neth. 

Year. 

Total. 

Gt. Britain 
only. 

Total. 

E. Indies 
only. 

1924 

857 

850 

(«) 

(«) 

1925 

801 

801 

2,266 

2,159 

1926 

586 

583 

1,865 

1,778 


(a) Not available. 


The total quantity of unbleached goods imported into the Nether- 
lands was 3,336 tons in 1925 and 2,400 tons in 1926, and 
it would appear that practically all of liese goods were bleached, 
printed or dyed in the Netherlands. 


Poland. 

The Polish cotton industry is concentrated mainly in and around 
Lodz. It is estimated that before the war the present area of 
Poland contained 1,813,000 cotton spindles and 39,000 looms. The 
mills suffered severely dining the war, and the equipment has 
apparently not yet been restored to its pre-war amount. The 
niunber of spindles in 1927, according to the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers' Associations was. 
1,412,000 ; and the number of looms was put at 35,000 in 1926. 

(S 7970 B) n 4. 
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Before the war the industry used mainly the low grade Turkestan 
cotton, the import of American and other growths of cotton being 
restricted by a tariff. The yam and cloth produced were almost 
entirely of coarse qualities, and they were sold largely in the more 
distant provinces of the Russian Empire. A comparatively small 
part is said to have been consumed in Poland itself, the Poles 
purchasing goods of somewhat higher quality made in Russia or 
imported from abroad. Since the war the raw material used has 
been mainly American, together with sonje Egyptian and East 
Indian cotton. American cotton is obtained mainly through 
England and Germany, this being due to the fact that Polish 
manufacturers can more readily obtain the long term credits, which 
they require, in Europe than in America. Corresponding with the 
change in the raw material used has been a change in the quality 
of the goods produced. Being largely shut off from their former mar- 
kets, Polish manufacturers have sought to develop their own intemaT 
market and to find new markets abroad. With its 30 million 
inhabitants, Poland itself constitutes a very large market, the 
purchasing power of which may be expected to increase as economic 
conditions become more normal. 

The industry has passed through many vicissitudes since the war, 
and these have been accentuated by currency disturbances. Since 
^e restoration of stable conditions towards the end of 1926, the 
industry has been active, and production is said to have approached 
the limit of productive capacity. 

The following figures relate to imports and exports of cotton 
yam in 1924, 1925 and 1926 : — 


(/n Metric Tons,) 



• 

1924. 

1925. 

1926.* 

Imports of Yam : Total 


1,768 

1,738 

1,892 

From Great Britain . . 


413 

417 

384 

Austria . . 


603 

442 

580 

Czedioalovalda . . 


105 

126 

361 

Fiance . . 


140 

267 

181 

Germany. . 


466 

410 

217 

Exports of Yam : Total 


930 

1,979 

2,423 

To Great Britain 


97 

106 

42 

Netherlands 


255 

615 

555 

Germany 


184 

97 

(?) 

Houmania . . 

• • 

156 

687 

808 


* Details for individual countries incomplete. 


The import trade is mainly in medium and fine yams, the export 
trade almost entirely in coarse yarns 
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The import and export trade in cotton tissues may be illustrated 
by the following figures : — 


{In Metric Tons.) 



1924. 

1926. 

1926* 

Imports Tissues : Total 

1mm Great Britain 

4,916 

5,060 

976 

527 

929 

226 

Austria . . 

- 1,620 

1,628 

151 

Czechoslovakia . . 

976 

1,096 

196 

France . . 

351 

272 

52 

Germany. . 

1,095 

728 

170 

Switzerland 

223 

220 

42. 

Exports of Tissues: Total 

6,310 

6,014 

4,0S0 

To Austria 

336 

153 

, 108 

Latvia 

364 

227 

193 

Germany . * 

170 ' 

132 

4 

Russia 

27 

1,381 

, 305 ’ 

Romnajiia . . 

3,955 

2,539 

2,266 


* Details for individual countries incomplete. 


Tndift- 

India is of great importance in the cotton trade (1) as a producer 
of raw cotton, (2) as a producer of cotton yams and fabrics both by 
handicraft and by machinery, and (3) as a very large consumer of 
cotton 37ams and cloths, home-produced and imported. India's 
position as a producer of raw cotton has been referred to earlier {see 
p. 81). She is one of the oldest seats of the cotton industry, and 
in the early da 3 ;s of the East India Company, her muslins and other 
fine products were unrivalled in qualify. At that time the industry 
was carried on entirely by hand, and a substantial part of the 
cotton worked up in India is still spun and woven by hand in domestic 
manufacture. Since the middle of the nineteenth century a factory- 
system has been established, the main centre of which is the island 
of Bombay, where some 41 per cent, of the spindles and 47 per cent, 
of the looms axe located. '!^e number of spindles increased steadily 
up to 1913 when it approached 6J millions. Since the end of the war 
growth has been rapid, the number of spindles in 1927 exceeding 
8J millions. The number of looms has increased rapidly during the 
present centuty, from 40,000 in 1900 to 83,000 in 1910 and 154,000 
in 1925. India’s position as a producer and consumer of yams and 
cloth may be inchcated in the two tables on page 100, summarised 
from the Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the cotton textile 
industry and brought up to date.* 


* Bombay. Government Central Press, 1927. 
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I. GoUon Yam. 


Net Cou- 

Indian Exports smnptian Total Con- 

Annual ]^tamed of Indian Popula- sumption 

Average imports. Indian Con- tion. of yam 

for ^ duction, yam. Mill sump- per 

Pro- tion. Capita, 

duction. 


1900-01 to 

27-6 

532 

(Millions of 
234 

lbs.) 

298 

*325 

(millions) 

297 

ab.) 

1-09 

1904-05 

1905-06 to 

34-7 

652 

251 

401 

436 

307 

1-41 

1909-10 

1910-11 to 

34-6 

651 

193 

458 

493 

315 

1-56 

1913-14 

1922-23 . . 

53-0 

706 

64 

642 

695 

319 

2- 17 

1923-24 . . 

39-5 

617 

46 

571 

611 

320 

1-90 

1924-25 . . 

50-5 

719 

46 

673 

724 

320 

2-26 

1925-26 . . 

50-6 

686 

43 

643 

694 

320 

2-17 

1926-27 , . 

48.5 

807 

54 

753 

802 

320 

2-51 


II. Cotton Piece Goods, 





Indian Production. 


Total 

TTif^ia.Ti 



Re- 

tained 

Im- 

ports. 

Mills. 

Hand- 

looms. 

Total. 

EsqKDrts 

of 

Indian 

Piece 

Goods. 

Balance 

avail- 

able 

for 

Con- 

sump- 

tion. 

and 
Foreign 
piece 
Goods 
avail- 
able for 
Con- 
sumption 

Con- 

sump- 

tion 

per 

Capita. 

1900-01 to 

1,992 

545 

(Millions of yds.) 
846 1,391 120 

1,271 

3,263 

yds. 

10*97 

1904-05 

1905-06 to 

2,174 

801 

1,070 

1,871 

119 

1,752 

3,926 

12*80 

1909-10 

1910-11 to 

2,579 

1,141 

1,015 

2,156 

127 

2,029 

4,608 

14*63 

1913-14 

1922-23 . . 

1,467 

1,725 

1,341 

3,066 

186 

2,880 

4,347 

13*62 

1923-24 . . 

1,374 

1,702 

1,005 

2,707 

201 

2,506 

3,880 

12*12 

1924-25 . . 

1,710 

1.970 

1,256 

3,226 

230 

2,996 

4,706 

14*71 

1925-26 . . 

1,397 

1,954 

1,116 

3,070 

232 

2,838 

4,235 

13*23 

1926-27 . . 

1,607 

2,259 

1,284 

3,543 

280 

3,263 

4,870 

15-22 
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India produces the bulk of the yaros which she consuxoes, and 
before the war ^e was a large exporter of yams, the exports far 
exceeding the imports in quantity. Since the war exports have been 
reduced and imports have been increased, notwithst^ding a some- 
what higher levd of Indian production. The increased demand for 
yams is of course connected with the advance of the weavingindustry. 
Handloom weaving is still of substantial importance, but &e output 
of the mills is over 50 per cent, in excess of the handloom production. 
The aggregate Indian production of doth in the last three 37ears 
for wMch figures are available was half as great again as on the 
average of the fotu: years immediately preceding the war. An 
important factor has been the change m the relation between the 
excise duty on piece goods (grey doth) manufactured in India 
and the customs duty on imported cotton piece goods. In 1913 
both the customs and excise duty were Sjt per cent, ad valorem, but 
since the war tiie customs duty has been raised to 11 per cent., 
while the excise duty remains unaltered. The increase of Indian 
production has S 3 mc^onised with a material reduction in imports 
of doth. Table II shows that in the post-war years before 1924-25 
imports were reduced below the pre-war levd to an extent more 
thm corresponding with the increase in the consumption of Indian 
doth, a consequence doubtless of poverty and high prices ; but, 
taking the average of the last three years, the aggregate amount 
of cloth available for consumption in India has recovered to the 
pre-war level. 

The gross imports of 3 rams and piece goods into India in the five 
years immediatdy preceding the war and in 1924-25 to 1926-27 
are analysed according to countries in the following tables : — 


Gross Imports of Yams into India. 

(In Thoiiaands of Ib. : years ending Slat March.) 


— 

1910-11 

to 

1913-14 

Average. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Prom — 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

QQier Countries , . 

37,152 

572 

4,443 

20,759 

32,325 

2,823 

15,980 

33,525 

2,183 

20,106 

26,619 

2,700 

Total . . 

42,167 

55,907 

51,688 

49,425 
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Gross Imports of Piece Goods into India. 
(In Thousands of yards : years ending 31st March.) 


1910-11 

to 

1913-14 

Average. 


1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 


From — 

United Kingdom . . 

Of which — 

Grey Cloth . . 
White Cloth 
Coloured, Printed 
Dyed 

Japan 

Of which — 
GreyCloth .. 
Whiteaoth .. 
Coloured, Printed 
Dyed 
Netherlands 
Of which — 
Coloured, Printed 
Dyed 

Italy 

Of which — 
Coloured, Printed 
Dyed 

United States 
Other Countries . . 

Total ; All Countries 
Of which — 

Grey Cloth . . 
White Cloth 
Coloured, Printed 
Dyed Cloth 


. . 

2,669,392 

1,613,987 

1,286,708 

1,460,874 

or 

1,838,837 

682,768 

629,819 

727,421 

532,915 

338,403 

561,391 

446,266 

267,405 

588,782 

550,285 

318,300 


3,890 

165,303 

216,826 

343,587 

or 

3,198 

53 

639 

109,839 

4,484 

40,979 

142,609 

4,675 

69,542 

154,865 

2,882 

85,822 

. . 

23,977 

11,710 

16, m 

19,713 

or 

15,344 

6,208 

10,101 

13,697 

. . 

12,291 

10,258 

10,878 

17,256 

or 

11,997 

9,648 

9,807 

15,551 

, , 

10,909 

20,969 

9,367 

22,625 

16,146 

17,682 

15,691 

24,823 

. . 

2,741,418 

1,823,240 

1,563,713 

1,787,944 

or 

1,354,563 

694,558 

673,733 

845,511 

548,876 

406,971 

709,085 

465,112 

365,836 

748,411 

570,952 

447.442 


The outstanding factor as regards both yams and piece goods is 
the entry of Japan as a poweriM competitor in the Indian trade. 
Japan now contributes -^e greater part of the wei^t of yams 
imported into India, and it is to be noted that, while the total 
volume of trade in 3 ?ams has increased since the war, imports from 
the United Kingdom have fallen absolutely as well as relatively. 
In the piece goods trade there has been a decline in total imports, 
and the Britidi share has fallen from 97 -4 per cent, pre-war to 88*6 
per cent, in 1924-25, 82-2 per cent, in 192^26, and 82*1 per cent, 
in 1926-27. The Japanese trade is practically confined to grey and 
coloured, printed or dyed doth ; it does not extend to any consider- 
able extent to white doth. It should be added that the great bulk 
of the Indian trade is in the coarser and cheaper qualities of goods 
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The Indiaa export trade in 3rams and piece goods is iUustrated by 
the following tables : — 


Exports by Sea of Twist and Yam from India. 
(In Thousands of lb.) 



1910-11 

to 

1913-14 

Average. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

To- 

United Kingdom 

639-6 

508-7 

326-1 

283*0 

Turkey (European) 

285-6 

364-2 

786-2 

195-0 

Mesopotamia 

2,600-0* 

921-4 

796-5 

1,036-0 

Syria 

t 

2,376-3 

1,782-4 

3,598-6 

Aden and Dependencies 

1,938-9 

2,853-2 

2,613-0 

3,763-8 

Persia 

1,952-0 

3,228-4 

3,617-2 

4,415-3 

Straits Settlements 

4,241-5 

830-8 

1,087-0 

1,177-6 

Siam 

242-6 

1,428-6 

1,679-0 

1,605-6 

China 

80,896-1 

207-2 

144 -6\ 

16,813-2 

Hong Kong 

81,469-3 

14,288-0 

9,534-9/ 



Other Countries . . 

2,125-3 

6,666-6 

5,095-1 

5,064*4 

7,822-5 

2,858-7 

4,411-7 

3,561-5 

Total 

184,213-4 

36,532-1 

31,873-7 

41,514 »0 


* Persian Gulf. Partially estimated. t Included in *' Other Countries." 


Exports by Sea of Piece Goods from India. 

(In Thousands of linear yards.) 


1910-11 

191*^14 1®24-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 

Average. 

To— 


Mesopotamia 

12,460* 

43,893 

33,668 

38,335 

Aden and Dependencies . . 

10,209 

5,826 

4,516 

6,616 

Arabia 

2,629 

6,544 

4,988 

7,530 

Persia 

6,635 

33,148 

28,994 

37,786 

Ceylon 

9,447 

16,006 

18,435 

21,677 

St^ts Settlements 

14,701 

21,268 

26,160 

25,426 

Egypt 

2,529 

1,883 

2,766 

3,416 

Union of South Africa 

177t 

1,177 

1,686 

1,228 

Mauritius . . 

1,979 

1,616 

2,698 

2,373 

Portuguese East Africa . . 

5,224 

9,363 

8,920 

10,339 

Tanganyika 

6,773 

6,803 

6,962 

9,531 

Kenya, Zanzibar and 
Pemba 

5,574 

10,650 

10,254 

13,213 

Other Countries . . 

10,904 

23,334 

14,787 

19,931 

Total 

89,241 

181,511 

164,834 

197,401 


* Persian Gulf. Partially estimated. 


■f Cape Colony and Natal, 
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The outstanding feature of the 37 am export trade is the very great 
failing-off, from 162,365,0001b, pre-war to 16.813,0001b. in 1926-27, 
in shipments to QUma and Hong Kong. The total exports have 
declined to about the same extent, but the quantities sent to some 
of the Near East and Middle East countries (e.g. Egypt and Persia) 
show an increase. 

In the piece goods trade there has been a substantial expansion 
in total exports, due mainly to increases in the quantities sent to 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Ceylon, Straits Settlements and East Africa. 

Japan.* 

Modem cotton mills were first erected in 1867, and the rapid 
devdopment of the industry dates from about 1894. By 1913 there 
were 2*4 million spindles and 24,000 looms. The war accorded to 
the industry special opportunities and led to a further great ex- 
pansion. Not only did Japanese manufacturers find themselves 
freed from competition in their main foreign market — China — ^but 
owing to the incapacity of England and other regular suppliers to 
meet the demand, they were enabled to build up a great trade 
in substitute goods with markets such as India, the Dutch 
East Indies, South America, Africa and other countries to which 
they had not previously found entry. By 1920 the equipment 
of the industry had risen to 3*8 million spindles, and 50,500 looms, 
and by 1927 there had been a further increase to 5*7 million spindles 
and 75,000 looms, notwithstanding a short lived slump in 1920-21 
and the earthquake disaster of 1923. It will be observed that 
the number of looms has increased in greater proportion since 1913 
than the number of spindles; and, in consequence, while Japan 
formerly produced large quantities of yam for export, the export 
now consists predominantly of cloth. With the exception of the 
silk industry, the cotton industry is the only one of Japan’s in- 
dustries which has on the whole emerged xmweakened from the post- 
war period, a fact which is ascribed to three causes, namely, the 
natui^ suitability of the country for an extension of the industry, 
the excellent manner in which the industry is organised and managed, 
and the strong foundations established in the past quarter of a 
century. The Japanese industry, like that of Great Britain, depends 
entirely on imported material. Over half the cotton consumed is 
Indian and about two-fifths is American, the proportion of American 
being larger than before the war, partly owing to the improvement 
of transport through the opening of the Panama Canal. .An element 
in the success of the Japanese Cotton industry is said to be the 
skill exercised in mixing Indian, Chinese and American Cotton, 
enabling fairly good cloth to be made from cheap material. 

• This a^unt is based largely oa the " Report on the Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Industry in Japan, 1925-26," prepared by II.M. Consul at 
Osaka and published H.M. Stationery Office, 19^. Price 8s. net. 
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Japanese production is practically confined to coarse yams and 
pi^ce goods, wMch. can be produced by unskilled or semi-skilled 
labour — ^largely female. A tendency is noticeable to produce 
somewhat ^er yams than was formerly the case, but the average 
efficiency of the operatives is said to show little improvement, the 
great difficulty being the comparatively short length of time during 
which women operatives remain in the miU. As regards the finishing 
processes, there has been a marked devdopment of bleaching and 
dyeing works, but the number of establishments undertaking print- 
ing is still relativdy small. 

The export trade, which now absorbs the greater part of Japan's 
production of cotton goods, is mainly in the hands of merchants, 
the principal exporters being three large raw cotton importing firms. 
The dose coimexion which exists between the cotton importing, 
the spinning and weaving, and the exporting interests is said to be 
an important dement in tne strength of the Japanese cotton trade ; 
while another important factor is the extent to which the industry 
is concentrated in the hands of a few powerful firms. 

The quantity and distribution of the Japanese export trade in 
yams bdore and after the war are shown in the following table : — 

(Ih Tbousands of lb.) 


To 


1910-13 

average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

China 


127,262 

41,106 

55,015 

30,342 

Hong Kong 


9,325 

24,403 

23,329 

11,622 

British India 


671 

32,081 

34,593 

28,685 

Straits Settlements 


7 

948 

634 

374 

Dutch East Indies 


5 

2,837 

3,578 

4,184 

Philippine Islands 


1,339 

714 

1,260 

1,270 

Other Countries . . 


960 

5,201 

4,930 

5,094 

Total 

. • 

. . 139,569 

107,290 

123,339 

81,571 


In comparison with pre-war years there has been a very great 
reduction in shipments to China, but a large increase in shipments 
to British India and the Dutch East Indies. 

The Japanese trade accounts do not enable piece goods exported 
to be so concisdy summarised by countries as is possible in the case 
of yams. Some piece goods are enumerated by pieces, some by yards, 
some by dozens and some by value only. As judged by value*, 
however, the great bulk of the piece goo^ exported is enumerated 

* On the average of the years 1910-13 goods enumerated by yardage repre- 
sented 75 ■ 5 per cent, of the value of all cotton piece goods exported. For 1924|, 
1925 and 1926 the conespondiag percentages are 90*9, 91 •! and 91' 1. 
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in 3 ra.rds, and the folio-wing etatement which relates to these goods 
may be regarded as indicating roughly the change which has 
occinred since the -war in the extent and (hstribution of the trade 


in piece goods. 

Exports from Japan of Cotton Piece Goods emmerated by yards. 


To 

1910-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

“ 

TTi. yds. 

Th. yds. 

Th. yds. 

Th. yds. 

nhina 

. . 129,444 

468,258 

606,839 

674,459 

Hong Kong 

Britisli India . . 

7,257 

53,294 

55,649 

67,947 

8,554 

143,359 

204,876 

235,183 

Straits SettLements 

1,653 

15,435 

34,909 

29,653 

Dutch East Indies 

1,731 

89,076 

114,541 

117,205 

Philippine Islands 

3,606 

17,701 

28,655 

24,336 

Other Countries 

8,745 

177,953 

167,480 

199,665 

Total . . 

. . 155,990 

960,071 

1,212,949 

1,348,448 


It is obvious that a gigantic expansion of trade has occurred 
since before the war, especially to China, India and the Dutch 
East Indies, but to many other countries ^o. It should be added 
that in certain directions (notably to India) Japanese trade -was 
expanding very rapidly beiore the -war. Thus, while exports to 
India averaged 3,554,000 yards in 1910-13, the figures for the in- 
di-vidual years show a growth from 545,000 3 ^ds in 1910 to 6,932,000 
yards in 1913. 

The causes of the esqiansion of Japanese trade in piece §^ods, and 
particularly of Japan’s success in competition -with I^ca^hire, 
were examined in a paper* read by Mr. Barnard EUinger on 
9th November, 1927 before the Manchester Statistical Society. 
Mr. EUinger put in Memoranda by a weU-known Lancashire manu- 
facturer Mr. J. H. Grey, purporting to show that, despite lower labour 
costs in Japan, the total cost of producing clo^ from bought jram 
was actually higher in Japan than in Lancaidiire. Corresponding data 
regarding spinning costs were not available. From a comparison 
of Japanese prices of grey cloth -with Lancashire prices for similar 
goods it appeared that the advantage -was not with the Japanese 
and that on the contrary British goods were on the average 7 per 
cent, cheaper. Mr. Grey’s view was that the success of the Japanese 
in competition was due partly to their methods of specialiang on 
certain lines, but more particularly to their methods of marketing. 
Mr. EUinger emphasised the adoption by the Japanese of modem 
methods in reducing the number of varieties of cloth as a step 
making for lower marketing costs, and he said that while the bulk 
of English imported goods in China are retailed with a 10 to 15 per 
cent, profit, a considerable proportion of the Japanese goods is 


* Lancashire’s declmiDg trade with China : causes and remedies. 
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retailed with a 5 per cent, profit, the reason being that the demand 
is so large and the turnover so quick that the goods never hang fire. 
It may be added that Japanese finishing costs, according to Mr. 
EUinger, are substantially lower than those of Lancashire ; while 
the t^ of the finishing industry in Japan is simplified in consequence- 
of the methods of mass production. 

China. 

China is a large jttoducer of raw cotton — mainly of very short 
staple — and spinning and weaving have been carried on as handicraft 
industries from remote times. China has also long been, and still 
remains, a large importer of foreign produced cotton goods, but her 
consumption of these is far exceeded by the consumption of cotton 
goods made in China. Within the past generation 'a cotton in- 
dustry on modem lines has been establi^ed in China, and althougL 
the output of doth from this industry is only a small fraction of the 
output of the handicraft industry, it is rapidly growing, and bids 
fair to be a factor of world importance in the future. The disturbed 
state of China, however, can hardly fad to retard progress. The 
development of the industry began about 1895, and since the out- 
break of the Great War it has been extraorchnarily rapid. The 
following statistics * relating to mills, spindles and looms mdicato 
the extent of the expansion : — 


Number and Ownership of Cotton Mills in China. 


Year. 


No. of Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Grand Total. 

1896 . . 


12 

417,000 

2,100 

1915T . . 

• • 

81 

1,008,986 

4,564 

1923 . . 

' , , 

119 

8,581,214 

22,477 

1924 . . 

, , 

118 

3,569,440 

21,644 

1925 . . 

. . 

118 

8,414,062 

25,934 

British Otvned. 

1915 . . 


4 

195,056 

924. 

1928 . . 

, , 

5 

250,516 

2,863 

1924 . . 

, , 

4 

205,320 

2,848 

1925 . . 

. . 

4 

205,320 

2,348^ 

ChvnesB Ovmed. 

1896 . . 


7 

259,000 

1,750- 

1915 ... 


22 

544,010 

2,254 

1923 . . 


73 

2,112,154 

13,689 

1924 . . 


69 

2,032,816 

18,871 

1925 . . 

. • 

69 

1,881,822 

16,381 

Japanese Owned. 

1915 . . 


8 

165,952 

886 

1923 . . 


41 

, 1,218,544 

5,925 

1924 . . 


45 

1,831,304 

5,925 

1925 . . 

• . 

45 

1,326,920 

7,205 


* Quoted from an article on the Expansion of the Chinese Cotton lndustr3r' 
in Recent Years " which appeared in the Ihtemational Cotton Bulletin 
for January, 1927, p. 225. 

t Including one German and one Anglo-Gexman mill with a total of 
103,968 spindles and 500 looms. 
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It will be seen that since 1915 the number of spindles has increased 
more than three-fold, and the number of looms more than five-fold. 
About one-third of the industry is under Japanese control. The 
greater part of the industry is concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai. 

The principal factors making for development are said to have 
been ; — 

(1) A supply of native-grown cotton of sufficiently good quality 

for spinning low counts of 3 ram. 

(2) An enormous domestic demand for the products of the mills, 

which, in the case of yams, far exceeds that of my other 
country in the world. 

(3) Low cost of power, a good supply of coal from native mines 

and from Japan b^g a^m^ble, while in Shanghai an 
unusually low rate is charged for electric power. 

(4) An abundance of very cheap labour. 

Mainly for these reasons, it is said that the cost oi production 
is lower than in any other part of the world. 

Professor Danids and Mr. Jewkes • give the fdlowing estimate of 
the annual consumption of cotton doth in China under pre-war ahd 
post-war conditions : — 


EsUmaied Consumption of Cotton Cloth in China. 
(In Tnillinna of lb.) 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Imports 

Mill 

Hand-loom 


— 


produced 

produced 

Total. 


Exports. 

Cloth. 

Cloth. 


Pre-war 

307 

10 

570 

887 

Post-war 

265 

27 

870 

1,162 


These figures suggest that the total consumption of doth has 
increased, more being produced in the country and less being 
imported. 

So ffir as Britidi trade is concerned, the comparative position is 
considerably worse than is indicated by the figures of total imports 
into China, for Great Britain has lost ground rdativdy to other 
countries — ^in particular Japan. Before the war Japan was im- 
proving her relative position in the Chinese market, and during the 
war she was able very greatly to strengthen her position as against 
both Great Britain and other countnes. In his paper on " Lancadrire’s 
Declining Trade with China," read before the Manchester Statistical 
Society, Mr. Barnard Ellinger estimated that while Great Britain 

* In a paper on the " Comparative Position of the Lancashire Industry and 
Trade " read before the Manchester Statistical Society on 12th January, 1927. 
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fumi^ed 68 per cent, in quantity and 72 per cent, ip value of the 
cotton piece goods (other than Qunese made goods) imported into 
China in 1913, she furnished only 26 per cent, in quantity and 3$ 
per cent, in value of the piece goods imported in 1925. On the 
other hand, Japan furnished 23 per cent, in quantity and 18 per 
cent, in value of the piece goods imported in 1913, and 74 per cent, 
in quantity and 67 per cent, in value of those imported in 1925. 
It may be noted that, while in 1913 countries other than Great 
Britain and Japan (mainly the United States and Russia) shared 
in the Chinese irade to the extent of 9 per cent, of the quantity and 
10 per cent, of the value, these other countries had been practically^ 
elimmated from the trade in 1925. The proportionate share of the 
Japanese is greatest in grey and printed goods, somewhat less in 
dyed goods and lowest (less than h^ in white goods. 

Netherlands East Lidies. 

These are a very important market for imported cotton goods-. 
The aggregate quantity of piece goods imported in 1924 -was 41,27& 
metric tons, and in 19^ 54,120 metric tons. Pre-war figures as tO' 
quantities are not available, but the value of imports in 1924 was 
46 per cent, greater than in 1918 and in 1925 93 per cent, greater 
than in 1913. On the assumption that the value per ton -was fully 
twice as great in 1924 and 1925 as in 1913, it appears that the volume 
of imports feU off. Reckoning the aggregate value of imports of 
cotton piece goods in each year as 100, the changes in the character 
and source of goods may be represented as follows : — 

Analysis on the basis of values of Cotton Piece Goods imported, into ther 
Dutch East Indies in 1913, 1924 and 1925. 




1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

GrBy—^Toioi - • • - 


Per cent. 
9-7 

Per cent. 
12-9 

Per cent 
10-6 

From Netherlands 


4.4 

1-0 

1*0 

Great Britain 


4.4 

1-9 

1*5 

Japan 


0-0 

8-5 

7*0 

Bleachei — Total . . 


38-7 

39^2 

38-6 

From Netherlands 


21*3 

2 M 

19*3 

Great Britain . . 


14-6 

12-6 

14*1 

Japan 


0-3 

1-9 

1*9 

Byed, Printed, etc* — Total 


61-6 

47-9 

50-9 

From Netherlands 


15-9 

4*9 

4*9 

Great Britain 


22*9 

18*3 

19*3 

Japan 


0-2 

13*5 

14*3 

All Kind^— Total 


lOO'O 

100-0 

100-0 

From Netherlands 


41-6 

27*0 

25-2 

Great Britam 


41*9 

32*8 

34*9 

Japan 

• • 

0-5 

23*9 

23*2 


* Excluding Sarongs, Slendangs, Headwear, etc. 
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These figures diow that since the war Japan has become do minant 
in the trade in unbleached piece goods and important in the trade 
in dyed and printed goods. In the bleached goods trade Japan 
remains relatively unim portant- Part of the trade credited to the 
Netherlands may represent goods manufactured in Great Britain 
or Grermany, though perhaps fini^ed in the Netherlands. 

Stcaiis Setflemenis. 

On the basis of values, the proportionate distribution of the import 
trade in piece goods before the war and in 1924 and 1925 was as 
follows : — 




1910-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Plain 


54-8 

42-0 

40-0 

33-7 

From United Kingdom 


49-1 

31-9 

29-9 

22-4 

Hong Kong 


0-6 

2-8 

1-8 

1-2 

Japan . . 


M 

2-9 

3*4 

3-1 

Netherlands 


1-9 

1-4 

2-0 

2*3 

Dyed in the Piece 


30-7 

36-7 

40-9 

47-1 

From United Kingdom 


17-5 

ie-2 

19-5 

21-6 

Hong Kong 


2-8 

2-1 

1-6 

0-8 

China . . 


1-6 

6'3 

5-1 

6-4 

Japan . . 


0-5 

5*5 

6-8 

8-8 

Italy 


3-2 

4-4 

4-9 

5-6 

Printed 


14-6 

21-3 

19-1 

19-2 

From United Kingdom 


12-7 

14-9 

12-4 

13-2 

Hong Kong 


0-2 

M 

1-2 

0*6 

Japan . . 


0-2 

2-8 

3-6 

3-5 

Total 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

From United Kmgdom 


79*3 

63-0 

61-8 

57-2 

Hong Kong 


3-6 

6-0 

4-6 

2-6 

Japan . . 


1-8 

11-2 

13-8 

15-4 


In the above table “ plain '* goods may be taken as including both grey 
and bleached goods. 


The outstanding facts are the diminished proportion of British 
goods imported and the increased proportion of Japanese goods 
imported. Imports of Chinese goods dyed in the piece have also 
assumed importance. 

No direct comparison of quantities can be made, as these were not 
distinguished until after the war. The aggregate value of imports 
increased from an annual average of £2,092,000 pre-war to £3,491,000 
in 1924, £5,292,000 in 1925 and £4,713,000 in 1926 ; and as it may 
be assumed that prices somewhat more than doubled, the volume 
of imports in 1925 and possibly 1926 (but not in 1924) reached or 
exceeded the pre-war volume. The quantity of imports was 
111,542,000 yards in 1924, 167,830,000 yards in 1925 and 147,876,000 
3rards in 1926. 
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The following compaxative Table relates to imports of grey, 
bleached, dyed and printed piece goods : — 


Thousand Linear Yards. 


— 

1911-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Grev — Toto/ 


SMO 

3,924 . 

4,783 

6MB 

Erom United Kingdom 


5,669 

2,413 

3,355 

4,035 

Br. India . . 


242 

531 

592 

574 

Japan 


— 

615 

378 

427 

Netherlands 


8 

6 

— 

— 

United States 


755 

858 

463 

511 

Bleached — Total 


14,329 

10,068 

17,001 

13,209 

From United Kingdom 


13,725 

8,791 

15,552 

11.179 

Br. India . . 


512 

371 

320 

549 

Japan 


6 ' 

" 60 

36 

239 

Netherlands 


53 

420 

954 

932 

Dyed — Total,. 


20,667 - 

22,496 

23,669 

28,960 

Krom United Kingdom 


7,072 

2,835 

4,874 

5,914 

Br. India . . 


9,549 

13,045 

12,735 

15,715 

Japan 


91 

2,224 

2,184 

2,275 

Netherlands 


2,386 

2,792 

8,573 

4,659 

Printed — Total 


7,984 

5,646 

8,028 

11,816 

From United Kingdom 


7,675 

5,395 . 

6,291 

7,918 

Br. India . . 


266 

63 

80 

57 

Japan. 


2 

76 

1,640 

8,590 

Netherlands 


11 

— 

61 

232 

Grand Total . . 


49,660 

42,022 

63,381 

59,623 

From United Kingdom 


84,141 

20,434 

30,072 

29,046 

Br. India . . 


10,569 

14,010 

13,677 

16,895 

Japan 


99 

2,975 

4,233 

6,531 

Netherlands 

. . 

2,458 

3,218 

4,588 

5,823 


In 1925 and 1926 total imports were substantially above the pre- 
war level. Great Britain has lost some ground since before the war — 
to British India and Japan in grey cloth ; to the Netherlands in 
bleached cloth ; to British In^a, Japan and the Netherlands in 
dyed cloth, and to Japan in printed cloth. The position of British 
trade is relatively most favourable in regard to bleached cloth. 

l^t. 

Professor Daniels and Mr. Jewkes give the foUowmg estimate’" of 
the pre-war and post-war a.nTiua.l consumption of Cotton Piece Goods 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Imports of 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Average 

Piece 

and Re>- 

of 


for 

Years. 

Goods. 

exports. 

Yam. 

(1) + (3) - (2) 


(In Metric tons.) 



1911-13 

25,594 

297 

2,936 

28,233 

1922-25 

28,526 

685 

2,953 

30,794 


^ See footnote on page 108. 
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It appeals that the total consumption is somewhat greater tl^ 
it was before the war. On the basis of values the foUowing table 
shows the percentage distributioii of the import trade in piece goods 

in iQia 1024. 1925 and 1926 : — 



1913. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

From— 



61-9 

54-2 

Great Britain 

81-8 

67-2 

Germany . . 

France 

1-6 

1-0 

0- 3 

1- 6 

0- 3 

1- 2 

0-8 

6-7 

Belgium . . 

Italy 

0-3 

131 

3-4 

22-4 

3*5 

25-9 

4-2 

23-6 

Japan 

Other Countries . . 

2-2 

3-0 

2-1 

4-5 

2>7 

6-6 

3-9 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Great Britain has decidedly lost ground in the Egyptian inarket, 
while Italy has increased her proportion from 13- 1 per cent, in 1913 
to 23-6 per cent, in 1926 ; and France, Belgium and Japan have 
increased their proportions in a smaller degree. 

The following details taken from the Egyptian trade accounts for 
1925 diow clearly that British goods occupy a relatively better 
position in the trade in light piece goods (wHch are largely of good 
quality) than in heavy piece goods. 


Imports into Egypt in 1925 {in £E,000’5) , 




Heavy. 



Light. 


Total 

Value. 

Prom 

Great 

Britain. 

Per cent, 
from 
Great 
Britain. 

Total 

Value. 

From 

Great 

Britain 

Per cent, 
from 
Great 
Britain. 

Grey 

590-3 

16M 

27-3 

547-9 

545-4 

99-5 

Bleached 

1,432-1 

1,326-2 

92-6 

547-7 

541-4 

98-8 

Printed 

1,449-1 

1,117-3 

77-1 

448-5 

314-6 

70-1 

Piece dyed . . 

1,305-9 

760-4 

58-2 

416-1 

314-8 

75-7 

Yamdjred .. 

1,486-7 

278-8 

18-8 

69-9 

43-2 

61-8 

Other 

855-1 

246-4 

28-8 

107-9 

78-9 

73-1 

Total .. 

7,199-2 

3,890-2 

54-6 

2,138-0 

1,838-3 

86-0 


Biiti^ trade in bleached goods, both heavy and Ught, meets 
little competition, such as there is coming mainly from Italy, Holland 
and Belgium. The main competition in heavy grey piece goods is 
from Japan ; that in printed goods from Italy and France, and, to a 
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less extent, Germany. Li piece-dyed goods and in yEum-djred goods 
Italy again is the principal competitor, with smaller quantities from 
Holland and Belgimn and (in the case of yarn-dyed goods) from 
Briti^ India. 


, Kenya. 

The position here may be noted as indicating the state of 
competition in East Africa. Quantities of piece goods imported for 
home consumption from the principal coimtries in 1913-14, 1924, 
1925 and 1926 were as follows : — 



1913-14* 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Grey unbleached — Total . . 

Th. yds. 
23 M2 

Th. yds. 
17,260 

Th. yds. 
16,639 

Th. yds. 

u,m 


Ftom United Kingdom 


India 

Japan . . 

U.S.A 

Italy . . 

Bleached — Total . . 

From United Kingdom 
Netherlands 

Printed — Total . . 

From United Kingdom 


952 

2.^uu 

308 

xi.aoJL 

A. A AC; 
226 

Netherlands 


1,385 

214 

Dyed in the Piece — Total 


3,678 

6,666 

6,902 

3,818 

From United Kmgdom 


2.424 

4.183 

3.954 

2,798 

India 


477 

588 

417 

218 

Germany 


245 

99 

148 

59 

Netherl^ds 


241 

367 

637 

447 

Coloured Cottons — Total 



6,634: 

6,462 

6,760 

From United Kingdom 



1.027 

940 

677 

India 


Cannot 

2,154 

2,501 

2,092 

Belgimn 


be 

512 

406 

553 

Netherlands 


stated. 

467 

1,164 

1,024 

Japan . . 



899 

1,018 

1,188 

Grand Total : all h\nds 


36,7 89i 

34,764 

36,836 

29,166 

From United Kmgdom 


9.980t 

9,955 

10,870 

7,435 


* Imports for year endmg March, 
■f Exclusive of coloured cottons. 


In the grey cloth trade Japan and India have become dominant, 
mainly it would seem at ^e expense of the United States, which 
exported to East Africa before tiie war a large quantity of coarse 
and relatively cheap cloth. 

In bleached cloth the total trade has diminidied and practically 
the whole loss has fallen on the United Kingdom, which, however, 
stiU retains over -half the trade. In printed doth the share of the 
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United Kingdom has increased, and this coimtry now dominates the 
market. In dyed cloth, goods from the United Kingdom occupy a 
predominant position, as they did before the war. In coloured 
cottons, India, the Netherlands, and Japan are the main com- 
petitors, and the two last named have improved their position during 
the three post-war years shown in the Table. 


Child Cfoast. 

This is a substantial and, on the whole, increasing market for 
piece goods. The pre-war and post-war portion of British trade is 
indicated by the following figures : — 

Imports of Piece Goods. 

From From Percentage 

all United from United 



Countries. Kingdom. 
Th. sq. yds. Th. sq. yds. 

Kingdom. 

1910-13 average 

. . 25,700* 

, 22,800* 

88-7 

1924 

. . 21,085 

14,637 

69-4 

1925 

. . 32,245 

23,929 

74-2 

1926 

. . 29,414 

20,092 

68*3 


* Estimated from Linear yards. 


It is clear that British trade has not maintained its position 
relatively to other countries, and, except in 1925 did not maintain 
its absolute position. Competition is niainly in printed goods from 
Germany, the Netherlands and Switzerland, with regard to which 
the following figures may be given ; — 

Imports of Printed Piece Goods. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 

Th. sq.yds. Th. sq.yds. Th. sq.yds. 

From — 


United Kingdom . . 

8,486 

13,519 

10,575 

Germany . . 

1,001 

1,882 

2,207 

Netherlands 

3,890 

4,883 

5,009 

Switzerland 

599 

499 

814 

Total (including 

14,130 

20,925 

18,802 


Other Countries) 


Comparable figures for the pre-war period are not available. 
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Nigeria. 

In this market 'Bri tish piece goods have hitherto met ■with- no 
substantial competition. The quantities of imports in 1924, 1925 
and 1926 ccnnpare as foUo'ws "With the quantity in 1912 and 1913 
(average) : — 

Imports of Piece Goods. 




From 

Per cent. 


Total. 

U.K. 

from 

' ' 

■ Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

U.K. 

1912-13 (average) 

22jsn 

22,166 

■&7-7 

1924 

15,545 

15,216 

97-9 

1925 

31,222 

30.833 

98-7 

1926 

21,934 

21,398 

97-6 


The proportion of British goods is about ■the same as it 'was 
before the war. 


TTnion ot Sonfh ikMoa. 


The import returns for the Union do not distinguish quantities 
of piece goods imported, but give the following particulars regarding 
values : — 


Imports of CoUon Piece Goods. 

1910-14. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Average. 


From — Th. £. 

United Kingdom 1,356-1 
Germany .. 180-1 

Italy .. .. 47-7 

United S'tates. . 5-7 

Japan .. .. 2-1 

Total (indud- 1,663-9 

ing Other — = 

Countries) 


Th.£. 

Th.£. 

Th.£. 

3,289-1 

3,144-9 

■ 2,739-1 

103-4 

102-0 

134-0 

109-8 

113-2 

131-7 

389-7 

499-4 

516-9 

32-5 

70-7 

157-0 

4,113-9 

4,207-2 

4,021-5 


The Bri'tidi diare in the total trade has fallen from 81 -4 per cen't. 
in 1910-14 to 80-0 per cent, in 1924, 74-8 per cent, in 1925, and 
68- 1 per cent, in 1926. The United States, from which imports 
were almost negligible before the war, now figures second after Great 
Britain, and was the source of 11 -9 per cent, of the imports in 1925 
and 12-8 per cent in 1926 
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Anstralia. 

There are a few cotton mills in New South Wales and Queensland, 
but the industry has not developed to an important extent, and 
Australia is very largely dependent upon imported yams and 
manufactures. Steps have, however, been taken to promote the 
growth of the industry. Under the Cotton Bounty Act, 1926, 
bounties to a total amount not exceeding £60,000 are pa 3 rable 
in respect of cotton yam spun in Australia from raw cotton of which 
at least half has been grown in Australia. The rates of bounty 
authorised rise from per lb. in the case of " Count ” No. 1 to Is. 
per Ib. upon " Count " No. 41 and higher " Counts." Before the wax 
yams were imported almost exclusively from the United Kingdom, 
but since the war a substantial quantity of 3^ams, mainly mercerised, 
has been imported from the United States. Thus in the 12 months 
ended 30th June, 1926, total imports of 3 rams were valued at 
£495,000, of which £308,000 were from the United Kingdom, 
and £185,000 from the United States. Imports of mercerised yams 
alone amounted to £183,000 of which £43,000 were from the United 
Kingdom and £138,000, from the United States. In the piece goods 
trade British goods have maintained their position rdatively to 
other imports, the relative position bdng shown in the following 
Table on the basis of values : — 

Percentage Share of United Kingdom and other countries in imports 
of piece goods {by value). 



1913 

1923-24* 

1924-25* 

1925-26* 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom . . 

85-8 

88-4 

86-6 

85-1 

Japan 

M 

‘ 4-9 

6-8 

6-7 

United States 

3-1 

4-0 

3-9 

6-0 

Other Countries . . 

10-0 

2-7 

2-7 

2-2 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


• Years ended 30tli June. 


The total value of the imports of piece goods, which included in 
1913 some linen goods, was £4,575,000 in 1913, £9,564,000 in 1924, 
£10,124,000 in 1925 and £9,754,000 in 1926. 

The trade is one in which doth of good quality predominates, as 
is shown by the high value per square y^d of piece goods exported. 
Some figures bearing upon this are given at the end of the next 
sub-section rdating to New Zealand. 
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New Zealand. 

Great Britain has substantially though not entirely maintained 
her pre-war position. The New Zealand trade accounts show, on 
the basis of values, that imports of piece goods were contributed in 
the following proportions by the principal countries participating 
in the trade : — 



1910-13. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Average. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom . . 

93*2 

90*8 

87*1 

89*1 

Japan « . . • 

0*8 

3*7 

7*0 

3*2 

United States 

2*4 

2*1 

3*8 

4*0 

Other Countries . . 

3*6 

3*4 

2*1 

3*7 

Total 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


Japan and the United States have slightly increased their pre-war 
proportions of the trade, but their competition can hardly be con- 
sidered serious. The total ^ 

1910-13, £2,174,000 in 192- 
1926. 

The quality of the British goods shipped to New Zealand 
to be on the whole somewhat higher than that of goods seni lo 
Australia and well above the average for all Briti^ piece goods 
exported. Thus in 1925, the value per 1,000 square ]^ds of bleached 
goods exported was £41 <9 for New Zealand, £40*5 for Australia 
and £29 •7 for all countries. The value of printed piece goods (other 
than flags handkerchiefs and ^awls) was £58 '0 for New Zealand, 
£55*1 for Australia and £39*4 for all cotmtries ; and the value of 
goods dyed in the piece was £64*8 for New ^aland, £56*3 for 
Australia and £51*0 for all countries. 


Canada. 

The table overleaf shows the quantity of cotton piece goods 
imported into Canada on the average of the four 3 rears immediately 
preceding the war, and in each of the last three years. 

Imports of cotton goods into Canada have in recent years fallen 
riaort of the pre-war quantity. This does not imply an equal falling 
off in consumption, as the Canadian cotton industry grew con- 
siderably during the war. According to the Census of Industry 
there were produced in Canada in 19^ some 193,000,000 3 rajds of 
imbleached cotton fabrics, 36,887,000 yards of bleached or white 
cotton fabrics and 35,310,000 yards of cotton prints. Canada is 
credited with about 1 *2 million spindles and about 35,000 looms. 
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Years ending 31s^ March. 



1910-11 to 
1913-14. 
Average. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

192^27. 


Thous. 

Thous, 

Thous, 

Thous. 


Lin. yds. 

Lin. yds. 

Lin. yds. 

Lin. yds. 

Grey Unbleached — Total , . 

. u,m 

15,266 

20,362 

21,181 

From United Kingdom . . 

10,757 

5,405 

7,193 

7,717 

United States 

4,420 

9,857 

13,166 

13,449 

White, Bleached — Total 

32,256 

10,589 

9,616 

10,248 

Flom United Kingdom . , 

26,189 

4,840 

3,904 

4,014 

United States 
"Printed, Dyed or Coloured — 

5,769 

5,514 

5.516 . 

6,054 

Total 

65,624 

49,978 

44,383 

52,171 

From United Kingdom . . 

52,654 

33,317 

26,592 

27,785 

United States 

12,130 

14,716 

15.843 

21,543 

Grand Total 

113,066 

76,833 

74,361 

83,600 

From United Kingdom . . 

89,600 

43,562 

37,689 

39,496 

United States 

22,319 

30,087 

34,525 

41,046 


The import statistics make clear that there has been a serious 
loss of British trade to the United States. Wlule on the average of 
four pre-war years 79-2 per cent, of imported piece goods came 
from the United Kingdom, the proportion was reduced to 57*5 per 
cent, in 1924-25, 50*6 per cent, in 1925-26 and 47*2 per cent, in 
1926-27. Imports from the United States increased almost pari 
passu, and in 1926-27 actually exceeded the British trade in 
quantity. This strengthening of the hold of the United States 
over the Canadian market has taken place notwithstanding that 
British goods axe favoured by the Preferential Tariff, 

British exports to Canada are in the ma.in of good quality, though 
not of such high quality as British exports to the United States. 
Thus in 1925 the average value per 1,000 square yards of British 
bleached goods sent to Canada was £42-5, to the United States 
£81-6, and to all countries £29-7. Printed goods other than 
flags, handkerchiefs and shawls were valued at £52-6 for Canada, 
;^6'4 for the United States and £3Q*4 for all countries ; and goods 
dyed in the piece at £64-7 for Canada, £84-7 for the United 
States, and ;f51’0 for all countries, 

Mexico. 

The following table illustrates the pre-war and post-war position 
as regards imports of piece goods. 

In the pre-wax year British goods represented nearly three- 
quarters of the aggregate square yardage of imports. In 1924 and 
1925, on the basis of weight (which may perhaps somewhat under- 
represent the importance of the British trade) American goods 
represented over half the total, and British goods little more 
than one-third. Imports consist mainly of the better qualities of 
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goods, and Mexico herself manufactures the great bulk of the cotton 
goods which she consumes.* She is credited with over 800,000 
spindles and 37,000 looms. 


Analysis of Imports of Cotton Piece Goods into Mexico. 




Fiscal year 
1912-13.§ 

Year 1924.1: 

Year 1925 ft 

Prom — 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom 


72-9 

34-0 

37-7 

United States 


11-7 

56-9 

53-7 

Germany 

. . 

4-7 

0-8 

1-0 

Other Countries 

•• 

10-7 

8-3 

7-6 

Total 

•• 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


X Percentages based on weight. 

§ Percentages based on square yardage. 


The quantity of imports in 1912-13 was 24,953,000 square yards, 
in 1924, 2,661 metric tons and in 1295 3,769 metric tons. 

The development of dome, 
the fact that tite volume of imj 

before the War. Brazil is crecutcu. witu auijul z,‘o iiniiion s 
and rather more than 66,000 looms. 

Comparative figures as to imports of cotton piece goods are given 
in the following table : — 


Imports of Cotton Piece Goods into Brazil. 

(In Metric tons.) 


From 

1910-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1226 

United Kingdom . . 

8,567 

4,352 

5,823 

5,883 

United States 

215 

559 

492 

315 

Germany . . 

1,162 

55 

90 

183 

Belgium 

526 

225 

56 

45 

France 

317 

423 

367 

459 

Switzerland 

106 

234 

114 

154 

Spain 

15 

6 

1 

3 

Italy 

686 

172 

324 

237 

Other Countries . . 

252 

16 

61 

40 

Total .. 

11,846 

6,042 

7,328 

7,319 


• See International Cotton Bulletin, Jan., 1927, p. 239. 


t In the State of Sao Paulo the production of cotton cloth increased from 
81,963,000 metres in 1913 to 488,380,000 metres m 1923 and 230,753,000 metres 
in 1924 (BoUetm da Directoria de Industria e Commercio) 
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On the whole Great Britain has increased her proportionate 
share of the trade, the percentages being 72- 3 per cent, in 1910-13, 
72*0 per cent, in 1924, 79-5 per cent, in 1925 and 80*4 per cent, 
in 1926. The United States has made some progress, as a result 
doubtless of the special opportunities which she enjoyed during 
the war. It is noteworthy that neither Italy nor Japan is an im- 
portant factor in the Brazilian market. Brazil imports cloth of 
good or fairly good quality which die cannot produce herself and 
for the production of which Great Britain possesses special ad- 
vantages. The inferior grades cannot easily surmount the high 
taiifi. 

Argentina. 

A detailed comparison of pre-war and post-war imports of 
piece goods into Argentina is given m the following table : — 

Imports oj CoUon Piece Goods into Argentina. 


(In Metric tons.) 




1909-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926, 

Ufiblecuikad — Total 


2,283 

3,074 

3,059 

2,398 

From United Kingdom 


1,739 

1,286 

1,207 

839 

United States 


62 

552 

701 

551 

France 


10 

5 

20 

18 

Germany 


39 

15 

18 

6 

Netherlmds . . 


3 

97 

127 

110 

Belgium 


43 

33 

28 

13 

Italy . . 


370 

193 

297 

212 

Spain 


14 

2 

8 

3 

Japan 


— 

887 

652 

639 

Bleached — Total . . 


5,229 

7,590 

8,965 

10,717 

From United Kingdom 


4,366 

5,604 

6,318 

8,160 

United States 


15 

307 

393 

263 

France 


91 

51 

90 

117 

Germany 


146 

62 

50 

103 

Netherlands . . 


14 

58 

131 

147 

Belgium 


79 

340 

244 

332 

Italy . . 


461 

1,026 

1,360 

1,191 

Spain 


50 

95 

271 

293 

Japan 


— 

24 

95 

97 

Printed — Total 


4,316 

2,692 

3,206 

3,342 

From United Kingdom 


2,786 

1,703 

1,879 

2,038 

United States 


10 

98 

183 

202 

France 


139 

115 

113 

159 

Germany 


562 

132 

124 

112 

Netherlwds . . 


4 

38 

48 

16 

Bdgium 


76 

70 

74 

60 

Italy . . 


392 

493 

749 

715 

Spain 


337 

34 

30 

32 

Japan 


1 

2 

— 

1 
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190a-18 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Dyed — Total 

Z4J39 

16,660 

IS, 124 

16,676 

iProm United Kingdom 

5,393 

4,582 

5,819 

5,438 

United States 

14 

1,219 

1,507 

1,049 

France 

346 

359 

289 

356 

Gennany 

1,252 

351 

618 

374 

Netherls^s . . 

31 

427 

446 

429 

Belgium 

1,175 

1,716 

1,894 

2,088 

Italy 

5,593 

6,534 

7,751 

8,148 

Spam 

304 

185 

215 

199 

Japan 

— 

142 

322 

427 

Grand Total (including other hinds) 

26,806 

29,4X2 

33,874 

33,499 

Prom United Kingdom . . 

14,650 

13,401 

14,936 

16,620 

United States 

106 

2,191 

2,801 

2,078 

Fiance 

706 

659 

642 

797 

Gennany 

2,102 

585 

539 

628 

Netherlands . . 

53 

624 

755 

706 

Belgium 

1,396 

2,191 

2,262 

2,506 

Italy 

6,884 

8,308 

10,246 

8,347 

Spain 

844 

324 

532 

541 

Japan 

1 

1,056 

1,072 

1,168 


The total quantity of piece goods imported into Ai^entina in 
1924, 1925 and 1926 was greater than in pre-war years, the increase 
being, however, confined to bleached, unbleached. and dyed doth. 
Great Britain has not maintained her share of the trade, for whereas 
in 1909-18 some 54- 7 per cent, of the quantity of piece goods im- 
ported came from this country, the percentage fell to 45*6 per 
cent, in 1924, 44*1 per cent, in 1925, and 49*6 per cent, in 1%!6. 
The United States, Netherlands, B^mn, Italy and Japan have 
gained ground. American competition appears to be most severe 
in unbleached and dyed doth ; Belgian competition in dyed doth ; 
Italian competition in dyed and printed doth ; and Japanese 
competition in unbleached doth. Germany and Spain have lost 
ground in the Argentine market smce before the war. 

It should be added that the cotton manu&ctuiing industry is fiix 
less devdoped in Argentina than in Brazil,* and the tiuiS on imported 
cotton goods is lower. It is significant in this connection that Japan, 
which produces almost exdusivdy coarse doth, has a footing in 
the Argentine but not in the Brazilian market. A comparison of 
the price per square 3rard of Britida piece goods exported to Argentina 
suggests that ■^ey are on the average inferior in quality to the goods 
sent to Brazil, but in general superior to the average British e3q>orts 
to all countries. Thus in 1925 bleached doth exported to Argentina 


* In 1924, Argentina had only about 30,000 spindles and 1,500 loons 
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averaged '£36’0 per 1,000 square yards, to Brazil £38‘9 and to all 
countries £29*7. Printed cloth o^er than flags, h^dkerchiefs and 
shawls averaged for Argentina 3£42.9, for Brazil £58* 7 and for all 
countiies ; while cloth dyed in the piece averaged for 

Argentiaa ^£51* 1, for BrazLL ]£54*1, and for all countries £51*0. 

Note on tiie Working Hours oi the Cotton Industry in various 

Countries. 

[Compiled by Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, December, 1927.] 

Belgium. — ^Legal 48-hour week, cleaning time extra. Overtime 
allowed at time-and-a-half rates. 

China. — 11 hours a day. 

Czechoslovakia, — ^Legal 48 hours, cleaning time extra. Overtime 
allowed up to 240 hours per annum at time-and-a-quarter rates. 

England. — 48 hours by agreement, including cleaning. No 
overtime allowed. 

France. — ^Legal 48 hours, cleaning time not included. OVertime 
allowed up to 200 hours per annum. 

Genruxny. — Collective agreements to the effect that not more than 
10 hours per day are worked. Hours worked 51 to 54. Cleaning 
time included in working hours. Overtime paid for at 20 per cent, 
on ordinary rates. 

Holland. — Legal 48 hours, but by arrangement 50J hours are 
worked. 

India. — ^Legal 60 hours, cleaning time included. An allowance of 
6 hours per week is granted when urgent repairs are required. When 
trade is good two s^'fts are worked. 

Italy. — ^Legal 48 hours, cleaning time included. Overtime 2 hours 
per day paid 10 per cent, extra. Two and tturee shifts are worked 
and when this is done 46 hours are worked each shift. Ihe effect 
is that at present the average throughout the trade is lOJ hours 
a day. 

Japan. — ^Two shifts each of 10 hours per day are worked. 27 days 
per month. 

Switzerland. — ^Legal 48 hours, but if urgent reasons exist such as 
foreign competition, the hours may be extended to 52 per week. 

United States of America. 

California, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Utah, and District of 
CoUmMa. — Legal 48 hours for women and young persons. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode I^nd, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania. — ^Have a legal working week of B4 
hours for women and young persons. 

South Carolina. — L^al 55-hours week. 

Tennessee. — ^Legal 57-hours week. 

North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia. — ^Legal OO-hours week. 

Alabama. — ^No legal working week. 
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APPENDIX 3. 

Changes ol capitalisatioii in the cotbm qnnning indostry. 

In this Appendix, the companies which were refloated with increased share 
capital during the boom of 1919-20 will be described os " reconstructed ** 
companies ; those which increased their share capital either by the issue of 
bonus shares or by transfer of the undertaking to a new company without 
eiflectLve change ownership will be described as " recapitalised " com- 
panies; and the others will termed "original ” companies. The flnandal 
lortones of typical companies in these three groups have been summarised 
at various dates in such publications as the " Manchester Guardian " and 
” Textile Mercury,” and m F. W. Tattersall's (Monthly) '"Cotton Trade 
Review.” The subject is also discussed in the ” Inquiry into the Cotton 
Industry, 1921-22,” published 1^ the United Textile Factory Workers' 
Association. The following particulars are based j^irtly on such published 
information, partly on information furnished to the Committee by the 
Lancashire Shareholders and Loan-holders Protection Society, Lifted, 
and partly on a paper entitled ” The Post-war Depression in the Lancashire 
Cotton Industry,^' by Professor G. W. Daniels and Mr. J. Jewkes, which was 
read before the Royal Statistical Society on 17th January, 1928. 


Extent of capitaHscUion changes. 

Professor Daniels and MEr. Jewkes give the foUowmg table to show the 
actual extent of the finaTicial reconstitution of spindles, and point out that 
the aggregate number of ^indies affected represented 46 per cent, of the 
total number of spindles in the industry in 1920.* 


No. of Spindles 

Companies. (OOO's). 


” Reconstructed ” Companies (Spinning) 

200 

18,956 

Ditto (Spinning and Weaving) 

17 

1,490 

” Recapitalised ” Companies (Spinning) 

32 

2,962 

Ditto (Spinning and Weaving) 

2 

490 

” Reconstituted "f Companies (Spinning) 

42 

1,956 

Ditto (Spinning and Weaving) 

20 

826 

Combines (Spinning and Weaving) 

3 

2,093 


Total 28.773 


♦ About 14 per cent, of the looms in the industry were affected by financial 
reconstitution, but these were mainly looms belonging to concerns engaged m 
both spinning and weaving, or to combines ; and among firms engaged in 
weaving alone, financial reconstitution was negligible. 

t The word ” reconstituted ” is used in these tables because it is not clear 
whether the companies to which it refers were " reconstructed ” or ” re- 
capitalised," 

( 270708 )' B 
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The follomng table from the same source shows how the 217 companies 
(and their spindles) in the " reconstructed ” group were divided between 
the “ American " and " Egyptian spinning sections. 


No. of No. of 

concerns. ^indies (OOO's). 


American section 



137 

Egyptian 

, , 

. . 

29 

American and Egyptian 

. , 


40 

Not known . , 

, , 

, , 

11 


217 


11,445 

3,867 

5,134 


20,446 


Similar information is not available for the other companies (numbering nearly 
100) including in the former table, but the particulars given show how much 
more the American section was affected by financial reconstitution than the 
Egyptian section. 


Capital, 

Particulars are available for some 310 companies, made up of 210 " recon- 
structed companies, owning a total of about 21 million spindles, 35 
" recapitalised " companies, with about 3^ million spindles, and 65 ** original ** 
coinpanies with about 6J million ^indies. In 1927 the total paid-up share 
capital of the 65 original companies was about miUions, with loan 
capital totalling about £3 millions in addition ; that of the 35 recapitalised 
companies* was about £6 millions (as compared with about ^flj- millions 
before the boom)^, with loan capital totalling about £i million in addition ; 
and that of the 210 reconstructed companies was about ;£40 millions, with 
loan capital of an estimated total of about £2S millions in addition. 

Complete particulars of the capital of the companies which were taken 
over in the formation of the " reconstructed " companies are not available, 
but on the basis of figures relating to a large sample of these companies, it 
appears that, on the average, the paid-up capital of the new companies was 
about 3i times that of the old companies, and the purchase price of the 
concerns about eight times the old paid-up capital. The "Inquiry into 
the Cotl^ Industiy," published by the United Textile Factory Workers* 
AModation, estimates that perhaps half the difference between the purchase 
price a^ the new paid-up share capital was obtained by the realisation of 
assets (including reserves in the form of investments, etc., in some cases 
Stroks) or out of profits on current contracts ; and that the other half was 
raised by loans to tiie companies from the promoteis, from the public (including 
employees), from the banks and from the merchants or finfl.TirHa.1 houses 
connected with the cotton trade. This estimate appears to be consistent 
with the particulars given above for the group of 210 reconstructed companies. 


• About two-thirds of these companies went into voluntary liquidation 

during the boom, and new companies were formed to take over their busi- 
nesses, the shar eholders receiving partly paid shares in the new companies 
in exchange for their old shar es. In the case of the other companies m the 
group the capital was mcreased by the distribution of bonus shares. 
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No particiilars are available as to the amount of the loans held by any of 
the thiw groups of companies before the boom. In the " Inquiry into the 
Cotton Indust^ ** it is assumed (on the basis of particulars for 100 typical 
companies published in " Tatter^*s Cotton Tirade Circular ") that brfore 
the war the loan capital in cotton-spinning companies averaged about 44 per 
cent of the paid-up share capital^ a^ it is suggested that the amount of loan 
capita] required probably did not rise to any large extent during the war years. 
If this facior is applicable to the three groups of companies mentioned above, 
it would appear that the total loans of iSie reconstructed companies may 
have increas^ about five times as a result of the boom, as compared 'vidth 
much smaller relative increases in the other two groups. 


Charges, 

In the “ Inquiry into the Cotton Indust^," the pre-war rate of interest on 
loan capital is taken as 5 per cent, (less income tax) ; and the normal rate 
after the boom is stated as 5 per cent, free of income tax, which represented, 
during the period when income tax was 65 . in the £, a rate of over 7 per cent, 
less income tax, and, with income tax at 45 . in the represents over 6 ;per 
cent. Hence the %i^ual amount which has had to be found by the nulls 
since the boom for payment of interest on loans has been increas^ not only 
because the total amoimt of loans has increased, but also because a higher 
rate of interest has been payable. 

The increased capitalisation of the reconstructed companies has also led 
to an increase in the amount of the depreciation charged year by year before 
arriving at profits. The usual practice is to set aside annually on account of 
depreciation certain percentages of the value of (1) buildings, (2) engines, 
boilers and other similar plant, and (3) running machinery (spindles, etc.). For 
income tax purposes depreciation is not allow^ on building, and the percent- 
ages allowed on plant and machinery have to be taken on the written-down 
values each year, thus representing a gradually decreasing sum. In the 
accounts of the concern, however, sum set aside annually is generally a 
fixed one — ^in the case ^ plant and machinery usually the amoimt allowed 
for income tax purposes in the first year. When for the puipose of recon- 
struction and recapitalisation the valuation of the property of the companies 
was written up (without the property itself undergoing any change), the 
basis of depreciation charges was altered.* For example, material assets 
which stood in the books of a company at, say, ;g20,000, might be re-valued 
at ;f70,000, with the result that the new company subsequently lx>re a fixed 
charge for depreciation 3J times higher than before.t In estimating the 
effect of this increase account must, of course, be taken of the fact that, 
where the increased valuation of assets was adopted after a sale of the a^ts, 
a correspondingly increased amount of depreciation on plant and ma c hin ery 
would be allowed as a deduction from profits for income tax purposes. 


• Table A, on page 128, shows that the value attached to the land, build- 
ings and plant of the group of reconstructed companies dealt with in the table 
accounts for nearly the whole of the authorised capital of the companies, thus 
indicating that the writing-up of assets was concentrated on the material 
assets (as contrasted with intangible items like goodwill "). 

j Similarly, the annual charges for fire insurance,, etc., would be increased 
to the extent that the assets were insured at their increased valuation ; and 
if assessment for local rates was affected, the amoimt of rates payable 
would also be increased. 

{27970B) ® * 
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Profits and dividends. 

Depression set in before many of the companies whose capital had been 
increased had had time to reduce the book value of their assets out of profits 
to a reasonable figure. As will be seen below, the effects of the slump were 
particularly disastrous in the case of the recons^cted companies. A number 
of companies have gone into liqmdation or entered into s^emes of arrang&- 
ment, and some have foimd it necessary to seek sanction for a reduction in 
their capital. Many companies have not paid a dividend for a number of 
years,* and have b^ kept going only by further advances from the banks 
and the calling-np of uncalled capitalf where, as is commonly the case 
among cotton-spinning companies, the capital was issued partly paid. The 
latter process, however, is attended by considerable difficulties partly because 
shareholders (many of whom are cotton operatives or local tradesmen) are 
loth to pay at all, and partly because in many cases shareholders find the money 
by calling in loans from the same company or from other companies in a 
like position. Table A, on page 128 (published in March, 1927), gives par- 
ticulars as to capital, liabilities and assets of 53 original, 34 re-capitalised and 
207 reconstructed companies. The companies included in the three groups 
are not precisely the same as those in the groups mentioned in the previous 
section on “ Capital ” and further referred to below. The table shows that 
whereas the bank overdrafts of the original and recapitalised companies 
were under 10 per cent, of the paid-up share capital, the proportion in the 
case of the reconstructed companies was over 30 per cent. 

The table on p. 127 shows the yearly percentage of dividends, etc., to 
the total paid-up share capital in each year since 1920 for groups of original, 
recapitalised, and reconstructed companies, req)ectively, and for the same 
companies all together. The total number of companies, and the numbers 
in each group, are not quite the same throughout, but the comparability of 
“^e figures is not seriously affected by this drcumstance. The total nunVber 
in 1927 was 310, compriting 65 original, 35 recapitalised, and 210 recon- 
structed companies The percentages of dividend are calculated on the 
capital of all the companies in each case, irrespective of whether they paid 
dividends or not. ^ 


The following table shows the number of companies which paid dividends 
(m a few cases only preference dividends) in the seven years, 1921-27 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Orig. Recap. Reconst. 


57 

27 

103 

45 

26 

57 

40 

21 

31 

40 

22 

34 

59 

30 

65 

55 

28 

62 

43 

27 

31 


^ during the four- 

rr,!^ yeara 1921 to 1927 calls totalling at least /II vrere 

made, of which over £4 millions were in 1927?^ caai. * 1 1 niniions were 
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Yearly percentages of Dividends. 





Total 

Nmnber 

of 

ConLpsuoies 

Orig. 

Recap. 

Reconat. 

AU. 





Percent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1921 

. . 

, . 

293 

13-1 

8-4 

2-4 

4-8 

1922 



SOI 

8-9 

6-6 

1-3 

2-7 

1923 



810 

4-4 

6-1 

0-7 

1-6 

1924 



315 

4-7 

5-8 

0-8 

1-7 

1925 



312 

18-25 

8-6 

2-25 

4-0 

1926 



312 

9-6 

7-2 

1-8 

2-7 

1927 

• . 


310 

7-3 

6-1 

0-6 

1-8 

Aveorage for 7 years 


8-7 

6-9 

1-8 

2-6 


(27970B) 


£8 


TABLE A. 

CapUal, liabilities and assets of original, recapitalised and reconstructed companies {abstracted from figures 
published by the Lancashire Shareholders and Loanholders Protection Society, March, 1927). 
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I 72-2 I 3-2 I 9-2 | 3-04 | 1-02 \ 7-13 1 

Note , — ^Professor Daniels and Mr. Jewkes {loc. cit,) give some figures as to the amount of fixed interest capital carried at the 
beginning of 1927, which may be compared with the above, viz. : — £3,460,000 loans, overdrafts and debentures for 62 original 
companies, £494,000 for 23 recapitalised comx>anies, and £28,897,000 for 171 reconstructed companies. 
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APPENDIX 4. 

Chaiges and Costs in the fitifaiiiTig and Laying Down ot 
Cotton Piece Goods. 

Tlie following Tables are annexed : — 

Table A. — Summary of particulars contained in the Preliminary Reports 
of the Third O^sus of Production as to the bleaching, dyeing and 
printing of cotton piece goods in 1912 and 1924 (page 133). 

Table B. — ^Particulars submitted to the Committee on Industry and 
Trade as to the compaiiron between the price of specified descriptions 
of grey cloth and the price of bleaching or dyeing, and of laying down, 
such cloths in 1912 (or 1913) and 1924 (or 1925) (pages 134-5). 

Table C. — ^Percentage costings of a standard bleached shirting, a standard 
printer ^finished) and a standard dhootie, issued by the Cotton Yam 
Association in 1927 (page 136). 

Finishing CShaiges. 

Amount of Finishing Charges, 

The results of the Census of Production (Table A) show that in 1912 the 
average value of the bleaching of cotton piece goods was *31d., tiiat of djreing 
*84d., and that of printing *94^. per linear yard. In 1924, the average values 
(whidr, in comparison with those for 1912, refiect not ordy the increases in 
finishing prices, but also the changes in the character of the work actually 
done)' were 2*20d. and 2*^d. respectively. These average figures, 

however, cover at each date a very wide range of actual charges for the 
difierent finishing processes in particular instances. The following table 
(compiled from pa^culars relating to 1914 and 1924 which were submitted 
to the Conunittee in evidence) illustrates this variety ; and it may be added, 
as a farther illustration, that the average charge for bleaching in 1924 in the 
case of one organisation undertaking a large volume and range of work was 
about 'Sid. per yard, as compared with the Census figure of *87^. 


Class of Goods, 

Number of 
Examples. 

Lowest 
Charge 
per Linear 
Yard. 

Hi^st 
Charge 
per Linear 
Yard. 

Average 
Charge 
per Linear 
Yard. 


1914. 

1924. 

1914. 

1924. 

1914. 

1924. 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Bleaching : — 

White Scarves and 

6 

•A 

u 


a 

•33 

•72 

Dhooties. 

Mulls • , 

4 

A 

a 

n 


•33 

•70 

Nainsooks 

3 


H- 

A 


•21 

•44 

Shirtings 

5 

1 


i 

li 

•42 

•98 

Printing : — 

Miscellaneous Examples 

5 

f 

H 

1* 


•90 

2-45 

Dyeing : — 

•Blacks 

23 


li 

3i 

Si 

1-85 

3-22 

•Colours and Blacks . . 

26 

i 



3 

•82 

1-91 

•Colours 

21 

A 

lA 

3i 

6i 

1-73 

3-36 

Miscellaneous Examples 

18 

a 

1 

5 12 

(Turkey Red) 

M7 

2-81 


• The post-war figures in these cases relate to the year 1925. 


n4 


(2707OB) 
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Ratio of Finishing Charges to Value of Grey Cloth. 

It appears from the results of the Census of Production (Table A) that, if 
it be assumed that there was no marked difference in the average value per 
linear yard of the doth submitted to the several processes, the average 
value of bleaching in 1924 was roughly 13 per cent, of the value of the grey 
doth treated, that of dyeing some 33 per cent, and that of printing a^ut 
42 per cent. In 1912, the figures were 11 J per cent, in the case of bleaching, 
31 per cent, in that of dyeing, and 34^ per cent, in that of prmting. As would 
be expected, however, the ratio borne by the charges of the finishing trades 
to the value of the grey doth in particular cases is subject to considerable 
variation. In the examples given in Table B the charge for bleaching in 
1924 and 1925, which in the five examples given averaged 14 per cent, of the 
grey doth price, varied from 8 per cent, of the value of muUs to 20 per cent, 
of ‘^t of a shirting to which a filled finish was apphed. In the two examples 
relating to dyeing the ratio of the finishing charge to the value of the cloth 
was 24 per cent, and 34 per cent. For the pre-war years shown in the Table, 
the average charge for bleaching in the cases quoted was 13} per cent, of the 
grey doth price, and varied, as in the post-war years, from 8 to 20 per cent., 
while in dyeing the corresponding figures were 26 and 41 per cent. 

The foregoing figures relate to the years 1924 and 1925, since when the price 
of raw cotton ^en and with it the cost of cotton (^th.* As the diarges 
of the finishing trades are, of course, not affected by the price of cotton, it is 
probable that in the more recent years those charges bore a somewhat greater 
ratio to the cost of grey doths. The costmgs issued by the Cotton Yam 
Association in December, 1927 (Table C), show that, with cotton futures at 
lid. a lb., 'printing charges (at 2}^. a y'^) in the case of a standard printer 
amounted to 59 per cent, of the cost of the grey cloth, and finishing (at \d. a 
yard) and makmg-up to 14 per cent., the total for those finiahing processes 
being 73 per cent, of the cost of the grey doth (which in that case appears 
to h&ve been rather less than 4d. a yard). Similarly in the case of a standard 
shirting, bleadiing, finidiing and making up accounted for 17 per cent, of the 
coat of the grey cloth ; while in the case of a standard dhootie the charge for 
“ fin is hi n g only ” amounted to 2 - 7 per cent, of the cost of the grey doth. 

Ratio of Finishing Charges to Value of Finished Cloth. 

The results of the Census of Production (Table A) indicate that in 1924, 
on the assumption that there was no marked difference in the average value 
per line^ yard of the doth submitted to the various finishing processes, 
and takin g the cost of grey doth plus the finiahing charge to represent the 
cost of finished doth, the value of bleadiing amounted on an average to some 
11} per cent, of cost of the finidied doth, that of dyeing some 25 per cent., 
and that of printing some 30 per cent. In 1912 the corresponding figures were, 
bleaching 10 per cent., d3^g 24 per cent., and printing 25 per cent. 

The examples given in Table B indicate that both in 1924 (or 1925) and m 
1912 (or 1913) bleaching accounted for from 7 to 17 per cent, of the value 
of the finished doth (calculated as explained in the preceding paragraph), 
and dyeing from 19 to 25 per cent, in tiie post-war 3rears, and from 21 to 29 
per cent, in the pre-war years. 

Bleaching, finishing and making-up charges amounted to 14*6 per cent, of 
the value of the finished doth (calculated on the same basis) in the case of 
standard bleated shirting of which particulars were issued by the Cotton 
Yam Association, while in the case of the standard printer the percentages 
were 33 • 5 for pri ntin g and 7 • 8 for finishing and making-up. Induding packing 
and shipping charges, the percentages are 13-54, 30 -34 and 7-08 respectively. 


♦ See examples quoted in table on p. 137. 
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Thje following table indicates that in 1924 bleaching and charges 

had on an average increased over their pre-war level to approximately 
the same extent as the average value of bleached piece goods exported^ while 
dyeing charges on an average had increased to a sm^er extent tlm-p the 
average value of exported dyed piece goods. It will be seen, however, from 
the table on page 45 that in the years following 1924 the average values for 
exported piece goods (bleached or dyed) fell corSiderably. 


Year. 


Value per 
Linear Yard 
of Exports of 
White Bleached 
Cotton Piece 
Goods. 
(1913=100.) 


Average 
Level of 
Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Charges. 
(1913=100.) 


Value per 
linear Yard 
of "Exports of 
Cotton Piece 
Goods Dy^ 
in the Piece 
(1913=100.) 


Average 
Level of 
Dyeing 
Charges. 
(1913=100) 


1921.. 

298 

286 

369 

385 

1922.. 

225 

256 

261 

293 

1923.. 

212 

229 

239 

260 

1924.. 

223 

227 

247 

225 


The results of the Census of Production show that in 1924 the average 
charge for printing had increased as compared with that in 1912 to a greater 
extent than had the average charges for bleaching and dyeing. The average 
value per linear yard of printed cotton piece goods exported was 246 
(1918=100) in 1924, and 207 in 1927. 


Comparison of Finishing Charges xvith Spinning and Weaving Costs, 

The figures issued by the Cotton Yam Association (Table C), which are based 
on cotton futures at lid. a lb., show that bleaching, finishing and maldng-up 
accounted for 13*54 per cent, of the total cost of a standard bleached shirting, 
while the spinning cost, excluding the raw oottor: , amounted to 15 * 37 per cent., 
and the weaving cost, excluding the yam, to 19-24 per cent. In tl^ case of 
the standard printer (finished), the printing compris^ 30*34 per cent, of the 
total cost, and finishing and making up 7-08 per cent, while the spinning 
cost was 10*53 per cent., and tlie weaving cost 14*34 per cent. 

In the following comparisons of average finishing coats with the averages of 
the spinning and weaving costs shown on pages 145 and 146 in “Finther 
Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency,*' the cost of the materials 
is again excluded. 


Comparison of Costs in the Finishing Trades with Specimen Spinning 
and Weaving Costs. 

(Corresponding pre-war costs = 100 in each case.) 

Bleaching and Finishing Average Costs (1923-24) , . 240 

Dyeing Average Costs (1924) 220 

Pnnting Average Costs (192^26) 260 

Spinning Costs, American Cotton (excluding cost of cotton) 236* 
Spuming Costs, Egyptim Cotton (excluding cost of cotton) 193 
Weaving Costs (excluding cost of yam) 202 

While the basis of comparison is slender, these figures suggest that bleaching, 
dyeing and printing costs m the years r^erred to had, under the conditions 
then obtaini^, increased over their pre-war level rather more than weaving 


• Based on full time working. 
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costs, or costs of spiimiiig Egyptian cotton. The escample of the ginning 
costs of American cotton bdng baaed on full time worMng, does not 
presumably reflect the actual increase in such spinning costs generally. 
The 1925-26 figure of printing costs suggests that in that trade costs, like 
charges, have been subject to greater increase than in bleaching or dyeing. 

Costs in the Finishing Trades^ 

As stated above the costs of bleachihg and finishing as compared -with 
100 pre-war were 240 in 1923-24, those of dyeing, 220 in 1924 aiul those of 
printing, 260 in 1925-26. 

The Bleaching Trade Advisory Board supplied the following figures as 
representing generally the analysia of bl^icbmg costs in the trade as a whole 
in Allgust, 1925 ; — 

Percentage of 
Total Cost, 

20-30 per cent. 

35-45 
45-25 


100 

In dyeing, of the combined cost of materials and labour, wages were stated 
in 1925 to represent something over one-half, and dyewares and coal together 
something over two -fifths. £i printing, wages are stated to vary between 
one-third and two-fifths of total cost. 

Corresponding information in regard to the costs of these trades in the 
pre-war period is not available. Figures submitted showing the percentage 
increases in the main items of cost, however, indicate that wages coats have 
been subject in the post-war period as compared with the pre-war period to 
very substantial increases, while material coats also show heavy increases. 

It should be re m e mb ered that the cost of the doth does not enter into the 
costs of the finishing trades, and for that reason their wages and other expenses 
assume large proportions of the total cost. In bleaching the overhead charges 
are stated to have ranged from 25 per cent, to 45 per Cent, of total cost, and 
overhead expenses are stated to be very heavy throughout the finishing 
Irades. T^e relative size of the overhead expenses is a factor of importance, 
in that, since those expenses ^ largely fixed charges, the cost per unit of 
production must tend to rise or fan the more diaiply according as 
the works are more or less fully employed. The results of the Census of 
Production show that in 1924 riie output, in yards, of cotton piece 
goods bleached, but not dyed or printed, was roughly 73 per cent, of the 1912 
ou^ut; that of cotton piece goods, dyed, but not printed, some 75 per cent, 
■of its 1912 level ; and that of cotton piece goods printed, whether dy^ or not, 
approximately 61 per cent, of the ouiput recorded in 1912.* 

Laying down Ohaiges. 

The figures given in Table B indicate that ** laying-down charges j* in 1924 
and 1925 accounted for between 5 and 9 per cent, of the cost of the grey cloth 
bleached, and for 15 per cent, of the grey cloth dyed. The corresponding 
percentages in 1912 (or 1913) were npt substantially different. The costings 

* In relation to these figures it should be remembered that, except in so far 
as new or improved plant has been installed or ^eeding-up of processes 
achieved, the potential capacity ha s been diminished with the reduction of 
normal working hours between 1912 and 1924. 

^ t Laying down charges are stated to indudo making-up, casing, examining, 
railway carriage, inter^ and bill interest, freight, insurance, etc. 


Materials 

Wages 

Other Expenses and Overhead Charges 
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issued by the Cotton Yam Association in December, -1927 (Table C) ', show 
packing and f.o.b. charges and estunated shipper's charges l^ether as 
amounting to 9-37 per cent, of the total cost of a standard printer cloth, 
7' 13 per cent, in the case of a standard bleached shirting, and 5*58 per c^t. 
{including in this case making-up) of the total cost of a standard dhootie. 

In 35 examples submitted in S^tember, 1925, by the Master Pikers' 
Association the packing charge vari^ from *168 per cent, of the value of the 
goods packed to 2*49 per cent, in individual cases, and on cloths valued at 
£3,765 12s. 5d, totalled £42 Os. 9d., or roughly 1 • 1 per cent. As compared 
with pre-war, packing chiges are stated to have increased in July, 1925, by 
130 per cent, for baling and by 152 per cent^ for casmg. 


TABLE A. 

Summary of particulars contained in the Preliminary Reports of the Third 
Census of Production as to the Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing of Cptton Piece 
Goods in Great Britain in 1912 and 1924, 


Quantity, 


Net 

SeUing 

Value. 


Average 

per 

linear 

Yard. 


( 1.000 £ 
linear 
yards.) 

Total manuJtecture of unbleached^ 
grey piece goods of cotton, or of 

cotton mixed with other ma- I 1924 4,959,960 *139,621,000 
terials, induding unbleached 1912 7,2S4,166 f 82,728,000 
dhooties and dags, handkerchiefs 
and shawls in the piece. 


d. 


♦6*77 

\2-r8 


Quantity. 


Average 

Value of ^ P®^ 
Work Done. 


Cotton piece goods bleached, butl 

1 1924 

(1,000 

linear 

yards.) 

1,810.101 

£ 

6,553,000 

d. 

0*87 

not dyed or printed. j 

{1912 

2,m,224 

8,190,000 

0-81 

Cotton piece goods dyed, but notl 

L1924 

943;570 

8.670,000 

2*20 

print^. ' 

[1912 

1,249,417 

4,S70.000 

0-84 

Cotton piece goods printed, whether \ 

I 1924 

790,423 

9,340,000 

2*85 

dyed or not. j 

U912 

1,296,707 

6,096,000 

O' 94 


• Of 4,948,164,000 linear yards only, 
t Of 7,276,079,000 linear yards only. 
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TABLE C. 

Percentage Costings of Three Standard Cloths issued hy the Cotton Yam 
Association in 1927, ba^d on Cotton Futures ca lid. a lb. 



Standard 

Bleached 

Shirting. 

Standard 

Printer 

(finished). 

Standard 

Dhootie. 

Cost of raw cotton and cleaning 
Brokerage on raw cotton 
Spinning wages 

Interest and depreciation 
Expenses 

Per cent, of 
total cost. 
42-71 
0-23 

8-33 

1-77 

5-27 

Per cent, of 
total cost. 
25-23 
0-14 

5-50 

1-35 

3-68 

Per cent, of 
total cost. 
43-04 
0-25 

10-78 

2-63 

7-30 

Total spinmng cost 

15-37 

10-53 

20-71 

Yam agent (1 per cent, on cost) 
Weaving w^es 

Siting . . 

Interest and depreciation 
Expenses 

0-59 

14-34 

1- 67 

0-48 

2- 75 

0-36 

10-64 

1-06 

0-40 

2-24 

0-65 

18-64 

2-16 

0-92 

4-19 

Total weaving cost 

19-24 

14-34 

25-91 

Total to weaving , . 

78-14 

50-60 

90-56 

Cloth agent (Ij^ per cent, on 
cost). 

Finishing charges 

Packing and f.o.b 

Shipper's charges, c a.d. (esti- 
mated). 

1- 19 

♦13-54 

2- 13 
5-00 

0-77 

♦t39-26 

3-37 

6-00 

1- 38 

2- 48 
♦4-08 

1-50 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


* Including making-up. 

t This figure is composed of the following items : — 

Shrmking and calendering 1*84 per cent. 

Printing (2J^. per 3raxd) 30 *34 „ 

Finishing per yard) and makmg-up . . 7-08 „ 
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Relative Movements of Raw Cotton, Yam and Cloth Fcices. 

The nature of the changes which have taken place since before the v^ar ill 
the price ration of raw cotton, cotton yam and cotton cloth may be seen 
from the following hgt^ea which show, for each quarter since the beginnuig 
of 1924, the price indices of certain kinds of raw cotton, yams and doth 
induded in the Board of Trade Index Number of Wholesale Ptic€Ss. In each 
column the average prices of the 3 ^ear 1913 are taken as 100. 


Raw Cotton. 


Cotton Yaxna. 


Cotton Clotba. 




Middling 

AmetlcaiL 

SakeUai^ 

Idle. 

Ajqierloan. 

Egyptian. 

38-ln. 
Shirtlnge, 
38 yd. 
18x16 

10 ib. 

S6-ln. 
Sheetings, 
40 yd. 
121b. 

30-ln. 

Drills, 

40 yd. 
141b. 

1934-- 

iBt Quarter .. 

256*9 

164-0 

248*1 

190-0 

254-2 

238-7 

245*5 ^ 

CtnA 

II 

261*3 

194-1 

266-6 

197 0 

247-9 

236-8 

261*4 ^ 

Scd 

II 

226«7 

206-9 

245-6 

196-7 

238-7 

281*6 

241*3 

4th 

II • • 

194-1 

221-1 

240-5 

212-4 

228-0 

226-1 

227-1 

1925— 

let 

II 

194*0 

283*8 

286-4 

244-1 

227*2 

221-0 

225-1 

and 

11 

188-8 

261-6 

220-7 

224-3 

217*8 

209-4 

216-9 

3rd 

II 

188-7 

261-3 

206*2 

204-6 

207*1 

207-4 

209-2 

4th 

II • • 

163-1 

175-8 

163-0 

189-6 

188*8 

186-9 

193*7 

1926— 

iBt 

II 

148*4 

144*8 

171*1 

178-8 

177*0 

173^0 

187-4 

2nd 

•1 • • 

143*3 

137-5 

162*2 

161-0 

170*2 

164-0 

181*0 

Srd 

137 9 

188-5 

162-8 

153-6 

167*4 

170-8 

183-7 

4tb 

19 • • 

98*6 

122-8 

137-3 

140-6 

149*0 

167-0 

167-2 

1927— 

let 

II 

107*3 

114-1 

182-6 

184*0 

160-8 

152-1 

162-1 

2ad 

II • • 

123*1 

180-6 

145-0 

145*1 

157-2 

166*6 

170-0 

Srd 

161-1 

161-2 

109-7 

162-7 

175-7 

178*2 

185-8 * 

4tb 

II • • 

159*6 

153-1 

166-7 

169-8 

177-8 

177*1 

183-7 


The price of 3 rajm may be regarded broadly as the price of cotton x^us the 
apiuniug margin, and the price of cloth as the price of yam plus the weaving 
margin. Where the index number for yam is above the index number for 
raw cotton the implication is, therefore, that the spinning margin has risen 
in greater proportion than the price of raw cotton, and where the index number 
for yam is bdow the index number for raw cotton the implication is that the 
spioniog margin has risen in smaller proportion than the price of raw cotton. 
A similar statement may be made mutatis mutandis regarding the relation of 
yam and cloth prices as bearing upon the weaving margin, the comparison 
in this case being between American (not Egyptian) yam and the three kinds 
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of doth quoted. The figures suggest that the spuming margin in the case of 
American cotton has (except in the first quart^ of 1924) been consistently 
higher, rdatively to 1913, than the price of raw American cotton. This 
holds too of Eg 3 q>tiaii cotton, except during the period from the thud 
quarter of 1924 to the third quarter of 1926 when the price of Egyptian cotton 
was very high. The weaving margin rose on the whole proportionately less 
than the price of 3 ram up to the nuddle of 1925, but later, when yam prices 
were reduced, the weaving margin did not fall in proportion. 

To trace the actual movements in spinning and weaving margins, it would 
be necessary to establish quantitative relations between raw cotton, yam and 
doth, i.e. to know the quantity of raw cotton required to make a given quantity 
of yam and the quantity of yam required to make a given quantity of doth. 
Further it would be necessaay to know the value of the saleable waste pro- 
duced in spinnmg and weaving. The rdation between a particular quantity 
of raw cotton and a particular quantity of yam is fairly sunple and can be 
dosdy estimated. As between yam and clo& on the other hand, the relation 
is more complicated, since doth is composed of two or more kinds of 3 ram, 
and the amount of " size applied to the twist or warp yam constitutes a 
further difficulty. Accordingly, attention will here be coiffined to the question 
of the spinning margin for certain kinds of yam, and no attempt will be 
made t o show the course of the weaving margin. 

The estimate of spinning charges on pp. 1 39-40 is based upon figures published 
weekly in “ Cotton,*' the offidd organ of the Manchester Cotton Association, 
showing the price per pound of 32*8 cop twist yam, m conjunction with the 
price per pound of " futures '* American cotton for delivery in the current 
month ; and also the price per pound of 60*s cop twist yam, in conjunction 
with the price of " futures *' Egyptian cotton for delivery in the current 
month. 

It was stated in evidence by the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
that in the spinning of medium counts from American cotton wastage would 
not exce^ 14 or 15 per cent. This means that approximately 1 17 lb. of cotton 
are required to produce 100 lb. of yam. Allowance must, however, be made 
for the saleable part of the waste. The Census of Production of 19^ showed 
that u nm a n ufactured cotton waste sold by spinning mills represented 3 per 
cent, of the net selling value of the yams produced ; i.e. in the spinning of 
100 lb. of yam, waste is produced equal in value to at least 3 lb. of yam, 
which would be equivalent to the price of about 5 lb. of raw cotton. Thus, 
takin g into account the value of saleable waste, it may be reckoned that 1 12 Ibl 
of American cotton are required for 100 lb. of jem. 

As regards Egyptian cotton, it has been estimated* that 100 lb. of cotton 
are required to produce 85 lb. of 54*s weft yam ; i.e, 117-6 lb. of raw cotton 
«= 100 lb. of 54*s weft 3 ^am. To produce 60*s cop twist the quantity of raw 
cotton required might be slightly higher. About one-quarter of the wastage 
is said to represent dead loss through evaporation, and of the rest part would 
be saleable. It seems likely that allowing for saleable waste the amount of 
cotton required to produce a given quantity of 60*s cop twist would be about 
the s^e as the quantity of cotton required to produce 32*s cop twist from 
American cotton. Taking it that ia each case 112 lb. of raw cotton go to 
1001b. of yam, the course of spinning margins per lb. of American and 
Egyptian yam may be estimated as follows. 


* See Official Report of the International Cotton Congress held m Egynt 
1927, p. 98. ' 
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(a) Ammcan Cotton and Yams, 



Price 
of 11b, 
32's cop 
Twist. 

Price of Curreat 
month's “ futures " 
American Cotton. 

Estimated 
Spinning 
Margin 
per 1 lb. 
yam. 

Per 

lib. 

Per 

1-12 lb. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1913— 




• 

1st Quaai»r 

10-51 

6-67 

7*47 

3-04 

2x1(1 fi • • • • 

10-50 

6-54 

7-32 

3-18 

3rd ,, 

10-42 

6-64 

7-44 

2*98 

4th , 

10-79 

7-14 

8-00 

2-79 

Year's Average . . 

10-56 

6-76 

7-56 

3-00 


1924— 


1st Quarter 
Sad 

3rd 

4th 

- ■ 

26- 24 

27- 19 
25-55 
24-54 

18-23 

17-56 

15-59 

13-32 

20-45 

19-67 

17-46 

14-92 

5-79 

7- 52 

8- 09 

9- 62 

Year's Average . . 

25-88 

16-18 

18-13 

7-75 


1925— 

1st Quarter 


23-65 

13-32 

14-92 

8-73 

2nd „ 


21-75 

12-75 

14-27 

7-48 

8rd „ 


20-56 

12-85 

14-39 

6-17 

4th 

. . 

18-01 

10-52 

11-78 

6-23 

Year's Average . . 

20-99 

12-36 

13-84 

7-15 


1926— 


1st Quarter 

16-81 

10-03 

11-23 

5-58 

2nd 

16-01 

9-50 

10-64 

5-37 

3rd „ 

15-89 

9-20 

10-30 

5-59 

4th 

13-19 

6-71 

7-52 

5-67 

Year's Average . . 

15-47 

8-86 

9-92 

5-55 

1927— 





1st Quarter 

12-99 

7-22 

8-09 

4-90 

2nd .. a ■ . . 

14-52 

8-32 

9-32 

5-20 

3rd „ 

17-16 

10-47 

11-73 

5-43 

4th .. 

18-78 

10-68 

11-96 

4-82 

Year's Average . . 

15-36 

9-17 

10-27 

5-09 
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(b) Egyptian Cotton and Yams, 





Price 
of lib. 
60's cop 
Twist 
Yam. 

Price of Current 
month's " futures " 
£g 3 ^tian Cotton. 

Per Per 

lib. M2 lb. 

Estimated 
Spinning 
Margin 
per 1 lb. 
Yam. 

1913— 



d. 

d. 

d. 

i. 

1st Quarter 

• > • • 

17-32 

9-83 

11-01 

6-31 

2nd 



17-41 

9-77 

10-94 

6-47 

3rd 



17-41 

9-53 

10-67 

6-74 

4th 

fj 

- • 

17-86 

9-96 

11-16 

6-69 


Year's Average . . 

17-50 

9-77 

10-95 

6-55 


1924— 


1st Quarter 

2nd 

9rd II • • ■ ■ 

4th II 

34-81 

36-19 

36-35 

39-23 

21-31 

21- 84 

22- 62 
25-07 

23*87 

24- 47 

25- 35 
28-08 

10*94 

11-72 

11-00 

11-15 

Year's Average . . 

36-64 

22-72 

25-44 

11-20 

1925— 

1st Quarter 

44-69 

32-42 

36-31 

8-38 

2nd 

41-92 

29-32 

32-84 

9-08 

3rd „ 

37-96 

27-07 

30-32 

7-64 

4th .. 

35-00 

19-28 

21-59 

13-41 

Year's Average . . 

39-89 

27-02 

30-26 

9-63 

1926— 

1st Quarter 

31-46 

16-69 

18-69 

12-77 

2nd 1 , 

28-73 

15-43 

17-28 

11-45 

3rd 1 , 

28-04 

15-43 

17-28 

10-76 

4th 

26-54 

13-21 

14-80 

11-74 

Year's Average . . 

28*69 

15-19 

17-01 

11-68 


1927— 


1st Quarter 

25-15 

13-14 

14-72 

10-43 

2nd „ 

26-95 

15-08 

16-89 

10-06 

Std „ 

30-75 

18-78 

21-03 

9-72 

4th „ 

29-83 

17-56 

19-67 

10-16 


Year's Average . . 


28-17 


16-14 


18-08 


10-09 
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In connexion with these figures it should be observed that the assumption 
has been made that wastage of cotton in spinning has been the same in the 
last few years as it was before the war. If it were found that the pre-war 
wasta^ were less than the post-war wastage, the spinning margin for 1913 
as estimated above would require to be widened to some extent, and in 
the opposite case it would requhre to be reduced. It should also be mentioned 
that no account is taken of any " points on “ which a spinner may pay for the 
cotton which he buys. 

The spinning margin in the case of American cotton appears to have been 
reduced by nearly 2id. per lb. between 1924 and 1926, in which y^ it was 
about 85 per cent, above the level of 1918. In the first quarter ot 1927 the 
margin fell further to a figure 63 per cent, above the level of 1913, but in the 
second and third quarter it again widened, no doubt to a considerable extent 
in consequence of the action taken by tiie Cotton Vam Association. The 
reduction of the margin to a figure 61 per cent, above the level of 1918 in 
the fourth quarter of 1927 reflects the suspension of price fixing arrangements 
by the Association. In the case of Egyptian cotton the margin averaged, 
in 1924, 71 per cent,, in 1925, 47 per cent., and in 1926, 78 per cent., above the 
level oi 1913. During 1927 the margin has fallen, the averse for the year 
beiog 54 per cent, above the level of 1913. 

The American spinning margin is obviously higher relatively to the level 
of 1913 than the Egyptian spinning margin, althongh the Egyptian section 
is admittedly more prosperous th^ the American section. Whether the 
two sections were doing equally well in 1913 does not appear from the figures. 
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APPENDIX 6. 

Misoellaaeoas Statistios. 

TABLE 1. 


Imports of Raw Cotton Retained in the United Kingdom, 
(In Thousands of lb.) 


1800-4 



56,089 

1880-4 

• • 

. . 1,475,834 

1805-9 



63,915 

1885-9 


. . 1,470,452 

1810-4 



76,008 

18904 


. . 1,534,889 

1815-9 



118,268 

1895-9 


. . 1,578,341 

1820-4 



152,202 

19004 


. . 1,579,766 

1825-9 



205,665 

1905-9 


. . 1,885,746 

1830-4 



280,913 

1910^3 


. . 2,007.805 

1835-9 



374,442 




1840-4 



514,942 

1920 


, . 1,692,748 

1845-9 



555,264 

1921 


, . 1,047,067 

1850-4 



707,024 

1922 


. . 1,401,883 

1855-9 



883,516 

1923 


. . 1,244,948 

! 186(M 



697,078 

1924 


. . 1,488,969 

1865-9 



905,700 

1925 


. . 1,819,540 

1870-4 



1,253,716 

1926 


. . 1,654,177 

1875-0 



1,234,843 

1927 


.. 1,501,465 

j 

! 

• 



TABLE 

2. 




Approximate numbers of spindles and looms in the United Kingdom (as given 
in WorralVs Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers* Directory for Lancashire), 


Year, 



Spindles, 

Looms, 

1885.. 

, , 

, , 

.. 41,298,110 

546,048 

1890., 



. . 41,417,379 

606,585 

1894-5 



.. 43,186,657 

627,585 

1900.. 



. . 42,640,201 

648,820 

1905.. 



. . 45,972,951 

652,166 

1910.. 



. . 57,731,829 

741,197 

1911.. 



. . 58,002,435 

741,260 

1912. . 



. . 58,140,220 

758,712 

1913. . 



. . 58,481,031 

786,205 

1914.. 



.. 59,317,187 

805,452 

1920.. 



. . 60,079,394 

798,083 

1921.. 



. . 60,053,246 

790,399 

1922.. 



. . 59,812,308 

799,000 

1923.. 



. . 59,818,670 

795,244 

1924.. 



. . 59,510,867 

791,674 

1925.. 



. . 59,902,954 

788,197 

1926.. 



. . 60,285,298 

786,309 

1927.. 



. . 60,465,082 

767,524 
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TABLE 3. 


Number of Persons engaged in the Cotton Industry in GreaA Britain, 
according to the Censuses of PopuiaHon, 



Year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1851 



265,000 

305,000 

570,000 

1861 



224,000 

298,000 

522,000 

1871 



200,000 

303,000 

503,000 

1881 



192,000 

328,000 

520,000 

1891 



216,000 

346,000 

562,000 

1901 



199,000 

345,000 

544,000 

1911 



236,000 

384,000 

620,000 

1911 



257,000 

888,000 

646,000 

1921 



234,000 

386,000 

621,000 


The figures for 1851, 1861 and 1871 are partly estimated and must be 
talcen with some reserve. The cl a s si fication adopts in the censuses for those 
years was somewhat wider than that in subsequent censuses prior to 1921, 
anH the figures shown in the above table have been obtained by reducing the 
actual census figures proportionately to the reduction effected through the 
new classification in 1881. For the year 1911 two sets of figures are ^own, 
the first being comparable with the figures for the earlier years, and the 
second being comparable with the figures for 1921, in which year a further 
new das^cation was employed. 

For statistics showing the numbers of insured persons (under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts) in the industry in each of the years 1923 to 1927, 
see p. 307. 


TABLE 4. 

Number of Persons employed in Cotton Factories in the United Kingdom, 
(Based on official returns obtained from textile factories.) 



Year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1839 



112,941 

146,395 

259,336 

1847 



134,091 

182,236 

316,327 

1850 



141,501 

189,423 

330,924 

1856 



157,186 

222,027 

379,213 

1861 



182,556 

269,013 

451,569 

1870 



178,397 

271,690 

450,087 

1874 



187,626 

291,895 

479,515 

1878 



185,472 

297,431 

482,903 

1885 



196,378 

307,691 

504,069 

1890 



208,187 

320,608 

528,795 

1895 



205,230 

333,653 

538,883 

1898 



197,701 

328,406 

526,107 
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TABLE 6. 

Numbers of Spinning Firms and Weaving Finns in Lancashire, 1884 and 1911. 
A. Firms Spinning only, in Lancashire ani District, 


Number of Finns in 1884. Number of Firms in 1911. 


Spindles. 

Joint 

Other 

Pri- 


Joint 

Other 

Pri- 



Stock in 
Origin. 

Com- 

panies. 

vate 

Firms. 

Total. 

Stock in 
Origin. 

Com- 

panies. 

vate 

Firms. 

Total 

2,500 



22 

22 

2 

3 

14 

19 

5,000 

1 

— 

20 

21 

5 

3 

7 

15 

7,500 

— 

— 

27 

27 

1 

6 

7 

14 

10,000 

1 

1 

81 

33 

2 

6 

7 

15 

15,000 

9 

2 

66 

77 

18 

12 

17 

42 

20,000 

8 

3 

71 

77 

14 

7 

12 

38 

25,000 

6 

1 

44 

51 

15 

6 

5 

26 

80,000 

9 

1 

86 

46 

23 

11 

7 

41 

85,000 

3 

1 

28 

32 

12 

8 

4 

19 

4o;ooo 

8 

2 

18 

28 

10 

7 

4 

21 

45,000 

7 

8 

21 

31 

11 

8 

2 

21 

50,000 

6 

2 

19 

27 

14 

6 

3 

28 

60,000 

15 

2 

24 

41 

25 

11 

8 

39 

70,000 

16 

— 

28 

39 

25 

10 

1 

36 

80,000 

18 

1 

16 

35 

39 

12 

8 

54 

90,000 

4 

— 

6 

10 

37 

4 

8 

44 

100,000 

4 

2 

1 

7 

51 

5 

2 

58 

110,000 

4 


5 

9 

32 

8 

1 

36 

120,000 

3 

— 

4 

6 

26 

4 


30 

180,000 

2 

— 

— 

2 

12 

1 

_ 

13 

140,000 

— 

1 

8 

4 

7 

2 



9 

150,000 

— 

3 

2 

5 

4 

_ 

1 

5 

160,000 

— 

— 

1 

1 

6 

2 


a 

170,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

8 

— 

a 

180,000 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

190,000 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 



2 

200,000 

— 

— 

— 



2 

8 


5 

210,000 

— 

— 

— 


2 

1 


8 

220,000 

— 

— 

— 




1 

__ 

1 

230,000 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 


3 

240,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



1 

250,000 

— 

— 

— 


1 


_ 

1 

260,000 

Over 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

260,000 

— 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

— 

9 

Total 

120 

27 

493 

639 

408 

145 

104 

657 
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B. Finns Weaving only, in Lancashire and District. 



Number of Firms in 

1884. 

Number of Firms in 

1911. 

Looms. 

Joint 

Other 

Pri- 


Joint 

Other 

Pri- 



Stock in 
Oxigin. 

Com- 

panies. 

vate 

Firms. 

Total. 

Stock in Com- 
Oiigin. panics. 

vate 

Firms. 

Total. 

25 





5 

5 



2 

2 

50 

— 

— 

24 

24- 

— 

1 

15 

16 

75 

— 

— 

18 

18 

1 

3 

16 

20 

100 

— 

— 

21 

21 

5 

3 

21 

29 

150 

— 

2 

52 

54 

4 

15 

49 

68 

200 

— 

— 

so 

50 

6 

14 

36 

56 

250 

— 

— 

49 

49 

6 

10 

32 

48 

800 

— 

— 

42 

42 

11 

22 

22 

55 

350 

4 

— 

44 

48 

8 

18 

29 

55 

400 

— 

— 

28 

28 

10 

28 

18 

51 

450 

5 

— 

33 

38 

14 

17 

14 

45 

500 

2 

1 

22 

25 

7 

12 

14 

33 

600 

10 

1 

43 

54 

34 

31 

29 

94 

700 

8 

1 

28 

32 

15 

20 

22 

57 

800 

1 

— 

18 

19 

12 

6 

23 

41 

900 

1 

1 

13 

15 

12 

7 

18 

32 

1,000 

— 

— 

5 

5 

7 

12 

10 

29 

LlOO 

2 

— 

7 

9 

9 

7 

19 

35 

1,200 

1 

1 

3 

5 

— 

9 

8 

17 

1,300 

— 

1 

5 

6 

6 

6 

3 

15 

1,400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1,500 

— 

— 

2 

2 

3 

3 


6 

1,600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

3 

8 

1,700 

— 

— 

r 

1 

3 

3 

1 

7 

1,800 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

3 

1 

4 

1,900 

— 

— 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

7 

2,000 


— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2,100 

— 

— 

" — 

— 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2,200 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 



2 

2,800 

— 

_ 



1 

1 

1 

8 

2,400 


— 




_ 

2 

1 

3 

2,500 






— 

- 



2,600 










2,700 

‘ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Total 

29 

9 

519 

SS7 

184 

1 261 

410 

855 


TABLE 6. 

Exports of Cotton Yams, Thread and Piece Goods from the United Kingdom during ihe periods 1820-1913 and 1920-27. 
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Exports of Cotton Yams from the United Kingdom to the Principal Regions of the World during the Period 1820-1911. 
(From Messrs. Ellison & Company's Annual Review of the Cotton Trade.) 
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TABLE 9. 


Number of Cotton Spindles in the World, as estimated by Messrs, Ellison Co, 
for the period 1881-1911. 

(In Thousands, i.e. OOO's omitted.) 




United 

Kingdom. 

Continent 

of 

Europe. 

United 

States. 

East 

Indies. 

Total. 

1881-84 (average) 

41,525 

22,062 

12,309 

1,704 

77,600 

1885-89 

ft 

. . 42,936 

23,620 

13,560 

2,415 

82,581 

1890-94 

tt 

. . 44,878 

26,420 

15,218 

3,450 

89,966 

1895-99 

tt 

. . 45,060 

30,360 

17,230 

4,159 

96,809 

1900-04 

tt 

. . 46,640 

33,830 

21,403 

5,035 

106,908 

1905-09 

tt 

. . 52,140 

86,460 

25,862 

5,509 

119,971 

1910-11 

1* 

. . 56,250 

41,000 

28,820 

6,225 

132,295 




TABLE 10. 

Total Number of Sinning Spindles in certain countries on 1st March (from 1920, February) in the years 1911-14 and 1923-27 
as estimated by the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers* Associations. 

(In Thousands, i.e. OOO’s omitted.) 
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Including Other Countries. 
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TABLE 11. 


Numbsr of Mule Spindles and Ring Spindles incertain countries on 1st February, 
1927, as given hy the Intemaliondl Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
and Manufacturers* Associations* 

(In Thousands, i.e. OOO's omitted.) 




Mule 

Spindles. 

Ring 

Spindles. 

Total. 

Percent- 
age of 
Mule 
Spindles. 

Great Britain . • 


43,933 

13,615 

57,548 

76*3 

Russia . . 


2,598 

4,348 

6,946 

37-4 

Poland • . 


439 

973 

1,412 

81-1 

Germany 


4,965 

5,935 

10,900 

45-5 

Netherlands 


243 

751 

994 

24-4 

Belgium. . 


455 

1,437 

1,892 

24-1 

Eramce . . 


3,854 

5,668 

9,522 

40-5 

Switzerland 


763 

760 

1,523 

50-1 

Spain . . 


624 

1,193 

1,817 

34-d 

Italy 


749 

4,192 

4,941 

15-2 

Austria . • 


417 

624 

1,041 

40-0 

Czechoslovakia 

• • 

1,752 

1,838 

3,590 

48-8 

Total, Europe* 

• « 

61,165 

42,488 

103,658 

59-0 

United States . , 

• ■ 

2,588 

34,786 

37,374 

6-9 

Canada . . 


206 

948 

1,154 

17-8 

Mexico . . 


5 

S2B 

834 

0-6 

Brazil . . 


3 

2,548 

2,551 

0-1 

Total, America 


2,802 

39,111 

41,913 

6-7 

India 


971 

7,743 

8,714 

IM 

Japan . . 


35 

5,645 

5,680 

0-7 

China . . 


— 

3,433 

3,433 

— 

Total, Asia 

■ » 

1,006 

16,821 

17,827 

5-6 

Other Countries 

• * 

123 

1,100 

1,223 

10-1 

Grand Total 

• ■ 

65,096 

99,520 

164,616 

39-5 


* Including Other Countnes. 
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TABLE 12. 


EsHmcUed totai number of Looms in existence in certain countries in 1925, extracted 
from fhe " Textile Recorder Year Book, 1926." 


Country. 

Looms. 

Country. 

Looms. 

Great Britain . . 

788,200 

United States 

762,800t 

Russia 

202,000* 

Canada 

34,700* 

Poland 

35,000 

Mexico 

36,900* 

Germany 

240,700t 

Brazil , . 

65,700 

Netherlands 

49,000 


Belgium 

29,400 

Total, America 

900,100 

France 

Switzerland . . 

181,900 

27,300 


Spain . . 

70,000 

India . . 

151,500* 

Italy 

130,000 

Japan . . 

64,500* 

Austria 

14,000 

China 

22.500* 

Czechoslovakia 

125,000 

Total, Asia . . 

238,500 

- 


Other Countries 

33,300 

Total, Europe § . . 

1,945,700 

Grand Total 

. . 3.117,600 


♦ 1924. t 1923. 

t U.S. North, 1924, 486,600 ; U.S. South, 1925, 326,200. 
§ Including Othor Countries. 


TABLE 13. 

I 

Total number of Looms in existence in certain countries in 1906, 1914 and 1926, 
[Extracted from Tatteraall's " Cotton Trade Review " for 3 1st December, 1926-1 

1906. 1914. 1926. 


Great Britain 

650,000 

805,000 

786,300 

United States 

515,000 

696,000 ‘ 

760,100 

Germany . . 

230,000 

230,000 

240,700 

France 

106,000 

108,000 

182,500 

Italy ... 

110,000 

140.00t) 

139,000 

India 

50,000 

94,000 

154,250 

Japan 

7,500 

25,400 

74,000 

Chinn. 

2,200 

4,500 

26,000 
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TABLE 14. 

World's Cotton Mill Consumption : All Kinds of Cotton. 

(Years ending Blst August in pre-war years and 31st July in post-war years) 
Thousands of Running Bales. 




190a-10 

to 

1912^, 

average 

Year 

1912-3. 

1923-4. 

1924-S. 

1925-6. 

1926-7. 

Europe . . 


11,671 

12,146 

8,074 

9,598 

10,232 

10,303 

Of which — 

United Kingdom 


3,945 

4,274 

2,718 

2,235 

3,022 

3,010 

Germany 


1,730 

1,700 

972 

1,211 

1,148 

1,478 

France 


988 

1,010 

1,063 

1,122 

1,179 

1,182 

Russia 


2,326 

2,508 

597 

1,084 

1,752 

1,477 

Italy. . 


902 

790 

942 

1,002 

1,037 

939 

Austria 


826 

837 

133 

136 

159 

146 

Czechoslovakia 


m 

* 

417 

484 

477 

497 

Spain 


335 

858 

ODO 

352 

407 

390 

Belgium 


232 

257 

296 

305 

353 

363 

Poland 


t 

t 

179 

209 

190 

319 

Netherlands 


83 

85 

56 

136 

152 

162 

Switzerland 


92 

98 

101 

108 

114 

108 

Asia 


3,642 

3,766 

5,973 

6,509 

6,635 

7.372 

Of which — 

Ja|)an 

. . 

1,475 

1,589 

2,2S1 

2,459 

2,816 

2,851 

British India 

, . 

2,167 

2,177 

2,065 

2,440 

2,064 

2,601 

China 

. , 

t 

t 

1,571 

1,610 

1,755 

1,920 

America . . 


5,261 

5,899 

6,292 

7,014 

7,610 

7,963 

Of which — 

United States 


5,139 

5,786 

5,612 

6,127 

6,395 

7,134 

Canada 


122 

113 

152 

161 

211 

201 

Mexico 


t 

t 

149 

193 

222 

184 

Brazil 


t 

t 

379 

533 

782 

444 

Countries not specified 


1,063 

1,121 

91 

173 

204 

2U 

Grand Total 


21,637 

22,932 

20,430 

22,294 

24,681 

25,882 


* Included with Austria, 
t Included with Russia. 

X Included with countries not specified. 





TABLE 15. 

World's Cotton MUl Consumption, eiccording to kinds. 

{years ending Augiust in pre-war years and Slst July in post-war years,) 
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TBTW WOOL TKKTiriB XNDTTSTRT. 

I. INTRODUCTORY AND HISTORICAL. 

The wool textile industry has been extensively carried on in this 
country from remote times. Malting use of wool beared from 
native sheep, it wets for many centuries the largest English manufac- 
turing industry, and only smce the IndustiM Revolution have 
certain other industries — amongst them the cotton industry — 
surpassed it in the number of workpeople engaged, and in the value 
of output. 

Scope of the industry. 

The wool textile industry is primarily concerned with the weaving 
of wool, but it is commonljr t^en to include also the earlier stages 
of wool preparation and spinning, and the later finishing processes 
(when carried on in close connection with weaving) — all of whidr 
are essential to the production of fully manufacture cloth. These 
activities are, accordingly, included within the scope of this account. 
The carpet industry (but not the hosiery industry which is based 
upon a special knitting process) may also conveniently be regarded 
as a highly specialised branch of the wool textile industry, notwith* 
standi^ that it maJres use of large quantities of mater^ such as 
jute, cotton, linen and hemp, in addition to woollen and worsted 
3rams. 

'While the industry is occupied in working up primarily wool of 
^eep or lambs, it is convenient to regard it as including also the 
working up of certain other kinds of wool or hair akin to sheep's or 
lambs' wool. These include mohair (the hair of the angora goat), 
camel hair, and the hair of the alpaca, Uama, and vicuna. The raw 
materials of the industry include (in addition to new wool) “ mungo,” 
made by tearing up or pulling rags and tailors' clippings of doth ; 
and " ^oddy," made similarly from soft woollen rags and stockings 
In addition, considerable quantities of cotton axe used in the woo] 
textile industry for mixing with wool in the production of yams ; 
while the weaving process makes use to an important extent of yams 
of materials other than wool — ^notably cotton, silk and artifi d al 
sflk yams.* 

Division into woollen and worsted branches. 

The industry is divided into two branches — ^the woollen and the 
worsted — differentiated both by the type of material used and by 
the processes of manufacture. Broadly, the medium and lower 
grades of wool are used in the woollen branch, while merino and fine 


(S7S70B) 


* See Chapter on Artificial Silk, p. 279. 
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crossbred wools are iised in the worsted bionch. Mungo and 
^oddy are used exclusively in the woollen branch, and some cloths 
may contain very little They aie, however, not necessarily 

the cheapest or the worst quality of wool, and they are used to some 
extent in the manufacture of woollens of fairly good quality. In 
the woollen brandi, yams may be made from wool mixed with 
cotton, but in the worsted branch such mixing of wool and cotton 
is practically confined to hosiery 3rams. In the weaving of worsted 
cloth, however, cotton and other textile yams may be used, e.g. 
there may be a cotton warp and a worsted weft. 

The principal difference between woollen and worsted manufac- 
ture lies in the preparation and spinning of the wool, the object being 
in the case of the worsted to produce a yam in which all the fibres 
are as near as jpossible parallel, while in the case of woollen yams 
the individual fibres lie in aU different directions. In each case the 
process is a complicated one, involving the use of elaborate and 
ingenious machinery, but the only processes which need be men- 
tioned here are " carding ” and " combing.” The " carding ” 
machine transforms the raw wool (after cleaning, scouring, etc.) into 
a very flimsy lap almost of gossamer-like nature wherein all the 
threads are roughly parallel. This lap is then divided into narrow 
strips, which are each condensed in the machine (by a robbing 
process) into continuous threads, and roUed into balls. The subse- 
quent processes for woollen and worsted production are different. 
In the former case the loose thread, after passing through one or 
two other machines (for drawing it, etc.) is spun into woollen yam 
and the yam woven into doth. But if the thread is intended for the 
worsted process it passes in addition through a special combing 
machine which separates the long wool or " tops ” from the short 
wool or " noils." The " tops ” then pass through a further process 
of being " drawn ” before being spun into 3ram, while tiie " noils ” 
are disj^ed of to the woollen branch of the industry. 

While there is some broad resemblance between the processes in 
the woollen and worsted branches, the prdiminary stages of worsted 
manufacture are much more complicated and delicate than those of 
woollen manufacture, and the differences subsequent to carding and 
as far as spinning are such that completely different equipment is 
required. In weaving, however, it is possible to adjust looms to 
take either woollen or worsted yam. 

Generally speaking, the woollen and the worsted branches of the 
industry are cdfferently organised. In the woollen branch it is quite 
common for a single firm to carry on all the processes from the 
preparation of the raw material to the weaving and frequently the 
dyeing and finishing of the doth.* In the worsted branch, on the 

* It was stated in evidence in ihe woollen branch of the industry 
about half the dyeing and finishing is done by manufacturers. 
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other hand, many firms confine themselves to a single process, the, 
organisation being broadly as follows : — 

(а) Wool buyers. These buy wool and resell to the top-maters 

or combers. Many top-makers and combers, however, 
are also wool merchants. 

(б) Top-makers and combers. Top-makers buy wool, sort it into 

different qualities and blend it as required for production 
of the desired “ top.” They tiien have it scoured and' 
combed ** on commission ” by the combers, who deliver 
it in the form of tops. In this form it is placed on the 
market and sold either direct to the worsted spinner or to 
the merchant, who disposes of the tops to the spinner in 
this country or eaqMDrts them. For the service of combing 
a fixed schedule of charges exists. In some cases the 
combers themselves act as top-makers, buying the wool, 
passing it through the various processes and disposiag of 
the resulting tops. The wool-combing section is the 
bottle neck of the worsted industry, and at times consider- 
able difficulty has been experience by spinners, particu- 
larly during busy periods, in obtaining sufficient ” tops ” 
for them to turn into ]ram. 

(c) spinners. These convert the " tops " into yams by means 
- of drawing and spinning processes. , ^ ' 

(<2) Warpers and sizers. These warp and size the yams (on a 
commission basis) before weaving. 

(«) Manufadurers. These weave the yam into the various 
fabrics. 

(/) Dyers and finishers. These scour, dye and finish the cloth 
as required. This section of the t^e works mainly en a 
commission basis. 

The reasons for the remarkable diSerence between the organisation 
of the woollen and worsted branches appear to be partly historical 
and partly technical .or commercial * 

Worsted spinning tended to be established as a distinct industry; 
because it lent itself in a way that woollen did not to the process of 
frame spinning invented by Arkwright, and thus came to be carried 
on in socialised mills Again, since the patents for machine combs 
(invented about the middle of last century) were often exploited by 
-the patentees, combing, both at home and abroad, was from the 
outset in the hands of f^s which worked on commission for spinners. 
As the woollen manufacturer’s success depends very largely upon 
the skilful composition of his yam (whidi may include re-worked wool 


* See ” The Woollen and Worsted Indnstries," by J. H. Clapham. 
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or cotton, as well as new wool), it is generally thought desirable for 
him to make it himself. This reason for combining spinning and 
weaving does not apply to the same extent on the worsted side ; 
and as the variety of yams which the worsted weaver uses is apt to 
be very great, extending to silk and cotton yam, he would in any 
case have to buy part of his yams. 

The distinction between the " vertically ’’ organised woollen 
branch and the sectiona^ organised worsted branch is, however, far 
from being absolute. Tnere are firms organised vertically in the 
worsted brandi ; though these are confin^ in the main to special 
lines of production, notably the mohair and alpaca brandies, where 
the material requires to be combed and sorted in a very spe<^ way 
before being spun. On the other hand, the woollen branch com- 
prises many firms which limit their operations to one or two pro- 
cesses. 


Concentration of ^ industry. 

The wool textile industry was at one time carried on, so far as the 
spinning process in particular was concerned, in almost every part 
of the country. During the later middle ages it became largdy 
concentrated in certain areas, of which the West Riding of Yorkshire 
was one. Early in the 18th century the West Riding began rapidly 
to gain ground relatively to the other centres ; and rids process 
continued until the supremacy of the West Riding became, as it 
remains, assured. With the example of the Lancashire cotton 
industry before its eyes, the West Riding proved itself to be 
much less reluctant than the other centres to substitute machinery 
for hand processes. Another advantage lay in its proximity to cod 
and iron, abundance of cheap coal in particular being a great advan- 
tage in generating both the motive power necessary to drive the 
machinery, and the heat required to maintain the temperature of the 
spinning mills — especially the woollen spinning mills— at the level 
most favourable to spinning, i.e. about SS^F.* 

In the Eastern coimties the industry has now long been practically 
extinct. The worsted branch (associated with the village of Wor- 
stead in Norfolk, subsequently carried on extensively in Norwich, 
and introduced into Yorkshire probably at the end of the 17th 
century) is now carried on almost exclusively in the West Riding. 
The woollen branch remains more scattered, though this too has its 
main centre in the West Riding. The " West of England ” district, 
now but a shadow of its former self as a wool manufacturing area, 


* It was claimed in evidence given to the Committee on behalf of the West 
IRiding Gronp of Chamheis of ^mmerce that the West Riding possesses, in 
-the hunudilyjof its atmosphere, _a imtural advantage especi^y for the 
•spimmig of crossbred yarns. In countries with a dry atmosphere, the 
-xequired humidity has to be obtained by artificial means. 
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temains celebrated for its woollen cloths, including high-grade* 
uniform cloths and .specialities such as bUl^xd table cloths. The* 
Border districts of Scotland are famous for their “ tweeds ” and fine-* 
woollens as well as for hosiery. Other districts in which the wooUen 
industry is carried on include Rochdale (blankets and flannels) ; 
Dolgelly and Welshpool in Wales (flanriels) ; Witney in Oxford- 
shire (blankets) ; and Leicestershire (mainly worsted spinning and 
hosiery). The caxpet-maJdng industry is carri^ on' largely in the 
Kidderminster disinct and also in and around Halifax and Glasgow. 

Table 1, p. 270, diows ihe distribution of the wool textile industry 
as ascertained at the Census of 1921 ; and it will be seen ttiat of 
120,534 persons in Great Britain engaged in the worsted branch no 
less than 112,376, or 93-2 pCT cent., were in tihe West Ri Hing ; while 
of 139,158 persons engaged in the woollen branch 94,578, or 67*9 per 
cent, were in the West Riding. In carpet malring -the West Riding 
accounts for only 29*6 per cent, of the persons engaged. 

Within the West Riding area itsdf there is a large amount of 
specialisation as between different localities. To a certain extent the 
woollen and worsted branches axe concentrated in separate districts, 
though the separation is by no means complete. The worsted 
branch is located mainly in and around Bradford, Halifax and 
Keighley— to the West and North ; while the woollen branch is 
located mainly about Leeds, Batley, Dewsbury and Morley — to the 
East and South. In Huddersfield both branches are carried on, 
some of the best worsteds for men's wear and some fine woollens 
being produced. The Colne Valley above Huddersfield specialises 
on (Reaper kinds of woollen goods, while Dewsbury and Batley spe- 
cialise mainly on still lower qualities in which shoddy pla]^ a large 
part. Leeds produces a somewhat wide variety of woollen goods, 
together with a considerable amount of worst^ yams and doth.- 
Bradford is the centre of wool combing and of the manufactiure* 
(together with Halifax) of worsted dress goods for women's wear, 
and is the principal commercial centre of Sie industry, though it is 
naturally more concerned with worsteds than with woollens. 


Numbers employed and growth of production. 

Tables 2, 4 and 5 on pp. 271-5 diow respectively the number of 
persons occupied in the woollen and worsted industry in Great Britain 
(excluding carpets and rugs) at each Census from 1851 to 1921 ; the 
number of spindles, looms, etc., in woollen and worsted factories in 
the United Kingdom at various dates between 1850 and 1918 ; and 
the quantities of wool and other raw material imported into, exported 
from, and retained in the United Kingdom from 1775 to 1927, 
Although the particulars in the three tables are not on quite the 
same basis, they are sufficiently comparable to enable approximate 
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conclusiolis to be obtained by bringing together the figures for 
aijnilar dates ; and the following table has been constructed for this 
purpose ; — 


Numbers 

Number of 

Total wool, 

Year. ' occupied.§ 

Year. Spindles. Looms. Year. 

etc., retained. 



'000 

'000 

'000 

Average. 

MiU. lb. 

1851 

.. 254 

1850 . . 2,471 

42 

1850-4 . . 

241-0 

1861 

235 

1862 .. 3,472 

64-8 

1860-4 .. 

312-3 

1871 

.. 263 

1870 . . 4,958 

115‘5 

1870^ .. 

453-5 

1881 

.. 252 

1881 (eit.)6,200t 144 

1880-4 .. 

496-5 

1891 

.. 275 

1890 . . 6,574 

131-5 

1890-4 .. 

622-2 


r 248 

1911 (eat.) 7,600t 

no 

1909-13 .. 

845-9 

1911 ^ 

j (old classidcatlon) 

) ..261 





I (new classification) 

1918 . . 8,023 

114-6 

1919-23 ., 

816-6* 

1921 

.. 260 



1924-27 .. 

608-9* 


* Sm pages 169-170. 

t These estimated figures, being obtained by inteipolation, may involve 
a conaideiable maigin ^ error. 

§ These figures i^te to Great Britain, but the omission of Ireland does 
not materially affect the comparison with the figures in the other columns. 
The corresponding number of persona in Ireland declined from 7,500 in 1881 
to 4,600 in 1911. 

In addition to the quaJifications mentioned below which affect the 
interpretation of the table, it must also be remembered that the 
figures in the last column represent the total quantity of wool and 
other .similar material retained in the United Kingdom for all 
purposes, and not merely that available for use in the wool textile 
industry. 

It will be seen that the numbers occupied in the industry remained 
about the same throughout the period covered by the table.| During 
the same period the number of spindles, the number of looms and the 
quantity of material ^own in the table have all increased roughly 
^ee-fold. Thus there has been a great increase in the output per 
person occupied, consequent on the introduction of new methods of 
operation and organisation. 

One aspect of increased efficimcy was the substitution of factory 
ivork for domestic work. Factories had been organised in the 
industry long before the great mechanical inventions of the 18 th 

t The industry is largdy dependent on female labour ; and, while the number 
•of males occupied exceeded the number of females in 1851 and 1861, the 
number of females was greater than that of males in 1871 and at each subse- 
•quent Census, the numb^ in 1921 being 115,000 mal^ and 145,000 females. 
Similarly in the carpet section there were in 1921 14,000 females as against 
10,000 males. 
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and early 19tli centuries, and they are therefore not to be reg^ed 
initially as a consequence of machine production ; but the introduc- 
tion of new and expensive equipment driven by steam greatly 
stimulated the factory industry. Table 3, p. 272, shows the numbers 
of persons employed in wooll^ and worsted factories in the United 
Ki^dom at, various dates between 1839 and 1907.* As the iQgures 
relate only to factories regulated by the Factory Acts, they may 
be affected in the earlier years by extensions in the scope of the 
Acts. They suggest that a great increase took place between 1850 
and 1870 in the number of persons employed in factories. Between 
1870 and 1880 factory work had become general, though hand-loom 
weavers remained a not unimportant body and did not finally 
become negligible in number un& the end of the century. 

Not only has the industry become a factory one but, within the 
factory, production has been increased by the intr^uction of 
unproved machinery and increased speed of operation. For example, 
carding machines have been very greatly improved ; and, whereas 
Table 4 shows a decrease in the total number of these machines 
' comparing 1918 with 1870, the fact is that there were probably 25 per 
cent, more threads on t^ 6,145 carding machines of 1918 than 
there were on the 13,430 carding machines of 1870. In the case 
of fip inning spindles in woollen factories, an increased output per 
unit has been brought about by using larger apparatus and to 
some extent increasiog the speed of the maclunery. It is, however, 
in the case of looms that the figures as to numbers installed at 
different dates require the greatest qualification. The table indicates 
a decrease in the number of looms since 1878, but the great reduction 
has been in the narrow looms, particularly those which before and up 
to 1904 were devoted to the production of dress goods. The displace- 
ment of narrow by broader looms obviously increases productive 
capacity ; and a comparison of the width of looms in 1904 and 1918 
shows a decline in Ihe number of narrow looms and an increase 
in those of greatest width. There has also been an increase 
in the speed of looms in some sections of the weaving trade ; for 
example, whereas in 1878 a loom running at the rate of 50 picks per 
minu te was the Standard type, the 100-pick loom is now the 
characteristic loom of the Yorkshire tweed trade. This increase 
in speed has also taken place to some extent in the fine worsted 
trade, though not in ordinary worsted weaving. 

In conjunction with the improvement in machinery, it is relevant 
to glance at the growth in the power equipment of Uie wool textile 
industry as reveled by the Causes of Production of 1907, 1912 
and 19^. The total capacity of engines at the factories increased 
from 319,175 horse power in 1907 to 356,411 horse power in 1912 


* It will tw seen from the table that the number of females exceeded the 
number of males in factories from the earliest date given in the table. 
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(exclusive in this year of engines at factories employing less than 
six persons)* and 441,293 horse power in 1924. In the last year 
13 per cent, of the capacity was in reserve or idle. “Die capacity of 
electric generators was returned as 18,734 kilowatts in 1907, 34,045 
kilowatts in 1912 and 73,716 kilowatts in 1924. The capacity of 
electric motors driven by electricity generated by engines at the 
factories was returned as 18,941 horse power in 1912 and 66,109 
horse power in 1924. The returns show further that there were 
motors driven by purchased electricity aggregating 11,966 horse 
power in 1912 and 76,011 horse power in 1^24 (some 11 per cent, 
being in reserve or idle in the latter year). A corresponding figure 
for 1907 is not available. 


Relative devehpmeHi of different sections. 

A featme of interest in the statistics of machineiy in Table 4, 
p. 273, is the relative movement in the woollen and worsted branches. 
Regarded over the whole period 1850 to 1918, the number of worsted 
spindles has increased relatively to the number of woollen spindles, 
and this applies to the period since 1874 (when the factory system 
may be regarded as general) as well as to the earlier years. In the 
case of power boms, on the other hand, the position is different. 
Over the period 18^ to 1904, the number of looms in wooUen 
factories tended to rise relatively to the number of looms in worsted 
factories ; and there is reason to believe that, if wooUen and worsted 
looms could be distinguished in 1918, it would be found that this 
tendency had continued. 


The numbers of persons employed in woollen and worsted factories 
retyectively in various years between 1839 and 1898 are shown in 
Table 3, p. 272. During the earlier decades, both woollen and 
worsted^ factories advanced rapidly in nmnbers of workpeople, the 
rate of increase up to about 1874 being greater in worsted in 
woollen. In the following years up to 1898 the figures show no 
striking diBerence between the woollen and the worsted branch, but 
a comparison of the figures for 1898 and the Census returns of 1921 
ind icates an increase in that period in the number of woollen workers 
relatively, to worsted workers. 


Regarding the relative development of the spinning and weaving 
branches, the figures in Table 4 suggest that worsted spinning hZ 
grratly developed relatively to worsted weaving, while woollen 
spu m i n g and woollen weaving show no simil ar disparity The 
fipres caimot be taken as conclusive on these points in the absence 
uidication as to the relative rate at which improvements were 
^ected m spinning and weaving machinery. The suggestion which 
ttey contam, however, is supported by other evidence, notably the 
statistics of exports, which will be examined later 
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Supplies of raw maieriaL 

The provision of plentiful and cheap supplies of raw material is 
of vital importance to the industry, and tiie prohlems mnnArrt'<»/^ 
with the production and distribution of wool are somewhat intricate. 
Some discussion of the subject will be found in Appendix I, page 230. 
It will be seen from Table 5, p. 275, that whereas, until the end of 
the 18th century, the industry obtained practically all its supplies 
of raw wool from the native clip, in the 19th century the depend^ce 
upon imported wool rapidly increased. The home dip is estimated 
to have increased almost continuously up to the 70’s, after whidi 
there was a falling off ; and in view of the continued advance in 
Britidi exports of wool (though these induded not only wool from 
British sheep, but also some imported wool scoured in this country), 
the retained part of the home dip appears tO' have fallen substan- 
tially. Another feature of the table is the very gr ea t iTirraase in the 
quantity of mungo and shoddy estimated to have been r^m ianTnPfl in 
the United Kingdom between the middle of last century and the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

The aggregate quantity of wool of all kinds available for- consump- 
tion increased throughout the period 1775 to 1909-13, with only one 
break (in 1900-04) in the continuity of the advance. 

The amount available for consumption in the post-war period 
compares as follows with the quantity available in the last 
quinquennium before the war : — 


(In Millions of lb.) 





Foretguond 
Colonial Wool 
(ixioludlng 
mohair and 
alpaca). 

Home Grown 
Wool 

(estimated 

quantities). 

Recovered 
Wool (inoL 
wool from laaa 
and imparted 
■he^pudn^. 

TotaL 

1909-13 (average) 

• « 

• • 

506-2 

94-8 

244-9 

845-9 

1919 .. 

m 


910-5 

97-1 

216*6 

1,224*2 

1920 .. 

ft « 


670-5 

85-9 

143-7 

900-1 

1921 . . 



448-4 

66-8 

118*4 

633-6 

1922 . . 

ft ft 

ft ft 

695.9 

42-0 

95*7 

833-6 

1923 . . 

ft ft 

ft ft 

356-9 

44-1 

90*7 

491-7 

1924 .. 

ft ft 

ft ft 

428-3 

52-3 

91*8 

572-4 

1925 



408-3 

56-0 

80*1 

544-4 

1926 . . 



484-6 

60-2 

112*8 

657-6 

1927 .. 



506-9 

56-5 

97*9 

661-3 

1919-27 (average) 



545-6 

62-3 

116*4 

724-8 
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I 

p 

I 
I 
1 

\ It win be seen that, for the years since the war, imports of wool 

' show great variations, partly attributable to the bringing in (in 

! 1919 and the three sul^quent years) of supplies accumu^ted in 

, Australia and elsewhere during the war. This wool, in so far as 

it was retained in the United Engdom, did not all pass immediately 
into consumption. It was gradually put on the market by the 
British Australian Wool Realisation Association (" Bawra "), an 
organisation formed in 1920 to market the Government stohte of 
Australian and New Zealand wool and the new clip from those 
' countries, with a view to avoid the glutting of the market. 

If account were taken of the amounts of wool put on the market 
by " Bawra," the quantities of raw material available for consump- 
tion in each of the years 1920 to 1924 would be somewhat difEerent 
from those diown in the preceding Table, being diminished m 1920 
and 1921 and increased in 1922-24. Even thus modified, however, 
the figures for individual years would not necessarily represent the 
quantities of raw material actually manufactured in the respective 
years. It is known that in 1921 and 1922, when prices were low, 
large stocks were bou^t, and some of this cheap wool was carried 
over for manufacture in lixe years 1929-24. 

I 

The aggr^te amount of wool of all kmds available for consump- 
' tion in 191^27 averaged 724 million lb. annually, a reduction of 

' over 14 per cent, compared with the average in 1909-13. 

There has been a drop in the consumption of recovered wool, etc., 
(due largely to reduced importation of rags from Russia, Germany 
and other continental countries) from 245 nuUion lb. as ihe average 
of 1909-13 to 116 million lb. as the average of 1919-27, a reduction 
of about 52 per cent.* On the other hand, the consumption of 
sheep's and lambs’ wool (including mohair and alpaca, the supplies 
of which were diminished) remained practically .unchanged, being 
estimated at an average of 601 million lb. in 1909^13 and 608 
' million lb. in 1919-27. The figures indicate a considerable change 

in the character of the trade, resulting in a loss of business to those 
engaged in the manufacture of lustre goods and low-grade heavy 
woollens. 

Cowse of overseas trade. 

Exports of British woollen and worsted manufactures have for 
centuries been of great importance. Towards the close of the 
17th century th^ are said to have represented nearly two-thirds of 
the general exqxorts of the countiy.t With the growth of other 


* From Table 5, page 275, it will be eeem that there has also been a decline 
in the consamption of moh^, alpaca, etc. 

t Lipson — ^History of the English Woollen and Worsted Industries, p. 3. 
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branches of trade, wool textiles have become rdatively less import- 
ant. Exports of woollen and worsted ynins and manufactures 
represented in value, on the average of the five years immediately 
preceding the war, between nine and ten per cent, of British exports 
of manufactured goods, and some 7*5 per cent, of the value of all 
British exports. 

The general course of the import and e3q>ort trade siuce 1853 in 
wool tops, woollen and worsted yams and in some important classes 
of man^actures is shown in Table 6, p. 276. 

The trade in tops is preponderantly an export trade, and the 
figures show 'that this trade grew rapidly in the twenty years pre- 
ceding the war. 

The 3 ram trade showed on the whole up to 1913 a simultaneous 
development of imports and e3q>orts, exports being always at least 
twice as great as imports. Since the war, imports of yams have 
been reduced absolutdy and relativdly to exports. 

The two right-hand columns of the table ^ow that e3q>orts of 
manufactured goods have also as a rule greatly exceeded imports. 
During the 90’s, it is true, imports grew to represent more than half 
the value of the exports, and this position lasted until after the 
years 1900-04. But in 1905-08 and 1909-13 exports increased 
substantially in value while imports diminished, with the result that 
in 1909-13 exports were more than three times as valuable as 
imports. Duri^ the post-war years the ratio of imports to exports 
has been smaller than it was before the war, but the proportion in- 
creased yearly from 1922, and by 1927 the ratio prevailing in 1909-13 
was almost re-established. 

As regards exports of the sq>arate classes of manufactures, the 
years preceding the war witnessed a faJling-ofi rather than an increase 
in the volume of trade compared with the 70's and 80’s of last 
century. Exports of carpets, flannels and blankets attained a 
maximum in 1885-89, and in each case the figures for the years 
immediately preceding the war were loww. In the case of wooEen 
and worsted tissues, exports reached a maximum (323,970,000 yards) 
in 1870-74, from which point they fell steadily to 153,900,000 yards 
in 1900-04, though they rose again slightly thereafter. A striking 
feature is a rapid increase in &e exports of woollen tissues sinc^ 
1890-94 combined with a continued decrease in exports of worsted 
tissues. Investigation reveals (a) that the falling-ofi in exports of 
these latter goods is reflected in the figures of shipments to practi- 
cally all the most important markets, and (d) that the decline is 
almost confined to a particular class of worsteds, namdy stufEs, dress 
goods, linings, lastings, etc., whether of pure wool or of wool mixed 
with other materials. 

This latter feature is clearly seen from Table 7 on page 277, which 
shows that, comparing the average of 1890-94 with that of 1909-13, 
the exports of “ worsted stuffs, etc.,” declined by about 59J miUion 
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linear yards out of a total decline in exports of worsted tissues 
amounting to about 61 million linear yards. The decline in exports 
of worsted " stufEs ” is a feature of long standing, as will be seen from 
the following table : — 


Annual Average Exports of 

1870-74. 1875-79. 1890-94. 1909-13 

Worsted stuffs, etc., all wool . . 

Ditto mixed 

(Millions- of linear yards) 

26-4 17*7 14-8 8-2 

260*0 191-8 99-7 47-0 


As the exports are recorded in linear yards, it is necessary to take 
account or the width of the tissues, and the table on p. 277 shows 
that between 1890-94 and 1909-13 there was a marked change over 
from narrow to broad tissues. Thus the apparent decline in the 
quantity of worsted tissues exported must be considerably dis- 
counted, while the increase in exports of woollen tissues was in 
reality greater than shown by the figmes. On a general consideration, 
however, of the course of exports of woollen and worsted tissues, and 
of carpets, flannels and blankets as already set out, the conclusion 
can scarcdy be avoided, even after making allowance for the increased 
proportion of broad tissues in the later years, that the actual volume 
of Britidi export trade in these goods did not expand over the 
generation bdore the wax and may even have diminished. As 
there is reason to suppose that the aggregate production of the 
industry in this country substantially increased during the period, 
it follows that, apart from the growing export trade in yams, the 
increased production was absorbed in the home trade. 

Factors affedvng export trade. 

The lack of eiqiansion of the export trade in woollen and worsted 
tissues (taken together) and in carpets, flannels and blankets requires 
some explanation. It would seem either (a) that the aggregate 
consumption of woollen and worsted goo^ in other countries 
di m i nish ed, or (6) that the demand was met to an increasing extent 
from sources of supply other than the British industry. As regards 
(a) there may in some cases have been a shifting of tipmanH as 
between wool textiles and other textiles, such as cotton or silk, but 
the fact that the production of wool in some of the largest producing 
areas su(± as Australia, South America and South Africa inf^reased 
substantially, at any rate during the earlier part of the period, 
suggests that there was also an eiqpansion of the world consumption 
of wool. Moreover, it cannot be doubted that the people of the large 
wool-consuming countries of the world, and particularly Burope and 
America, as they have grown in wealth and population, have been 
better clothed and have consumed more wool manufactures. As 
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regards (J), there axe two possibilities, either that the aggregate 
volume of intemational trade in wool textiles increased, while the 
share of Great Britain in the trade diminished ; or that the aggregate 
volume of intemational trade failed to increase (or actually declined), 
in which case consuming countries dearly produced for themselves 
a larger part of their requirements. 

It can be shown that in the export trade in wool textiles Great 
Britain was on the whole gaining grotmd in comparison with the 
other most important wool textile manufacturmg countries. The 
following table gives the annual average values of exports of wool 
textile manufactures (together with hosiery, but exduding tops and 
yams) from the United Kingdom, France and Germany, which were 
by far the largest eaqwrters, and from the United States, over the 
period 1880-1913 and in each of the years 1923 to 1926 : — 



Years. 



Value of E:q)orts. 


Ftom 

United 

Kingdom. 

From 

France. 

From 

Germany. 

From 

United 

States. 




Million £ 

Million. 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1880- 4 (aanual avera^) . . 

18*5 

14-7 

11-3 

0-07* 

1885- 9 



20-1 

13-9 

11-7 

0-03 

1890- 4 

j* 

II • • 

17-4 

12-3 

10-9 

0-04 

1895- 9 

It 

11 • • 

16-5 

11-0 

10-5 

0-11 

1900- 4 


II • ■ 

15-8 

8-7 

11-5 

0-13 

1905- 8 

II 

II • • 

20-4 

8-6 

13-5 

0-10 - 

1909-13 

II 

II • • 

24*6 

8-2 

12-8 

0-17 

1923 .. 



52-0 

20-7 

12-1 

1-12 

1924 .. 

, , 

• • ■ ■ 

53*7 

28*8 

11-9 

‘ 0-73 

1925 .. 

, , 

• • ■ • 

47-9 

19-5 

12-5 

0-65 

1926 .. 

■ ■ 

. . 

43-5 

16-4 

14-4 

0-60 


* Includes some wearing apparel in this period. 


For post-war years, the values mserted in the table are those 
Obtained by converting the values in foreign currency at the average 
rate of exchange during each year. 

It win be seen that during the generation preceding the war this 
country deddedly gained ground. Exports from the United 
Kingdom represented, in 18fi&-84, 41 '6 per cent, of the combined 
esports of the United Kingdom, France and Germany, and in 
190^13, 53 ’9 per cent. The corresponding figure for 1^ was as 
much as 60 per cent., and for 1926, 58 per cent. 

There are numerous other countries which export wool textiles, 
though few have exports of significant amount. , Figures comparably 
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with those in the above table axe given for 1909-13 and for 
1923 to 1926 with respect to some of these coimtries : — 


— 



Value of Exports in ;f'000s. 


Annual 

Average 

1909-13. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

From — 







Sweden 

• • 

70 

686 

756 

704 

575 

Netherlands t 

* « 

1,680 

819 

1,085 

1,187 

1,011 

Belgium . . 

• ■ 

585 

1^483 

2,147 

2,896 

2,198 

Switzerland 


536 

749 

1,078 

1,000 

1.080 

Spain 


150 

704 

719 

1,296 

760 

Italy 


940 

2,297 

3,748 

5,159 

5,319 

Austria-Hungary 


2,800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Czechosloval^ . . 


— 

4,998 

8,000 

7,361 

6,447 

Bulgaria . . 


142 

16 

19 

22 

22 

Persia 


987 

2,250 

2,475 

2,736 

2,736* 

India 


173 

567 

836 

601 

562 

Japan 


50 

222 

227 

313 

303 

Total 


8,113 

14,793 

21,090 

22,775 

21,013 


* Figure for 1925. 

t Excluding small quantities of carpets which cannot be distingaished in 
the pre-war period. 


The total value of the wooUen and worsted manufactures exported 
in 1909-13 from these countries and from the four countries included 
in the previous table averaged some ;£53,900,000, of which exports 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 45 *6 per cent. In 1880-84 
the total exports of woollen and worsted manufactures from the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany and the United States averaged 
;f44, 600,000, of which 41 -5 per cent, represented exports from the 
United Kingdom. Thus even on the extreme and imwarranted 
assumption that the export ti^e of the minor exporting countries 
was negligible in 1880-84, the British share of the total export trade 
increased from 41-5 per cent, to 45-6 per cent, in 190^13. The 
increase was probably a good deal greater. The conclusion is 
irresistible that the kck of e^ansion shown by the British export 
trade in woollen and worsted goods during the generation preceding 
the war was due to restricted development of international trade in 
these goods ; and further that, since the world’s consumption of 
wool was increasing, this restricted development of international 
trade was connected with increased self-sufficiency of the rnngnTTiiTig 
countries in the production of manufactured goods. 

It is not without significance that the British e:q)ort of worsted 
yam was expandi^ at the same time that ttie export of worsted 
fabrics was diminishing. For worsted weaving can be more easily 
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establMied and devdoped than either worsted spinning or wool 
combing. Germany, where the consumption of woollen and worsted 
goods imdoubtedly expanded very greatly in the generation before 
^e war, was the principal purch^er of British worsted yams, and 
this meant that the weaving section had grown out of proportion to 
the earlier stages. But Gomany was not alone in this respect. A 
■similar state of affairs existed in some other European countries such 
as Austria-Hungary, and in countries outside Europe (e.g. Canada). 

The British export .of wool tops was also increasing up to 1913, a 
fact which points to the expansion of worsted s pinning jn other 
countries before the war. 

British share of world trade in post-war years. 

Turning from the question of pre-war tendencies to the comparison 
of the pre-war and post-war position of British exports of wool 
textile manufactures and hosiery relatively to the corresponding 
esqwrts of other countries, it appears that while in 1909-13 United 
Kin g dom exports of those products represented 45-6 per cent, in 
value of the corresponding exports of all the countries for which 
figures have been given, &e percentage had increased to 46-2 m 
1924 and 46"4 in 1925, falling to 45-3 in 1926. The post-war per- 
centages would be slightly increased relatively to the pre-war 
percentage if allowance were made for the fact i^t the exports of 
Czechoslovakia indude much trade which before the war would 
have counted as internal trade of Austria-Hungary. As against this, 
the exdusion of shipments to the Iiidi Free State (which figured in 
the British exports of 1924-26 but not of 1909-13) would reduce the 
percentages by about 0 • 9 in each of the three post-war years.* On the 
basis of values, therefore, the position of the United Kingdom in the 
export trade in these goods would appear to have been in 1924 and 
1^5 as favourable relativdy to that of other exporting countries as 
was the case before the war, and in 1926 only slightly less favourable. 
The matter is further discussed on the basis of quantities in a later 
section of this chapter (p. 221), and the results there obtained some- 
what qualify those given above. 

II. FEATURES OF THE INDUSTRY. 

Size of industrial units. 

A characteristic feature of the wool textile industry is the small 
size of many of the industrial units. Small scale undertakings are 
prevalent in nearly all branches of the industry, and on the whole 
the unit is distinctly smaller than in the cotton industry. Moreover, 

* TUe post-war temtorial changes affecting Fiance and Germany have 
transformed trade formerly internal mto mtemational (and vice versa), but it 
is not practicable to adjust the figures in this respect. 
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tinlike the latter iadustry, whidh is organised largely on joint stock 
lines, the wool textile industry comprises a majority of privately 
own^ and personally conducted businesses, although these (being 
mostly small) employ a minority of the operatives. In a paper on 
” The Distribution of Emplojnnent in the Wool Textile Industry 
of the West Riding of Yorkdure,”* Mr. A. N. Shimmin gave the 
following figures : — 


Size of Undertaking 
in Number of 
insured Operatives. 

Number 

of 

Limited 

Liability- 

Companies. 

Number of 
Private 
Firms. 

, Total 
Number of 
Companies 
and Private 
Firms. 

Total 

Number of 
insured 
Operatives 
Employed. 

1- 20 


49 

331 

380 

3,718 

21- 40 


64 

119 

183 

5,402 

41- 60 


62 

75 

137 

6,630 

61- 80 


44 

49 

93 

6,562 

81-100 


49 

40 

89 

7,922 

Total 1-100 

•• 

268 

614 

882 

30,234 

101-120 " 


42 

- 42 

84 

9,098 ' 

121-140 


38 

25 

63 

8,294 

141-160 


32 

13 

45 

6,706 

161-180 


29 

18 

47 

8,072 

181-200 


22 

19 

41 

8,014 . 

Total 101-200 

•• 

163 

117 

280 

40,184 

201-^00 


70 

24 

94 

23,107 

301->400 


35 

13 

48 

16,486 

401-500 


21 

9 

30 

13,209 

501--600 


9 

1 

10 

5,350 

601-700 


9 



9 

5,809 

701-800 


11 



11 

8,308 

801-900 


4 



4 

3,425 

901-1000 


2 



2 

1,869 

1001- 

• • 

11 

3 

14 

19,688 

Total 201- 

• • 

172 

50 

222 

97,251 

Grand Total 

• • 

603 

781 

1,384 

167,669 


The table takes no account of uninsured operatives, (principally 
juveniles, under 16 years of age) . According to the C^isus of 1921 
persons of 14 pr 15 years of age represented some 8-5 per cent, of aU 
persons of 14 years and over engaged in the industry. It should also 


* Journal of Royal Statistical Society, January 1926. 
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l}e noted that the figures relating to small undertakings include 
nearly 200 rag sorting firms (many of which employ a mere handful 
of operatives) in the Dewsbury and Batley districts. The table diows 
that over haJf the undertakings (64 per cent.) ^ployed not more 
than 100 insured operatives (though the operatives emplo 3 ^d by 
these small firms were only 18 per cent, of '^e total), and that the 
number of insured operatives per und^inking averaged 121 for the 
whole of the industry of the West Riding. Over half the total 
number of undertakings (56 per cent.) were private firms, but the 
predominance of the private firms is limited to the smaller imder- 
taldngs. Many of the limited companies are private companies. 

Bitsiness amalgamoHons and large undertakings. 

Concentration of mill ownership has proceeded to some extent 
during the last few years. Thus, a number of worsted ginning 
mills owned by ten companies were combined in 1920 in a company 
now known as Illingworth, Morris and Company limited. Owing 
to depreciation in trade the company fomid dafhculty in. earning 
profits or paying dividends, and early in 1927 the capital was reduced 
with the sanction of the Court from £5,000,000 to £4,096,118. 
Another combination formed about 1^0 was of knitting wool 
spinners, under the title Batons and Baldwins Limited (capital 
£1,599,000 ordinary stock, £1,359,000 preference and £260,000 
debentures). An older undertaking of large size is Salts (Saltaire) 
Limited. This company specialises in the working up of alpaca and 
mohair, and is an integrated concern in the sense '&at it embodies 
in itself the principal processes of manufacture. It has a paid-up 
capital of £3,388,000 in dehpTi+nri!* •nrpfprencp and ordinarv .stock. 

It is, however, in the com ,, „ 

sections of the industry that the formation of large business units 
has proceeded furthest. In the combing section Woolcombers Ltd. 
represents an important amalgamation of wool-combing businesses. 
The company was formed in 1904 to acquire the undertaking of the 
.Yorkshire Woolcombers’ Association Limited,* which had taken 
over 41 woolcombing businesses of private firms and companies a 
few years earlier. It has a capital of £300,000 ordinary shares, 
£210,000 preference ^ares and ^^25,000 debenture stock. 

In the dyeing and fini^ring secUon, amalgamation has been 
promoted by the fact that important technical advantages may be 
attained through large scale operation. The principal and most 
successful amalgamation is the Bradford Dyers' Association Limited.* 
It was constituted in 1898 as an amalgamation of 22 firms, com- 
prising about 90 per cent, of the Bradford piece dyeing trade. Other 
undertakings were subsequently brought in. Ihe company has a 

* This and the other ** Associations "‘mentioned in the present section are, 

of course, commercial undertakings trading for profit. 
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capital of 170,363 ordinary shares, ^£2,500,000 preference shares 
and £1,453,750 debenture stock. The British Cotton and Wool 
Dyers’ Association Limited was registered ia 1900 as an amalgama- 
tion of 46 companies engaged in dyeing, bleaching, printing and 
sizing cotton yam, wool, and woollen and worsted yams. The 
company has a capital of £774,165 ordinary shares and £620,000 
debenture stock. It is a member of the West Riding of Yorkdiire 
Master Slubbing Dyers’ Association. Other amalgamations are the 
Leeds and District Worsted Dyers’ and Finishers’ Association, 
Limited (capital £180,000 ordinary shares, £63,000 preference and 
;^1,216 debenture stock), formed in 1900 ; and the Yorkshire 
^digo Scarlet and Colour Dyers Limited (capital £38,927 
ordinary and £77,539 preference shares and £101,615 debenture 
stock), formed in 1899. 

Price fixing associoHons. 

It is in the worsted branch of the industry, where the successive 
stages of production are separately organised, that there is most 
clumce of production at one particular stage being so organised in 
combination as to create a monopoly or bargaining advantage over 
other producers at the same or other stages of production. 

Some 90 per cent, of the combing section is included in the Wool- 
combing Employers’ Federation, an organisation which draws up 
and publiriies a Woolcombing TarifiE or price list agreed among the 
commission combing members of the Federation. These own 
roughly 50 per cent, of the cornbing macbines in the trade, and 95 per 
cent, of all the combs normally’employed on commission woolcombing. 
Topmaking combers (that is to say combers who are working for 
their own accoimt), spinner combers, and commission combers outside 
the Fedaation are not parties to the agreement, which is of the 
nature of a friendly arrangement without penalties. The Federation 
state that over a long period of years variations in the list have been 
made almost solely owing to wage changes, wages being the largest 
item in the cost, viz : — ^between 35 and 50 per cent, of the total. 
Under the tariff issued in August 1923, charges for combing ranged 
from 3fi. to J^d, per lb. of wool, burring and gilling in being charged 
for separately {\d. or i<f. for burring and \d. for gilling in). The 
percentage increases over corresponding charges current in 1913 
ranged from 100 to 200 per cent., the unweighted mean of the 
increases in the case of all the comparable charges taken together 
being about 135.* 

An analogous tariff is applicable to wool carionising (i.e. removing 
burrs, etc., by a chemical process) and is drawn up by the Wool 
Carbonisers’ Federation. 


• See also page 212 as to financial results of Woolcombers, Ltd. 
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In certain brandies of the worsted spkmit^ industry, acute' in- 
dustrial depression has led to attempts to limit competition. In \9lZJ, 
there was formed the Single Lustre and Demi-Yam Spinners' 
Association Limited whose aims are “ to promote and protect the 
interests of persons owning,' carrying on or interested in the business 
of spinning .single lustre and demi-lustre yams and other allied 
industries in the United Kingdom.” The Ai^ciation comprises the 
prindpal finns engaged in the particular branch of trade in question, 
and it is stated that it will operate on the lines of a price hxing 
association. . 

There are also the following employers' associations of commission 
dyers and finishers : — 

Huddersfield Master Dyers' and Finishers' Association. 

Leeds Dyers’ and Fini^ers’ Federation. 

Yorkdrire Dyers’ Federation. 

West Riding of Yorkshire Master Slubbing* Tyy&s’ Association. 

These organisations, together with the Bradford Dyers’ Association 
Limited, form the Master Dyers' Committee (Yorkshire), and this 
body is a constituent of or is included in the Allied Association of 
Meters, Dyers, Printers and Finishers, the ofiBices of which axe in 
Manchester. Prices for difierent classes of work are fixed by agree- 
ment among the associations concerned, and the reasonableness of 
the prices thus fixed was the subject of considerable controversy in the 
trades which gave evidence before the Committee.t 
"*"Tlie Woollen and Worsted Trades Federation complained of the 
existence of price rings in connection with certain other services used 
by the woollen and worsted industries. These are (1) card clothing, 
(2) repairs and renewals of reeds and healds, (3) iusurances, (4) waste 
collection and (5) flock collection ; but it appears that in some cases 
the price rings have been efiectivdy countered by organisations 
established co-operatively. 

In the carpet industry prices of certain standeird qualities of carpets 
are fixed by the manufacturers’ associations. 

Trade assodaUons and trade unions^ 

Under this head may be distinguished : — 

(a) Organisations for representing and promoting the commercial 
and general interests of the trade. 

% Employers' Associations. 

(c) Trade Unions. 

* After combing, the wool is condensed into a ribbon or sliver, which is 
given a slight amount of twist and is then called *' Slubbing.” 

t The evidence taken by the Committee from the representatives of the 
•finighing trades related mainly to the bleaching, dyeing and printing of cotton 
piece goods, as set out in the chapter on the Cottim Indus^, p|>. 43^. 
The question of charges for dyeing piece goods of wool is briefly discussed 
below, pages 215-6. 
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(a) Trade organisoHorts. Laxgdy as a result of war-time control 
and experience the wool textile industries are much more completely 
organised in trade associations than was previously the case. la 
1^1 there was formed the Wool Textile Delegation (with offices ia 
Bradford), with the object of combining in one representative body 
the interests of aU sections of the Kngliah wool te3^e industry from' 
the importer of the raw material to the distributing merchant of the 
finished goods. The Scottidi branch of the industry has a separate 
organisation, which co-operates with the Ddegation. The con-, 
stituent organisations of the Ddegation, whose names are given 
bdow, each annually appoint forur ddegates, and these constitute 
the Ddegation. 

British Wool Federation 330 firms. 


Britidi Fdlmongers* Assodation 

Woolcombing Employers' Federation 

Wool Carbonisers' F^eration 

Worsted Spiimers' Federation 

Woollen and Worsted Trades Federation 
Bradford Dyers' Association Limited 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers' Assodation 
Limited 


20 

50 

10 

230 

750 




{see pp. 
177-8) 


Leeds Dyers' and Finishers' Federation . . 

Yorkshire Dyers' Federation 

Assodation of Export Merchants of Eaw Materials 

and Yams 

Bradford Merchants' Assodation 


25 firms. 


Like the Ddegation itsdf, several of the Federations are new. 
Thus the Worsted Spinners' Federation, the Assodation of Export 
Merchants of Raw Materials and Yams, and the Woollen and Worsted 
Trades Federation (the last comprising woollen and worsted manu- 
factmrers) were established in 1917. 

The interests of the trade in various districts are also represented 
in the Chambers of Commerce. The Chambers of Commerce of the 
wool-working towns in the West Riding have appointed a committee 
to co-ordinate the views and actions of the various Chambers 
induded, and this Committee accordin^y can Hflim to speak with 
authority on bdialf of the industry of the West Riding. 

(J) Employers' AssociaEons. Most of the constituent bodies of 
the Wool Textile Delegation are concerned amongst other activities 
with representing the interests of employers in negotiations with 
labour. The various assodations are united for this purpose in a 
representative body called the Wool (and Allied) Textile Employers' 
Council. 

(c) Trade Unions. During the war the trade unions, likp the 
employers' assodations, became more HgM y organised and much 
stronger. A National Assodation of Unions in the Textile Trade 
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W 4 S formedi with a central office at. Bradford ; and this compns^ 
no 'less 35 unions with members eaigaged in the industry. 
About .60 per cent. o£ the workers in the industry are organised^ the 
unorgardsed workers being principally in the -spinning, twisting and 
drawing sections, where young, people ard chiedy employed, j 

A Joint Industrial Council* for tiiis Woollen and Worsted Industry 
was established in 1919. 

Scope and na^re of commerdal transactions. 

In the woollen branch, With its vertical organisation, -the material 
does not as a rule pass from one ownership to another in the Coursd 
of manufacture. There is, however, some dealing in yams, both for 
the use of thd industry itself and fdr outside consumption. Li the 
worsted industry with its sectional organisation, transactions both 
in tops and in yams are the rule, 3rarns being sold either to the 
manufacturer, to the hosiery, carpet making or other trade, or for 
export. In most cases topm^ers deal dire^y with spinners and 
^iimerS with manufacturers. 

drgamsation of Home and Export Trade. 

In disposing of their product abroad or for consumption in the 
home markets, woollen and. worsted imdertakings sell partly 
through independent merchants, and partly through their own 
merdbaTiting organisation. Worsted yam for export is sold to a 
great extent to yam merchants in Bradford, but a few spinners are 
represented directly' in foreign countries and sell the yam through 
their own agents. A large proportion of the less expensive woolSm 
and worsted cloths for the home market is sold direct to wholesale 
clothing rnanufaxmirers without the intervention of a merchant, but 
a part of that trade, and the bulk of the home trade in high-class 
goods, passes through wholesale clotii merchants. Scottish tweeds 
are sold direct by ^e manufacturer to small retail traders. The 
export trade in woollen and worsted goods is partly m the hands of 
merchants or shippers in Bradford, Inndon, Manchester; etc. ; but 
‘many manufacture have agents, or travell^ through whom they 
do business dhecd practically all overihe world. It is not uncom- 
mon for a smalt group of manufacturers of difierent types of goods 
to combine together to engage a traveller or agent for the purpose 
of placing their products in a given market, but such co-operation is 
confined to manufacture who are not in. competition with one 
another. The disastrous slump in prices of 1920-21 left many 
merchant houses in a crippled condign and is said to have com- 
pelled manufacturers to develop their own distributing macibinery 
to an increased extent. 

In the carpet export trade, manufachxrers are rdyiog more and 
more on their own export selling organisations, and the Carpet 


•* See Survey of Industrial Relations, p. 274. 
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Manufacturers' Association state that the merchant is gi 
disappearing. As in the cloth trade, manufacturers of 
products do not have joint Eq>resentatives, but a single represc 
may sell the products of firms maJdng, say, Asninster i 
Wilton carpets and possibly linoleums. A considerable prc 
of the home trade in carpets passes through wholesale dealer 

International Arbitration Agreements, &c. 

In the q>here of international trade, the Bradford Char 
Commerce, in conjunction with other Chambers of Comme 
with trade associations in the industry, has negotiated sLa< 
a series of Arbitration Agreements, which are likely to be vali 
promoting harmonious relations. After separate agreemei 
been ma^ with organisations representative of the manufs 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Germany, a single compre 
International Wool-Textile Arbitration Agreement was sig 
Turin in October, 1926, by representatives of the five r 
groups. Each group agrees to recommend its members to s1 
in their contracts that any dispute which may arise will be sul 
to the arbitration of the Chambers of Conunerce, viz., the C 
of Commerce of the seller, or, where work is done on comr 
that in the country where the work is performed. At a con 
held in Reichenberg in October, 1927, the wool textile organi 
of Czechoslovakia adhered to the arbitration agreement. 

The conferences which have been held in the last few years 
a wider importance than is suggested merdy by the condu 
these arrangements for arbitration. They have provided 
tunities for the discussion of numerous other questions of c< 
int^est to fte wool-using industries, and such importance is at 
to international co-operation that it has been dedded to h 
International Wool Conference every year for the purpose 
cussing subjects of importance to the wool and wool textile ir 
and taldng action for the common good. 

Efforts to Promote Sale of British Goods. 

The depression of the past few years has resulted in much tl 
bemg given to the question how tire sale of Britidi wool text! 
be promoted. The industry has been stimulated to produce 
variety of novel effects and designs, and the possibilities of i 
of silk and artificial silk in combination with wool are in par 
being widely exploited by spiimers and manufacturers.* 
manufacturers have also in recent years attached increased ii 
ance to individuality of design ; and instead of buying as fo 
from public designers who sell to different firmg they now 
always employ Iheir own designers. 


* See Chapter on the Artificial SUk Industry, p. 279. 
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The Briti^ Empire Exhibition at Wembley provided an oppor- 
tunity 'which was seized by the industty for displaying to the world 
ihe wide range and high quality of the goods produced. Apsut 
from the exhibits of individual businesses, an imposing exhibit was 
organised by the Bradford Chamber of Commerce with the object of 
showing what Bradford could do in the ^production of beautiful 
fabrics for every possible service at home or abroad. 

Efforts have been made to establish dose rdations between the 
manufacturers and the retailers in this country, in order to induce 
buyers to demand and give preference to Brii^ manufactures, all 
else being equal The intention is not to eliminate the merchant 
houses, but rather to enable retailers and manufacturers to under- 
stand the requirements and problems of each other, and thus to 
co-operate more effectively in the distribution of Britidi goods. 
A joint committee of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce and the 
Drapers' Chamber of Trade has been formed to promote the common 
interests of producers and distributors. 


Co-operative AiverHsing. 

An instructive experiment in co-operative advertising is repre- 
sented by the work of the Scottidi Woollen Trade Mark A^dation. 
Owing to the fact that a great quantity of goods was being sold in 
the home and foreign market as “ Scottidi Woollens ” which had no 
claim to that designation, the Scottidi m anufacturers decided in 
1913 to apply to the Board of Trade for sanction to have a trade 
mark registered, which would be a guarantee to all consumers that 
the doth was made in Scotland and contained nothing but pure, 
new wool This was done, and the trade mark has been registered 
in approximatdy seventy countries at a very considerable cost. 
In 1919it was decided to q>end a certain sum of money in advertising, 
and money was raised for the purpose, first by a levy of so mu^ 
per unit of machinery on all firms, and later as a percentage on the 
wage bill returned under the National Health Inkirance Act. In 
various forms of propaganda about ^£150,000 were spent. In 1921 
a Delegation was sent to the United States to study the market and 
to pave the way for increased business connexions, and the results 
were regarded by the Association as highly satisfactory. 

Ihe Association state that the principal difficulty in connection 
with any combined scheme of advertising is that a universal trade 
mark must, of necessity, apply to a very var 3 mg range of goods, e.g. 
difierent members may specialise in different types of doth whidi 
sell to the wholesale trade at quite different ranges of price, but the 
same trade mark applies to both, and an unscrupulous wholesaler 
or retailer realises this and exploits the fact. A second important 
difficulty is to prove to the members that advertisement of the kind 
in question is yielding results. 
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- 'While the experience of the Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Associa- 
tion is certainly instructive, it is not clear to what extent its methods 
could be advantageouriy adopted in other branches of the industry^ 
It may be noted, however, that the promotion of an organisation 
witii similar aims has been imder consideration in connexion with 
the trade in indigo serges. The Wool Textile Ddegation stated m 
evidence that " catalogues, publicity campaigns and trade fairs 
and exhibitions are generally considered to be of no service to the 
industry.” 

Standardisaiion. 

The possibility of standardisation in the wool textile industry 
is limited at the one end .by the div^ity of types and qualities of 
raw wool and at the other by continual changes of fashion among 
the consuming public. Some progress has been made in recent years 
in securing international uniformity in the designations applied to 
several grades of wool and tops {see p. 235) ; and there are univer- 
sally recognised standards of ” regain " (i.e. permissible limits 
of moistmre) for tops, yams and doth. Such standards are obviously 
necessary in the case of commodities like tops and yam, which 
axe sold by weight ; and it is one of the functions of the Bradford 
Conditioning House authoritativdy to certify the " condition " in 
this respect of tops and yams submitted to it by members of the 
trade. 

As regards woollen and Worsted fabrics, the changing tastes and 
requirements of the consuming public exdude the possibility of 
standardisation as a general role. Having regard to the importance 
and diversity of our export trade, the markets for which British 
manufacturers are producing possess a much wider range of 
requkements than are possessed by the comparatively uniform 
American market, and the introduction of standardisation here 
is correspondingly more difficult than it is in America. Even 
such limited standardisation as is implied by the reduction of the 
number of sizes in which blankets are made — a devdopment which 
ias taken place in the United States — ^is considered by the trade to 
be impracticable here owing to the difierent tastes of the e^qport 
markets. 

In this country mass production scarcely exists, and the products 
of large firms generally differ from those of the average-sized firms 
in number of styles or qualities rather than in quantity of pieces to a 
style. 

Iniuslricd Research. 

A Research Association for the Woollen and Worsted Industries 
was formed in 1918 under the Government Scheme for Industrial 
R^earch.* It has performed useful work and promises to achieve 
still more valuable results in the future. 


* See Factors In Industrial and Conunetcial Efficiency," pp. 306 , etc. 
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The Research Association bdieves that, since 1918, there has 
been a marked change in the attitude of the indusl^ towards 
research. The following is an extract from its evidence. “Research, 
a word of which the very meaning was not correctly understood, 
is beginning to be appreciated by an increasing number of men in 
the t^e. Evidence accumulates that a steady conversion is going 
on, and that an increasing number are not only absorbing such, 
purely practical results as have been put before them but are under- 
standing more of scientific terms and methods.” Even now, 
however, there is not the general appreciation of the aims of the 
Research Association necessary to secure support from the whole 
trade, and the propaganda period is, therefore, not at an end. 
Furthermore, the means of securing the application of results of 
research are much less complete than the appreciation of the value 
of research, though some- of the trade associations in the industry 
are endeavouring to promote the former, as well as the latter aim. 
Such results of the Research Association’s work as it is desired 
to commimicate outside the membership of the Association are 
publi^ed in the journal issued monthly by the Textile Institute. 

The directions in which research is being pursued are numerous^ 
and include study of (1) the wool fibre, both independently and in 
connexion with the processes of manufacture; {2) standards of 
"regain”; (3) methods of scouring; (4) combing, drawing and spin- 
ning. In -^e last case, very interesting results have been obtained, 
especially as regards ginning; and methods of avoiding certain 
d^ects have been pointed out, and the possibility of improvements 
in other directions suggested. As regards scouring, modifications 
in the methods used have been recommended, and great savings 
have been effected by their adoption. Laboratory work has been 
undertaken with the object of throwing more light on such questioris 
as spinning quality of wool. Scientific investigation of cloths is 
being dosdy pursued. “ Every year the tendency to regard ai 
fabric as a ‘ mass of balancing strains ’ is being emphasised, with 
the result that not only is the m airing of all the standard fabrics 
better understood, but ideas for new interlacings or 'strainings’ 
are continually coming up. Those fabrics in whi^ both warp and 
weft deviate from the straight line, in imitation of knitted effects, 
are now readily produced.” • 

Much valuable work has been done on questions connected with 
dyeing and finishing. 

The Department of Textile Industries at Leeds University and ths 
Bradford Technical College are both important from the point of 
view of research as also of scientific and technical education and 


* See Joiunal of the Royal Society of Arts, 14th November, 1924 : report 
of lecture by Professor A. F. Barker on " Recent Progress in the Wodl 
Industries.” 
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training. Each, is equipped with large s(iale machinery for the 
production of woollen and worsted jrams and tissues. i 

The Department of Textile Industries at Leeds has received 
generous finanriial assistance from the Clothworkers’ Company, an^ 
claims that SO fat as wool manufacturing is concerned, there is no 
college or school either in Europe or America which can compare 
tvith it in the extent of its equipment or in the opportunities offered 
for research, and the application of science to the wool industry. 
The Department has established dose relations with all the wool 
producing continents and countries, and the investigations and 
researches carried out range from work dealing vith the various 
breeds of sheep to the fitiisbmg of the woven doth. The Department 
co-operates with the Research Association in exchange of ideas and 
use of apparatus. 

The scope of the Research Assodation for the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries does not extend to the carpet industry, which is without 
a research assodation. The larger carpet manufacturers m aintain 
laboratories for carrying out tests, but little appears to be done by 
them even individually in the way of research. 


Training and recruitment jif Labour. 

Almost every task in the industry has its own technique and 
demands a certain amount of training, experience and dexterity for 
its adequate performance. The proportion of wholly un.sinlled 
persons employed is therefore very small. The industry takes in the 
majority of its recruits as they leave the public elementary schools, 
and in the great majority of cases there is no special previous 
training. * 

It cannot, however, be without considerable significance to the 
industry that, apart from students attending textile courses at Leeds 
University, there are in the Bradford Tedmical College some 800 
students in attendance upon textile courses. These students 
axe preparing for careers in the textile industry, and, in a large 
proportion of the cases, they are actually engaged already in the 
industry itself. From the records of the careers of such students, 
it appeam that an increasing number of young persons are entering 
the textile industry after a secondary school training or after the 
completion of a textile course in the Technical College. These 
courses are arranged to meet the needs of those who may widi 
ultimately to become wool buyers, merchants, designers or managers 
of works. Special courses are also available for the training of 
overlookers and the craftsmen of the industry. Although it may 
have been in the past uncommon to find an overlooker or manager 


• Sm " Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency," pp. 212-4. 
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with i^edal tectmical tra ining engaged in a null, there can be little 
doubt that to-day the industry as a whole is coming to realise the 
indispensability of such technical instruction. 

Formal apprentice^p is exceptional in the industry, but the 
recruits are gradually trained up to the work. They are first 
employed on the simpler operations, usually working in conjunction 
with experienced operatives. They thus become familiar with tile 
various machines and as years go on enter the ranks of weavers, 
spinners, winders, etc. When an overlooker is required the smartest 
lad in the spinning room is taken, put in as an improver, and gradu- 
ally trained to the work. Owing to the absence of adequate prospects 
of direct promotion, a certain number of the young men in the 
spinning room go to other situations in the null, such as wool sorting, 
joinery work, and mechanics* work. 

In sections of the industry covered by craft unions, labour is 
recruited through the trade unipn offices, and agreements are gene- 
rally in operation regulating the number of apprentices who are to 
be trained. In the spinning section, however, where the majority 
of bo 3 rs and girls are employed, there is no arrangement to 
regulate their number, and employees are started at the work gates. 
Difficulties are said to have been experienced in many districts in 
obtaining enough recruits for the spinning section, and this despite 
the large amount of unemployment prevailing. The abolition of the 
half-time system has diminished the supply of juvenile labour, and 
some employers are inclined to view with alarm the effects which 
would ensue from a further raising of the school-leaving age. 

In the carpet-making industry conditions of training bear a dose 
resemblance to those in the woollen and worsted industry. There 
is no apprenticedup. Technical training is carried on almost 
entirely in the works. Some technical instruction is offered at the 
Kidderminster School of Sdence and Art and at similar institutions 
at Halifax and Glasgow. 

Productive of Labour. 

Up to 1919 normal working hours in the industry were 55J, 
although in the wool-combing section the hours worked by men were 
somewhat longer, mainly owing to the existence of a night diift in 
which men had to take the pl^e of women employed on the day 
shift. In 1919 the number of hours was reduc^ to 48. The 
evidence of the employers’ associations was to the effect that the 
reduction of hours had involved a fall in the weddy output per 
worker. In some cases it was said that this reduction of output f^y 
corresponded to the reduction of hours, but in other czises the reduc- 
tion of hours was said to have been partly compensated. Thus in the 
wooUen branch the loss of production was stated by the Woollen and 
Worsted Trades Federation to be proportionately only about half 
the loss of hours, on account of improvements which had been 
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efi^ed ia machinery, such as increase in the ^ed of looms.* In 
woolcombing the introduction of a system of bonus on output is 
believed to have counteracted the ^ect of reduced hours to a 
material extent. In worsted spinning there has been v»y consider- 
able substitution of piece work for time work, and the improved 
output thus secured no doubt partially compensated for the 
reduction in hours. In worsted manufacture, output was said to have 
fallen to an extent at least corresponding with the reduction of hours, 
as the looms were already running up to the maxiTnum practicable 
limit of speed. 

In the carpet-making industry hours were reduced to 48 per week 
from 55^ in England and 49^ ia Scotland. Some firms found that 
there was a redr^on in the daily output, others that there was none. 

The importance of stimulating exertion on the part of the worker 
seems to be increasrugly recognised in various sections of the woollen 
and worsted industry. Reference has already been made to ^e 
S 3 ^em of bonus on output adopted iu the comhiog section. During 
the last ten years there has introduced in a large number of 
works, particularly in the dyeing and finishing section, a system of 
payment on what is termed collective piecework basis ; that is to 
say departments are given a rate per 100 pieces or lb., and the 
amormt earned by a department is ^ared amongst the operatives 
in the d^ariment according to status and hours worked. The 
system is favoured both by the employers and the employed. Piece- 
work is increasiug generally iu the industry, and pieceworkers are 
said to comprise now two-thirds of the total workers. 

In the carpet industry there has been no tendency towards 
substitution of payment by results for time work, or vice versa. 


III. BRITISH EXPORT AND HOME TRADE IN WOOL 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS. 

It has been shown earlier in this chapter that on the whole the 
British Wool Textile Industry before the war was an industry 
of expanding production. Fluctuations occurred from year to year 
consequent upon variations in supply and price of raw material, in 
the purchasing power and requirements of consumers, and in other 
circumstances ; but it is conclusive evidence of growth that the 
amount of wool available for constunption, when averaged over 
periods of five years, increased rapidly with only one break of con- 
tinuity in a century. The various sections of the industry did not 
enjoy equal fortune, and it has been indicated that during some de- 
cades before the war the manufacture of worsted cloth was declining, 
while the production of worsted yam, as well as of woollen yam 
and cloth was expanding. It has also been shown that the export 


* See page 167. 
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trade in cloth and other manufactured products was, broadly speak- 
ing, stationary. The increasing output of the industry as a whole 
was, therefore, absorbed by the home market. The purpose of the 
present section is to consider in relation to conditions immediately 
preceding the war the post-war position from the points of view of 
(a) exports, (6) imports and (c) the general activity of the wool 
textile industry. In Section IV comparison will be made, in more 
detail than was attempted in Section I, between the movements of 
our own overseas trade in wool textiles and those of other countries ; 
and, further, the position of our trade rdatively to that of other 
exporting coxmtries in certain large markets will be indicated. 

Regarding the statistics of imports and exports, it may be noted 
that the comparability of the fi^es for periods prior to 1st April, 
1923, and periods subsequent to that date is affected to some 
extent by the changes resulting from the establishment of the 
Iridi Free State as a separate Customs area. As from the 
date mentioned, the Briti^ trade accounts indude the trade of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland with the Irish Free State, 
while the direct foreign trade of the Iiidi Free State is exduded. 
The direct imports of woollen and worsted yams and manufactures 
into the Irish Free State are insignificant, but the Irish trade accounts 
diow exports of woollen and worsted 37ams and manufactures to 
countries other than Great Britain and Northern Irdand amounting 
to £48,675 in 1924, £75,888 in 1925, and £90,558 in 1926. These 
exports consist almost wholly of manufactured goods — mainly 
woollen tissues. The Britidi trade accounts show the value of 
imports and exports of woollen and worsted yams and manufactures 
in the trade of Great Britain and Northern Ireland with the Irish 
Free State, and the percentage rdatipn of that trade to the total 
British trade in woollen and worsted 37ams and manufactures, to 
have been as follows in the same years : — 


Year. 


Imports from the 

Irish Free State. 

Exports to the 

Irish Free State. 



£ 

Per cent. 

£ 

Per cent. 

1924 . . 


360,911 

2-6 

1,551,522 

2-5 

1925 . . 

, , 

301,605 

2-1 

1,348,077 

2-5 

1926 . . 

• • 

237,391 

1-6 

1,350,267 

2-9 


In addition there is a British export trade in tops to the Irish Free 
State. Details regarding this and regarding 3 sams and manufactured 
goods exported to the Iridi Free State are contained in the tabular 
statements in the present section. 

Ebqxjrt Trade. 

The branches of trade dealt with in the present section include 
(1) Wool Tops and Yams, (2) Woollen and Worsted Tissues, (3) 
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Flannels and Ddaines, (4) Blankets and (5) Carpets and Rugs. 
Tliese items represent altogether over 95 per cent, of the value of all 
the e}q>orts of woollen and worsted goods. 

Exports of wool tops and woollen and worsted yams and manu- 
factures represented before the war, and continue to represent, a 
large proportion — approaching half — of the production of woollen 
and worsted 37ams and manufactures in the United Kingdom. The 
proportion of exports to production varies considerably in different 
branches of production and it also varies from time to time. Tops 
and yams are of course largely embodied in manufactured products, 
and confining attention to these, it may be noted that exports of 
woollen and worsted tissues represented, in linear yardage, in 1907, 
47 '0 per cent, and in 1912, 40 *5 per cent, of the production of woollen 
and worsted tissues m Great Britain returned on the Census of 
Production Schedules for the woollen and worsted industries. 
In 1924, on the basis of square 3 rardage, and excluding exports to the 
Iri^ Free State, the corresponding percentage was 49*1. In the 
case of flannels and delaines, the percentage was 18 •! in 1907, 
16 *9 in 1912 and 28 -4 in 1924 ; in the case of blankets 25 *6 per cent, 
in 1907, 31 -8 per cent, in 1912, and 65*6 per cent, in 19^, when, 
however, exports were abnormally large. Exports of carpets 
represented in each of the Census years in the neighbourhood of one 
third of the production, but owing to changes of classification, 
closely comparable figures cannot be given. 


(1) Tops and Yams. 

The general (haracter of the export trade and the principal changes 
which have occurred are ^own in the following table, which gives a 
comparison of the annual average figures for 1909-13 and of each 
of the years 1924 to 1926 : — • 

British Exports of Wool Tops and Yams. {In thousands of lb.). 

1909-13 1924. 1925. 1926. 


Wool Tops — 


To foreign countries 

To Britisli countries 

89,628 

2,223 

33,521 

7,008 

25,896 

6,145 

25,353 

8,269 

Total exports . . 

41,851 

41,129 

32,041 

33,622 

To Western Europe* 

81,744 

23,921 

17,099 

16,782 

of which to Germany . . 

14,967 

9,805 

8,250 

6,759 

Netherlwds 

2,599 

2,311 

1,304 

1,109 

Belgium .. 

2,018 

2,331 

1,633 

1,913 

France . . 

1,124 

1,014 

695 

950 

Italy 

8,056 

363 

573 

323 

To Russia, Finland, Poland 

1,855 

2,443 

2,400 

3,941 

To Austria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

836t 

24 

27 

166 

To Japan 

5,193 

6,536 

5.611 

3.757 

To Canada 

2,079 

5,136 

4.491 

6,281 

To Irish Free State 

— 

372 

211 

355 
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British Exports of Wool Tops and Yams. (In thousands o/7&.)— continued. 



1909-13 

average 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Woollen and Worsted Yams — 
To foreign countries 

81,026 

56,565 

50,031 

38,778 

To British countries 

5,965 

9,327 

7,388 

8]SS3 

Total exports . . 

86,991 

65,892 

57,414 

47,381 

To Western Europe* 

69,746 

41,296 

38.077 

27.908 

of which to Geormany . . 

54,795 

28.148 

27,484 

17,975 

Netherliids 

3,859 

3,668 

2,805 

2,325 

Belgium . . 

2,299 

1,180 

955 

785 

France . . 

3,818 

1,816 

1,358 

1,063 

Italy 

182 

502 

558 

500 

To Austria, Hungary and 

2,697 1 

668 

408 

481 

Czechoslovakia. 

To Russia, Finland, Latvia, 

4,756 

1.292 

2.301 

1.499 

Poland. 

To Japan, China, Hong 

1,003 

8.880 

5,206 

6.229 

Kong. 

To United States 

157 

1,791 

1,493 

625 

To Brazil 

486 

684 

693 

407 

To Irish Free State 

— 

1,648 

1,121 

1,329 

To Australia 

1,412 

2,940 

2,098 

2,162 

To Canada 

3,879 

2,759 

2,585 

3,371 


* Including Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy and (in the case of tops) also Portugal and Spain, 
t Austria-Hungary. 


In 1927 ejcports of wool tops amounted to 41,951, 5(K) lb. in all. 
Exports to Germany amounted to 11,528,700 lb., to Belgium 
1,718,600 lb., to France 1,097,600 lb., to Japan 1,937,700 lb. and to 
(^nada 7,102,300 lb. Exports of woollen and worsted 3 reims 
amoimted to 69,096,3(X) lb. Full details by countries are not 
available, but exports of worsted and alpaca and mohair yams to 
Germany amounted to 28,505,900 lb. in 1927, compared with 
15,549,900 lb in 1926 and 24,805,600 lb. in 1925. 

Tops and yams being semi-manufactured products used (though 
in the case of yams not exclusively) in manmactuiing, the exports 
are naturally directed in the main to those countries which have a 
wool textile industry, and in particular a worsted industry, since the 
mass of the 3 rams are of the worsted variety, and the tops are used 
entirely in the manufacture of worsted yam. Changes in the volume 
of exports to a particular country may be due to one or more of a 
variety of causes, such as an alteration in the total demand of the 
country, or the substitution of home production, or imports from 
third countries, for British goods. The demand will obviously be 
aiEected by the relation between the output capacity in the various 
sections of the wool textile industry. Weaving is the section 
which is usually developed earliest and most extensively, thus giving 
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rise to an import trade in yam. As spinning develops, yam imports 
may Himinish and imports of tops become important ; but these 
again fall away as combing within the coimtry increases. The 
whole question is one of relative development, and a reduction in 
imports of tops and yams may denote that the earlier processes of 
the industiy are being developed or that the requirements of the 
later processes are r^uced. Apaxt from imports arising from 
xmequal development of processes, the wool textile industries of 
practically all manufacturing countries find it advantageous on 
occasions to import special lands of tops and yams, and m^y of 
these countries may further carry on an export trade in their own 
tops and yams. Statistics of British exports of tops and yams to 
particular destinations are not in therosdves sufficient to ducidate 
the situation, and regard must be had to the course of imports from 
other sources into the countries concerned and the development of 
production within those countries. Some information on these 
points for a number of countries is given in Appendix 2, but the 
data are insufficient to enable a comprehensive survey to be made. 
In any case it would probably be dangerous to draw inferences 
regarding the future from statistics relating to recent years, as 
conditions, especially in Europe, were by no means stable, and the 
course of trade was a:ffected by factors which, though important, 
were not permanent. 

Confining attention, therefore, to general conclusions, the following 
points may be mentioned in connexion with the tables given above : — 

(а) The bulk of the export trade in tops and yams is to foreign 

countries, and preponderantly to European countries, 
amongst which Germany takes the largest quantities. 

(б) The aggregate exports of tops and yams fell substantially 

between 1909-18 and 1924-26, the decline in the quantity 
exported to Western Europe being more than sufficient 
to account for the decrease in the total* 

(c) The decline in exports of British tops to (Germany in 1924 and 
1925 coincided with a greater decline in Germany's total 
imports of tops, the British share thus showing an increase. 
In 1926 total imports of tops into Germany rose sharply, 
but imports of British tops further diminished. Briti^ 
exports of tops to Germany rose sutetantially in 1927. The 
increase in exports to Japan formed part of an increase in 
total imports of tops into that country. 


* The figures for 1927 showed a marked recovery, bringing exports of tops, 
but not of yams, to the pre-war lev^. It seems not unlikely that this recovery 
may be due in part tx) a postponement of trade from 1926 when production 
and export were hamper^ by the coal stoppage ; and it may be noted that 
the average exports of 1926 and 1927 were intermediate between the figures 
of 1924 and 1925 both for tops and for yams. 
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((i) While exports of 3?ams from this coimtry to Germkny wer6 
f allin g heavily, the total imports of yam into Germany 
remained at almost the pre-war level, and imports erf 
worsted yams, which constitute the bulk of the trade, 
increased. France and Belgium are among the countries 
which increased their trade to Germany in worsted yams. 
Similarly, British exports to Bdgium declined, while 
total imports into that country increased. In the case 
of France and the United States, both the exports from 
this country and the total imports dedined. In the case 
of Italy and Japan, exports from this country and total 
imports increased. 

(«) While ejqKjrts of yams to British countries increased over the 
period 1909-13 to 1924-26, they still remained very small 
compared with exports to foreign countries. GmeraJly 
speaking, the United Kingdom holds a preponderant 
share in the trade, and esqports from this country fluctuate 
with the total imports into the various dominions. This is 
clearly seen in the case of Australia, New Zealand and 
Cana^ (even the United States having only a subordinate 
share in the trade of the last mentioned), but ittloes not 
apply in the same degree to India. 

(2) Woollen and Worsted Tissues. 

Turning now to Woollen and Worsted Tissues, the comparison 
of pre-war and post-war trade is set out in the following table : — 


British Exports of Woollen and Worsted Tissues {in thousands of square yards).- 



1900-13 

average 

(estimate) 

1924. 

1925.§ 

1926.§ 

1927.S 

(a) WoolUn Tissues — 

To foreign countries 

76,417 

106,314 

85,851 

72,376 

(a) 

To British countnes 

51,077 

58,426 

46,323 

46,981 

(a) 

Total Exports 

127,404 

164,740 

132,174 

119,357 

130,916 

To Western Europe* 

28,470 

21,310 

19,779 

13,789 

16,676(5) 

of which to Germany . . 

5,084 

1,977 

2,632 

2,159 

4,716 

,, NetherWds 

3,616 

5,808 

4,992 

3,330 

3,679 

,, Belgium 

3,384 

4,311 

3,412 

1,648 

2,513 

„ France 

4,824 

2,303 

2,605 

1,880 

1,680 

„ Italy 

1,416 

2,266 

2,176 

1,712 

1,566 

To Eastern Europef 

8,530 

10,777 

9,585 

6,162 

(^) 

To Japan . . 

6,970 

29,703 

15,313 

9,569 

13,217 


* Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, It^y. 

f Russia, Finland, Esihonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, S H S. State, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, European Turkey. 

§ Excluding exports of tissues wholly or mainly of mohair, alpaca and 
cashmere (not bemg pile fabrics) m these years. The quantity of these tissues 
exported amounted to 764,000 square yards in 1925, 996,500 square yards in 
1926 and 1,388,100 square yards in 1927. 

(a) Not available. (b) Excluding Switzerland. 

(272703) G 4 
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British Export of WooUsn and Worsted Tissues (in thousands of square yards). 

— continued. 




1909-13 

average 

(estimate) 

1924. 

1925.§ 

1926.§ 

1927.§ 

(a) Woollen Tissues — 







continued. 







To China and Honff Eonir 

7,610 

22,883 

13,745 

15,187 

12,015 

To United States . . 


3,090 

10,293 

9,649 

10,519 

10,936 

To South Amencat 

, , 

17,230 

13,078 

13,499 

11,866 

12,358 

To In^ Free State 

. . 

— 

3,542 

3,609 

4,590 

w 

To Union of South Africa 

2,606 

3,971 

4,136 

4,394 


To Britiirii India . . 

« . 

11,660 

5,773 

5,233 

5,509 

w 

To Australia 


14,730 

14,087 

10,068 

8,882 

Q QQQ 

To New Zealand . . 


3,230 

2,614 

2,316 

2,519 

2,585 

To Canada. . 

•• 

13,890 

15,098 

12,485 

15,991 

17,527 

{)))^Worsted Tissues — 







To foreign countries 

, , 

58,434 

32,364 

27,421 

23,520 

(a) 

To British countries 


39,071 

24.479 

19,881 

19,430 

(») 

Total Exports 

• . 

98,406 

56,843 

47,302 

42,950 

39,979 

To Western Europe* 


12,900 

2,266 

1,963 

1,913 

1,983(5) 

of which to Germany 

, , 

2,188 

172 

109 

70 

235 

„ Netherlands 

1,475 

128 

97 

84 

102 

„ Belgium 


1,511 

79 

40 

33 

57 

„ France 


2,689 

216 

149 

178 

193 

>. Italy 


2,422 

410 

456 

280 

223 

To Eastern Eurc^iet 


2,600 

2,718 

1,963 

1,326 

(?) 

To Tapan . . 


3,960 

8,051 

4,700 

2,498 

2,957 

To China and Hong Kong 

6,530 

6,177 

4,072 

3,869 

2,899 

To United States . . 


19,240 

6,898 

6,511 

5,671 

6,582 

To South America} 


10,670 

5,325 

5,617 

5,539 

6,203 

To Free State 


— 

512 

361 

318 

w 

To Union of South Africa 

2,040 

629 

751 

1,022 

w 

To British India . . 


5,350 

1,606 

1,462 

1,083 

W 

To Australia 


7,510 

2,824 

2,348 

1,819 

kl84 

To New Zealand . . 


1,560 

884 

1,057 

990 

898 

To Canada. . 

■ • 

17,840 

15,094 

12,189 

13,026 

8,901 


♦ Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, Il^y. 

f Russia, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
CzechoslovaJda, S.H.S. State, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, European Turkey. 

t Peru, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina. 

§ Excluding exports of tissues wholly or mainly of mohair, alpaca and 
cashmere (not haing pile fabrics) in these 3 rears. The quantity of th^ tissues 
exported amounted to 764,000 square yards in 1925, 996,500 square yards m 
1926 and 1,388, 100 square yards in 1927. 

(a) Not available. (&] Exduding Switzerland. 

The unit of quantitative measurement for exports of woollen 
and worsted tissues before the war was the linear yard, and for 
purposes of comparison with post-war years it has been necessary 
to estimate the number of square yards corresponding to the figures 
given m the returns. It has been assumed that wooUen tissues 
before the war had an average width of 48 inches, and that worsted 
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tissues had an average width of 45 inches. The precise widths 
are a matter of dispute, and it has been urged that the average 
width of woollen doth exported was as much as 52^ inches a-nH of 
worsted doth 48^ inches ; but no condusive proof of this is forth- 
coming. Acceptance of the latter figures would involve increasing 
by about 9 per cent, in the case of woollen tissues and 7 per cent, 
in the case of worsted tissues the figures for 1909-13 as given ux the 
tables above. 

A more serious qualification is that while the estimated average 
widths are believed to apply, subject to a comparatively small 
of error, to the aggregate exports of woollen and worsted tissues, 
they do not necessarily apply to the exports to any particular 
country. Qearly a wider margin of error must there be allowed. 
But the changes which have occurred, as represented by the above 
figures, in the quantities of tissues exported to particular countries 
or groups of countries are in many cases so considerable as to make 
any probable margin of error of subordinate importance. 

Further, there is some reason to fear that, owing to mis-description 
on the part of exporters, tissues may not in all cases be correctly 
distinguished as wooUen or worsted as the case may be ; and it is 
bdieved in particular that some worsted tissues are inaccuratdy 
described as wooUen tissues. It is probable that such mis-description 
has alwa37S existed, and there is no evidence that it has been more 
frequent since the war than it was before the war. 

The figures relating to woollen and worsted tissues include piece 
goods of mixed artificial silk and wool in so far as the latter are 
known as “ woollens ” or " worsteds,” but not otherwise. The total 
exports of piece goods of artificial silk and wool amounted in 1926 to 
1,^1,045 square yards, valued at 3£302,918, and in 1927 to 2,068,450 
square yards, valued at £350,396. 

While tissues, like tops and yaxos, are exported mainly to foreign 
countries, the share of British countries in me trade is much greater 
than is the case with tops and yams. Western Europe, though a 
very important market especially for woollen tissues, is less important 
relatively to foreign countries than in the case of tops and }^ains. 
These striking differences are due to the fact that, while tops and 
yams, being mainly for further use in manufacture, are sent to 
manufacturing countries, woollen and worsted tissues, being as a 
rule goods ready for consumption (after being made up locally into 
clothes) are likely to be exported to the countries in which they 
will ultimatdy be used. By reason of the nature of the article the 
markets are situated chiefiy in countries with a cool or temperate 
climate. Comparatively small quantities are sent to tropical 
countries, and in that respect the distribution of the trade differs 
from that of the trade in cotton piece goods. 

The figures for 1924-27 when compared with those for 1909-13 
suggest that, except in 1926, the export trade in woollen tissues 
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.was on the whole fully maintained. On the other hand, the export 
trade in worsted tissues appears to have fallen by more than half, 
and it is noteworthy that tiie figures show a continuous decline from 
-1924 to 1927. 

- The decline is no doubt to be regarded to some extent as a con- 
■finu^ce of the movement which was taking place before the war 
(see p. 171), but it was probably accentuate where (as on the 
Contmet of Europe and in India) the poverty of consumers made it 
necessary to pay particular attention to considerations of price. 

The falling ofE in Bri tish exports of worsted tissues seems to be 
shared in about equal proportions between Briti^ countries and 
foreign countries. In the case of woollen tissues, e:^orts to forei^ 
coimtiies advanced relatively to exports to British countries in 
1924 and 1925, but in 1926 the pre-war proportion was approximately 
restored. 

Following are some striking features of the returns : — 

(а) Exports to Western Europe fdl ofE by between a quarter 

and a half in the case of woollen tissues and by about 
five-sixths in the case of worsted tissues. 

(б) To Eastern Europe exports of woollen tissues were on the 

whole maintained, while exports of worsted tissues on 
the average of 1924r-26 were less than in 1909-13. 

(c) Exports of woollen tissues to Japan, China and Hong Kong 
^ow a remarkable increase. But for the exports to 
these destinations the aggregate trade in woollen tissues 
would have diown a decrease instead of an iucrease. 
Exports of worsted tissues to the same destinations 
showed some increase upon the pre-war level in 1924 
but a sharp falling ofi occurred in 1925-27. 

(i) In the United States market the shift from worsted to 
woollen has been very pronounced, the former showing 
a heavy decline and the latter a substantial increase. 
As in 1909-18 nearly 20 per cent, of British exports of 
worsted tissues were consigned to the United States, the 
falUng off in shipments by about two-thirds is a most 
serious matter. According to the evidence of the West 
Riding Chambers of Commerce, the demand for worsted 
tissues in the United States and in Canada has been 
affected by a tendency to discard linings or to use only 
shoulder linings. 

(e) The South American market is important for woollens 

also for worsteds. Exports of worsteds have fallen by 
nearly half, while the decline in exports of woollen tissues 
is in the nd^bourhood of 30 per cent. 
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(/) Of the Dominion markets, the Canadian, Australian and 
Indian are the most important; and, exc^t in India, 
British goods occupy a predominant position in the 
import t^e. All the Empire markets included in the 
tables show a large decline in worsteds, and aU except 
Canada and South Africa some declme in woollens. Before 
the war Canada took about 18 per cent, of the Briti^' 
exports of worsted tissues. The quantity had fallen in' 
1^7 by 50 per cent., which is, however, less than the 
diminution in the aggregate exports of worsted tissues. 

(3) Flannels and Delaines. 

The export of flannels and delaines is much smaller in value than 
the export of tops, yams or woollen or worsted tissues. Some 
features of the tr^e are illustrated in the following table-: — 


British Exports (in thousands of square yards). 


1909-13 

avereige 

(estimate). 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To Foreign countries 

1,443 

2,147 

1,475 

699 

To British countries 

3,998 

5,640 

4,383 

3,729 

Total Exports 

5,441 

7,787 

5,858 

4,428 

Of which to — 





China and Hong Kong . . 

183 

982 

73 

45 

Japan 

587 

80 

, 26 

42 

United States . . 

381 

1,741 

1,252 

344 

Argentina 

101 

90 

17 

126 

British India 

842 

1,029 

762 

810 

Austraha 

1,063 

610 

376 

227 

New Zealand 

455 

385 

411 

302 

Union of South Africa . . 

184 

165 

145 

184 

Canada . . 

476 

1,779 

1,875 

1,400 

British West Indies 

408 

95 

92 

107 

Irish Free State . . 


369 

378 

396 


Exports of flannels and delaines in 1927 amounted to 5,545,900' 
square 37ards. 

The figures for 1909-13 have been converted for the purposes of 
this table from linear yards to square yards on the assumption that 
10 liuftar yards = 7 square yards. Among the more striking changes 
which have occurred since before the war are (a) heavy declines in 
exports to Japan, to Australia and the Britidi West Indies ; (6) 
substantial increases in exports to Canada, and (except in 19^) to 
the United States. 

(4) Blankets. 

The export of blankets, like that of flannels and delaines, is not 
comparable in value to the export of tops, yams or tissues. The 
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trade is, however, old establMied, and it presents features of iaterest 
from the point of view of distribution and intemational competition. 


British Exports (tn tiiousand pairs). 



1909-13 

average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To Foreign countries 

167 

802 

276 

293 

To Btiti^ countries 

805 

1,344 

862 

852 

Total Exports 

972 

2,146 

1,138 

1,145 

Of which to — 

Union of South Africa . . 

339 

598 

333 

314 

British India 

38 

78 

88 

57 

China and Hong Kong . . 

129 

189 

53 

132 

Australia. • . . . . 

100 

74 

39 

23 


91 

137 

104 

129 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

139 

54 

34 


In 1927 there were exported to all countries 1,133,607 pairs of 
blankets. 

The bulk of the trade is with British Countries, the South African 
market being the most important. Exports in 19^ were exceptional 
in volume owing probably to the disposal of war stocks. The totals 
for 1925-27, however, also compare favourably with those for 190^13, 
and except in the case of Australia, exports to the various markets 
^own in the Table have been on the whole maintained. 

(5) Carpets ani Rugs. 

Turning to carpets and rugs, the comparative pre-war and post- 
war position of the export tr^e is as follows : — 

British Exports {%» thousands of square yards). 



1910-13 

average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To Foreign countries 

3,115 

2.158 

2,044 

1,793 

To Biiti^ countries 

5,642 

5,088 

4,718 

4,964 

Total Exports 

8,757 

7,246 

6,762 

6,757 

To Western Europe 

895 

498 

468 

474 

*» • • • • • • 

415 

385 

421 

211 

„ China and Japan 

149 

222 

122 

110 

„ United States . . 

138 

354 

284 

302 

„ Chile 

346 

53 

83 

43 

„ Argentina 

453 

204 

218 

215 

„ Union of South Africa . . 

257 

476 

407 

501 

■RritiRli TnHifl 

0/30 

163 

222 

186 

. 


2,699 

2,335 

2,524 

. . 

558 

700 

791 

796 

. . 

2,676 

471 

428 

409 

. . 

— 

336 

271 

240 


917 

675 

712 

746 
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Exports of carpets and rugs to all destinatioiis amounted to 
6,593,300 square yards in 1927. This included 2,580,100 square 
3rards exported to Australia, 739,300 square yards to New Zealand 
and 465,500 square 3 mrds to Canada. 

It will be seen that exports of carpets are mainly to British 
countries. The whole of Western Europe is a much less important 
market than Australia, and in. 1924, 1925 and 1926 was less important 
than New Zealand. The Empire trade is relatively more important 
than it was before the war, for although exports to Britidi countries 
had dedined in 1924—26 by 10-15 per cent., exports to foreign 
countries had declined by over one-third. Exports to South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand diowed a marked increase, but exports 
to Canada have fallen away heavily. Among foreign countries the 
United States showed a distinct increase compared with the pre-war 
level. British trade in the American market is said to be helped 
by the wider range of patterns produced in this country ; and it 
also been stated that the United States does not yet possess 
sufficient wide looms to make large carpets. 


Import Trade. 

Although in all branches of the wool textile industry exports from 
this country far exceed the imports of corre^onding goods, it is 
necessary to consider the import trade (as a factor affecting the 
home demand for British products) m any attempt to estimate the 
condition of the British wool textile industry. It may be said at 
once that any decline which has taken place in the home demand for 
Britiffi wool textiles is not primarily attributable in the aggregate 
to imports from abroad, since these are on the whole far bdow the 
level of the years immediately preceding the war. This statement 
needs qualification, however, when the several sections of the industry 
are considepd separately. 

The foEowing table summarises the figures for the principal 
Branches of the import trade in the years 1924 to 1927 (so far as 
figures are available) in comparison with the average for the pre-war 
years 1909-13. In the case of waoUen and worsted tissues it has 
been necessary to estimate the number of square yards imported 
before the war for comparison with post-war figures, as the unit of 
quantitative measurement before Ihe war was the' linear 3 ^d. 
linear yards have been converted into square yards on the assump- 
tion that 1 linear yard of cloth was equivalent to 1-25 square 
yards. 
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Imports of Woollen and Worsted Goods, 


Wool Tops 

Woollen and Worsted 
Yams — 

Ftom Gennany 
„ Belgium 
„ Fiance 
„ Other countries 

Total Imports 
Amount re-exported 
Imports retained . .. 

WooUen and Worsted 
Tissues — 

Firom Germany 
„ France 
,, Other countries 

Total Imports 
Amount re-exported 
Imports retained . . 

Damasks and other 
Fumiiure-stuffs — 
Retained 

Wool and Mohair 
Plushes — 

Retained 

Flannels and Delames — 
Retained 

Wool Carpets and Rugs — 
From Germany 
„ Belgium 
,, France 
,, Austria and 
Hungary 

„ Czechoslovalda 
„ Turkey and Iraq 
,, Persia 

British India 
Other countries 

Total Imports 
Amount re-exported 
Imports retained . . 


1909-13 

ai^erage. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

Til. lb. 
not re- 
corded 

Th. lb. 
4,759 

Th. lb 
2,249 

Th. lb 
2,182 

Th. lb. 
2,699 

8,987 

15,139 

9,090 

806 

160 • 
6,599 
8,642 
2,510 

358 

6,309 

7,181 

1,306 

1,582 

6,562 

8,023 

1,270 

1 Not 
f available 

28,522 

401 

28,121 

17,801 

161 

17,640 

15,154 

231 

14,923 

17,437 

162 

17,276 

17,955 

100 

17,855 

Th. sq. yds 
22,520 
56,076 
4,886 

Th. sq^ds. 

2i;627 

6,068 

Th. 8^3^* 
3,335 
25,293 
7,809 

Th. sc^^^gis. 

20!976 

7,846 

Th. aq. yds. 
11^0 
19,351 
8,248 

82,981 

11.689 

71,292 

29,736 

2,607 

27,129 

36,437 

2,446 

33,991 

38,066 

8,457 

34,609 

39,449 

3,841 

35,608 


In- 
cluded 
mth ' 
Tis- 
sues. 


242 

308 

192 

} 

850 

41 

424 

116 


1,766 

474 

1,291 


1,237 

480 

728 *1 




1 

Not 




> avail- 




able. 

222 

322 

339 J 


67 

126 

36 

18 

345 

289 

296 1 


974 

1,289 

1,431 


858 

1,272 

1,225 


— 

— 

6 

Not 

165 

541 

47 

481 

85 

383 

avail- 

able. 

• 161 

82 

41 


1,034 

863 

751 


328 

206 

249 ^ 


4,406 

4,529 

4,467 

6,572 

862 

786 

762 

1,073 

3,544 

3,743 

3,705 

5,499 


* Austria-Hungary. 


Tops and Yams. 

The import of tops is small, and is mainly from France and 
Belgium. The tops are said to be mainly " dry combed ” tops 
suitable for mule spinning, as explained later ; and it is believed 
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thal, owing to tlie development of mnle spinning of worsted 3 raxn in 
this country, the tops have displaced a corresponding amoimt of 
imported yam. 

With regard to yams, it may appear strange that a country which 
has develc^>ed woollen and worsted j^inning so extensivdy as to carry 
on an enormous e:iq>ort trade in yam should at the sametimerequireto 
import a substantial quantity. While the export trade in 1909-13 
averaged almost 87 mUlion lbs. the import trade amounted to about 
28 millions, or not far from one-third. The maiu explanation is the 
great diversity of types and Idnds of yams, and the fact that diSerent 
countries have to some extent specialised on particular kinds. The 
export trade is chiefly in worsted yams, but imports Are mainly of 
carded (i.e. woollen) 3 rams. According to the report of the D^art- 
mental Committee on the Textile Trades after the War, the woollen 
yams unpprted from France and Belgium are mostly fine yams 
produced tom short staple wool. " By means of thedr carbonising 
plants they have been able to deal successfully with the seedy and 
burry wools shipped to the Continent tom Australia and South 
America, and also to produce good 3 rams tom the noils and waste 
imported tom the United Kingdom.” These yams are extensively 
us^ in the manufacture of dress goods, hosiery and underwear. 

Tissues. 

Imports of woollen and worsted tissues are of considerable magni- 
tude. Before the war there was an hhportant import trade tom 
Germany, chiefly composed of single warp dress goods together with 
a certain quantity of linings and wooUen velvets, plushes, and 
fancy articles. Since the war imports tom Germany have fallen 
to much smaller dimensions, though, they increased substantially 
during the shears 1923-27. The loss of Alsace-Lorraine should be 
borne in mind in this connexion, since, according to the Departmental 
Committee on the Textile Trades*, a large percentage of the goods 
were made in Alsace. Gennan 3 r’s loss has been France’s gain, 
but the figures show that imports even tom France are far below 
the pre-war level, and th^ have declined substantially since 1925. 

Imports tom France consist largely of dress materials which com- 
pete with Bradford products, though the British and French products 
are not exactly similar. Between the worsted industry as carried 
on in France (and to a great extent on the Continent generally) and 
the worsted industry as commonly carried on in this country there 
are differences of technique which result in corresponding differences 
in the character of the yam and of the finished product. The initial 
operation of wool-sorting differs fundamentally in principle tom 
that performed in this coirntry ; for while in Bradford wool is sorted 
according to length of fibre, in Roubaix and Tourcoing it is sorted 
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according to fineness.* The combs in use in France axe laxgdy of 
a diSerent type from those used here, and combing is “ dry " (i.e. the 
wool is not treated with oU as is usual in this country). As -Ihe pre- 
paratory processes place comparatively little strain on the wool, 
dxort and rdatively inferior wools are used. The yams are for the 
most part mule-spun and not frame-sptm, as is customary in the 
United Kingdom. Mule-spun yam is normally softer than frame- 
spun yam, and is fitted for use in dress mateii^ that are required 
to hang in smooth folds. These are the goods which are extensively 
exported to England. They are as a r^e single warp fabrics and 
are not for the most part as durable as Yorkdiim worsted cloth. 

The total imports of tissues from France in 1925 were less than 
half the corresponding figure for the average of the years 1909-13, 
but the competition of certain classes of French goods ■was very 
severely felt by manufacturers in Bradford and other centres, and 
gave rise to an application under the Safeguarding of Industries 
procedure for the imposition of a duty on " tissues or fabrics (whether 
in the piece or any other form) of any weight from 2 ozs. per square 
yard up to and including 11 ozs. per square 3 rard, made whoUy or 
partly from wool or hair.” The Committee to which the application 
was referred in October, 1925, reported! after enquiry that foreign 
goods of the class or description to which the application related 
were being imported into and retained for consumption in the 
United Ej^dom in abnormeil quantities, and that the competition 
of French goods was xurfair so far as it arose from depreciation of the 
French currency, which operated so as to create an export bounty 
in favour of the French manufacturer. The Committee confirmed 
the opinion that the durability of the foreign goods is inferior to that 
of the British, but pointed out that single-warp and double-warp 
fabrics are in practice indistinguishable by the consumer. The 
Committee did not recommend the imposition of a duty, as the 
e'vidence on the question of unemplo}nnent did not support the view 
that employment in the industry was being seriously affected by 
the volume of retained imports. They recommended, however, 
that 'the position be kept under dose observation by the Govern- 
ment, and that a duty be imposed should seriously increased unem- 
ployment arise from a substantial increase in the volume of retained 
imports as a res'ult of further currency depreciation. 

The French system of combing and drawing is carried on in 
Yorkshire to a small extent only, and opinion differs on the question 
whether by adopting the system more extensively and using short 
wool (such as is used on the Continent) the British industry could 
compete -with the French fabrics. A witness on behalf of the Wool- 
combing Employers’ Federation expressed the view that there would 

* M. Mared DubruUe in ■* European Textiles'' Supplement to Manchester 
Guardian Conunerdal, 10th December, 1925. 

t Report of the Worsted Committee, dated February, 1926. (Cmd. 2635). 
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be very great difficulty in matching the French in their own special 
job. In tliis connection it may be noted that Mr. A. F. Barker, 
Professor of Textile Industries in the University of Leeds, calls 
attention* to the sdentffic insight of the French manufacturer which 
enables him to control strains in his cloth to the best advantage and 
thus produce a superior texture. 

Imports of carpets and mgs in the years 1924-27 were far in excess 
of the pre-war quantities, the increase being mainly attributable to 
Belgium, France and British India.f Evidence given by represen- 
tatives of the Carpet Manufacturers' Association in 1925 was to 
the dEEect that as regards the better qualities of carpets, indudiug 
both fine Wiltons and Axminsters, British manufacturers were 
holding their own, but increasing competition was bemg experienced 
from the Continent in the cheaper qualities of Adjusters, in 
tapestry carpets and in hair carpets. The hand-made carpets of India 
and the Near East compete with Britirix machine-made carpets of 
Oriental design, and this competition has become more serious for 
the British manufacturer. 

Imdnstiial Activity. 

General considerations affecting comparisons. * . 

In discussing the industrial activity of the wool textile industry in 
the post-war years, and particularly in comparing the situation with 
that prevailing immediatdy before the war, there are some important 
general considerations which must be kept in mind. 

As regards productive capacity, it appears that comparatively 
little increase has taken place in ihe mecffianical equipment of the 
wool textile industry (at least as regards spinning and weaving) 
since 1913.$ During ^e war a certain amount of new machinery 
had to be installed to meet wax conditions, and shortage of labour' 
stimulated interest in mechanical improvements such as automatic 
looms, which were employed by very few firms before the war. After' 
the war a large amoimt of machinery which had been worn out 
throu^ the hi gh pressure at which the industry had worked was 
renewed, and this demand, combined with heavy pressure on the 
tftYtilft machinery industry for machinery for export, precluded any 
■ma +ftrial expansion in the amount of machinery installed. 

On the other hand, as already mentioned, normal working hours 
were reduced soon after the war to the extent of about 13J per cent, 
on the average, the reduction involving a considerable (though 

* Set Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, I4tii November, 1924 : R^ort 
of Lecture on " Recent Progress in the Wool Industries," p. 875. 

t This statement relates to the years 1924-26, as detailed particulars for 
1927 are not available. 

t In the combing section, the machinery increased between 1913 and 1925' 
by between 15 and 20 per cent. 
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The figures for 1907 indude production in Irdand, comprising a 
rdativdy small quantity of woollen and worsted yams. Wool 
combing is not carried on in Ireland, so that the particulars relating 
to tops and noUs in 1907 are fully comparable with those for 1912 
and 1924 which apply to Great Britain. 

The production of tops, noils and yams in 1924 was substantially 
greater than in 1907 but somewhat less than in 1912, the reduction 
amounting to about 6 per cent, in the case of tops, 12 per cent, in 
the case of noils, and 2 per cent, in the case of yams. The production 
of woollen and worsted yams actually increased slightly between 
1912 and 1924, the falling ofi being confined to yams of alpaca, 
mohair, etc. 

Deducting exports of 37ams and adding retained imports, the 
total quantity of 3 rams available for consumption in Great Britain 
was 501 million lb. in 1924, about the same figure as in 1912. The 
corresponding figure for the United Kingdom in 1907 was between 
370 million lb. and 410 million lb. Considering woollen and worsted 
3 rams separatdy, the amounts of home-produced 3 ra.m available for 
consumption in Great Britain were di^tly over 800 million lb. 
of woollen 3 ram both in 1924 and in 1912 ; and about 165 million lb. 
of worsted yam in 1924 as compared with about 146 million lb. in 
1912.* To all these figures, any stocks carried over from the 
previous year diould be added. 

Althou^ the total quantity of yams which became available for 
consumption in Great Britain was about the same in 1924 as in 1912, 
it is likdy that the quantity available for consumption in the wool 
textile industry may have been less, owing to increased requirements 
(particularly of worsted yam) for other purposes, especially for the 
manufacture of hosiery. The extent of the reduction cannot, 
however, be determined. 

Manufactures. 

As regards manufactured goods, comparison of quantities produced 
in the Census years cannot (except in the case of blankets) be made 
directly, as the unit of measurement was changed between 1912 and 
1924 from the linear 3 ra.rd to the square yard. On the basis, however, 
of certain assumptions as to the approxunate relation between 
linear yardage and square 3 rardage, the following figures may be given : 

Production in Great Britain, 1907, 1912 and 1924, of certain wool 
manufactures returned on the Schedules for the Woollen and Worsted 
Trades {including goods produced on Commission.) 


1907. 1912. 1924. 


Th. sq. yds. Th. sq. yds. Th. sq. 3 rds. 
WooUenaadWorsted, etc., tissues 505,000 550,000 442,707 

Damasks, Tapestry and oUier fur- '] C 4,490 3,318 

nitnie stnfEs. V 5,650 ■< 

Wool and Mohair plushes •• J 1. 1,210 6,271 

Flannels and delaines . . . . 33,680 31,394 26,062 

Th. prs. Th. pis. Th. pis. 
Blankets 3,103 3,530 3,058 


* Retained imports of woollen and worsted yam together totalled about 
17} million lb. in 1924, as compared with about 30 million lb. in 1912. 
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On the basis of the above estimates, the production of woollen 
and worsted tissues would appear to have increased between 1907 
and 1912 by about 10 per cent, and to have fallen in 1924 about 20 
per cent, below the levd of 1912. No account has been taken of 
changes in the weight of the doth per square yard, and having 
regard to the tendency to produce h^ter doth the dedine in 1924 
compared with 1912 would no doubt be greater on the basis of 
wei^t than on the basis of square yardage. 

In making returns for the Census of Production, manufacturers 
were required to distinguidi woollen from worsted tissues, and in 
1924 they were further required to distinguish tissues of alpaca, 
mohair and other hair, which were probably induded with worsted 
tissues in 1907 and 1912. It is, however, not certain that the 
distinction drawn between woollen and worsted tissues by firms 
TTialring returns was the same at each of the Censuses, and there is 
some doubt, therefore, whether the returns of the successive cen- 
suses as to the output of woollen and worsted tissues separatdy 
are fully comparable. This uncertainty has preduded any attempt 
being made here to discuss the two categories separatdy as regards 
either production or home consumption. 

Among other manufactures, the production of wool and mohair 
plushes in 1924 showed a great advance (amounting to over 400 per 
cent.) upon the figure for 1912, while the production of damasks, 
tapestry and other furniture of fiannds and ddaines and of 

blankets was substantially less than in 1912. 

The production of carpets in 1924 amounted to a total of 21,617,000 
square 37ards, but comparable quantitative particulars are not 
available for the earlier Census years. The value of the total pro- 
duction increased from £4,062,000 (induding output in Irdand) in 
1907 and £4,713,000 in 1912 to £9,844,000 in 1924. 

Finishing. 

The following table compares the quantities of wool tesctile goods 
finidied in 1912 and 1924, as shown by the Preliminary Report of 
the Census of Production for the Bleaching, Dyeing, Printi^ and 
Finishing Trades. 


Kind of work done. 

1912. 

1924 as 

1924. percentage 

of 1912. 


lb. 

lb. Per cent. 

Haw wool and Slubbing (Bleaching, 
Dyeing, etc.) 

35,285.000 

38,686,000 

109-6 

Woollen and Worsted Yams (pure 
or mixed) Alpaca, Mohair and 
other Hair (Stoving, Dyeing, 
Finishing, etc.) 

25.045,000 

28,251,000 

112-8 

Piece Goods of Wool : — 

Woollen and Worsted Tissues, "] 
Pure or Mixed (Stoving, Dye- | 
ing, Finishing, etc.) 

Lin. yds. J 
"*280.493.000 j 

Lin, yds. 
238.139,000 

H 90-5 

Flann^ and Delaines (Stovmg, 
Dyeing, Finishing, etc.) . . j 

^ 20.837,000 ^ 
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The Prelimmaxy Report of the Census of Production states ttu 
the branches of the finiabing trades which dealt with wool and wo< 
manufactures were in a much better position in 1924 than thos 
handling other textiles, with the exception of the firms handlin 
hosiery who had a large expansion of business. 


Diversity in activity of differ eni sections. 

The foregoing comparisons between 1912 and 1924 illustrate wha 
was stated earlier as to the possibility of diverse conditions prevailinj 
in the deferent sections of the industry. Thus in the woollen sectioj 
the production of 3 ram was greater in 1924 than in 1912, and thi 
amount available for weaving does not appear to have been sub 
stantially different. No exact comparison can be made between the 
amount of woollen cloth produced in the two years respectively, bu 
the evidence suggests that the output of woollen cloth was rdativdj 
better maintained in 1924 than that of worsted doth. In tiir 
worsted section the production of tops was orUy sUghtly below thf 
level of 1912, and the production of 3 ^am was above that level. Ib 
the absence of information as to the quantities of 3 /am used by the 
hosiery industry in the two years, it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of worsted 3 /am available for weaving. In the finishing 
section, the amount of 3 /am dealt with was greater in 1^4 than in 
1912, and while the quantity of doth dyed was less, the reduction 
, was not nearly so great as in &e total quantity of doth woven. 

In connexion with the diversity of activity (and consequently of 
prosperity) in the different sections of the wool textile industry at 
the same time, it should be pointed out that the factors on which 
the activity of the several sections mainly depends are not the same 
in each case. On the woollen side, as already explained, the industry 
is not so much sectionalised as on the wbrsted side, and since the 
quantities of woollen 3 ra.m which are sold outside the wool textile 
industry (e.g. to the hosiery industry or for export) are relativdy 
small, the activity of the woollen spinning section depends mainly 
on that of the woollen weaving section, that is, on the demand for 
woollen doth. On the worsted side the position is dffferent. Not 
only is there a much greater division into separate sections (combing, 
spinning, weaving), but the earlier sections depend much more 
extensivdy on extraneous factors. For example, about one-seventh 
of the totd production of tops is exported ; and of the total output 
of worsted 3 mm not only is a large proportion (21 per cent, in 1924 
and 28 per cent, in 1912) exported, but considerable quantities are 
sold to the hosiery industry. Hence, the activity of the combing 
and worsted spinning sections depends on demand in the export 
markets and on the prosperity of Ihe hosiery industry, as well as on 
the demand for worsted doth. 
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In the case of tissue the question is how far the demand depends 
on the home market or on overseas markets, .and some particulars 
have already been given (p^e 190) as to the proportion of exports 
to production in the principal categories of manufactures in the 
years 1907, 1912 and 1924. From those figures it will be seen that 
in the case of woollen and worsted tissues, exports represented for 
1912 about two-fifths, and for 1907 and 1924 almost one:half, of 
the total production. Unfortunately, the available data do not 
enable s imilar proportions to be asceit^ed for woollen and worsted 
cloth separately.- 

Homt consumption of wooUen and worsted tissues in 1924. 

The question of the amount of woollen and worsted tissues available 
for home consumption may now be considered in greater detail. 
It ^ould, of course, be borne m mind that exports in any year are 
not entirdy derived from the production of that 37ear, and com- 
parisons between exports and production must, therefore, be- made 
with caution. In order to give as complete a picture as possible it 
appears desirable to take account also of retained imports, and the 
following table accordingly shows in respect of the three Census 
years the estimated quantity of British production, tihe British 
exports, the production retained in this country, the retained imports 
and the totd quantity available for consumption in this country. 
It ^ould be addsd that in order to make the fil^es as far as possible 
comparable, exports to the Irish Free State have been deducted 
from the British exports in 1924. 


WooUen and Worsted Tissues {MiUions of Square Yaris). 


• 

Productioii 
in Great 
Britain. 

Britiali 

Exports. 

Prodnction 
retained 
in this 
country. 

Retained 

Imports. 

Total avail- 
able for 
consumption 
in tins 
country. 

1907* 


505-0 

237-0 

268-0 

84-0 

352-0 

1912>*' 

• • 

550-0 


320-0 

72 -Of 

398-0 

1924 

ft ft 

442-7 


225-2 ' 

27-1 

252-3 


* Square yardage eatiinated in these years, 
t Including a small quantily of flannds and ddaines. 


On the basis of these figures, it would appear that while British 
exports in 1924 were but sHghriy reduced in comparison with 1912 
and 1907, the quantity of British produced woollen and worsted 
tissues retained for consumption was roughly 30 per cent, below the 
corresponding figure for 1912 and roughly 15 per cent, below the 
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level of 1907. Retained imports were reduced in greater proporti 
and the total quantity of home produced and imported cloth retail 
for consumption appears to have been between 35 and 40 per C€ 
below the level of 1912 and between 25 and 30 per cent, below 
levd of 1907. A similar calculation is not practicable for wool 
and worsted cloth separately, but the available data sugg^t tl 
the reduction in home consumption in 1924 as compared with IJ 
affected both categories. The reasons for the post-war decline 
the demand for doth wUl be discussed below, but before doing 
it is convenient to glance briefly at the course of events in the w 
textile industry during the more recent post-war years. 

General Course of Indmtrial Adivity, 1924 to 1927. 

No offldal data are available for tbe purpose of analysing i 
situation in detail in later yearn than 1924, but a general indicati 
as to the position in the various sections of the industry n^y 
given. As pointed out above, the combing and worsted spinni 
sections are dependent to a considerable extent on the export trac 
and on the demand of the hosiery industry for yam. Tlie expoi 
of tops, which in 1924 were approximatdy at the pre-war (190^1 
level, fell to a much lower levd in 1925 and 1926, but recovered 
the pre-war levd again in 1927. In the case of worsted 5 ram t 
exports in VdSH were approximatdy the same as in 1924 (though 
both years much bdow pre-war levd), but a heavy decline fro 
1924 was recorded in 1^, and a furiher heavy decline in 19S 
As regards the effect of conditions in the hosiery industry, exa 
information as to the amount of worsted 3 ram used in that indust 
is not available, but the results of tbe third Census of Productic 
indicalte that, in 1924 at least, the hosiery industry as a whole w 
relativdy well situated ; and tbe statistics showing the numbers 
insured persons and the percentage of unemployment suggest thi 
during the post-war period generally the hosiery industry has bet 
less depressed than tbe wool textile industry.* These statistic 
of course, apply to the hosiery industry as a whole, not speciflcall 
to the section producing woollen hosiery; but the indicatior 
appear to suggest that the demand for yarn for hosiery and fcnitte 
goods during the post-war years has been a substantial factor i 
the situation. In particular, the fashion for wearing knitteid dress« 
and other garments, which was very marked during part of tb 
post-war period, operated to maintain demand for yam wbil 
reducing demand for woven doth. 

As reg^ds tissues, the exports of worsted tissues have faJle 
steadily since 1924, being throughout far bdow the pre-war leve] 

* The iiTunber of msnied persons in the hosiery industry increased steadil 
(eascqrt in 1926) from 89,200 in July, 1923, to 100,650 in July, 1927 ; and th 
pen^tage of unemployment as record^ at tire end of each yea 
during the same period whs always below that for the woollen and worstei 
industry. (See page 307.) 
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The exports of wpoHen tissues were also lower in 1925-27 than in 
1924, hut except in 1926 were somewhat above the pre-war level. 
No statistical information is available as to the changes in the home 
HfiTTian d for tissues, but the other data suggest that the year 1925 
witnessed a considerable decrease in the activity of the wool textile 
indusfay* and that, in spite of some dMocation in 1926 due to the 
Coal Stoppage and Grfenem Strike, a recovery took place in that year. 
Thus, the quantity of wool which became available for consumption 
dftp.liTiftd in 1925 (as compared with 1924) but rose substantiaUy in 
1926. Similarly, an " index of employment activity” devised by Mr. 
George H. Wood and explained in a paper read by him before the 
Ro 3 ral Statistical Society on 15th February, 1927, indicates that in 
the wool textile industry as a whole industrial activity in 1925 was 
below the level of 1924, with a recovay in 1926 apart from an 
interruption in the middle part of the year. Separate indices are 
given for the various sections of the industry, including the woollen 
and the worsted sections of the West Riding of Yorkshire. These 
indicate that the woollen section of the West Riding not only 
suffered a decline in 1925 as compared with 1924, but that activity 
continued on a stiU lower level in 1926. In the worsted weaving 
section of the West Riding, the general movement indicated was 
similar, but the amoimt of the decline as between 1924 and 1926 
was much smaller tTia-n in the woollen section. 

The fluctuations which have taken place in the industrial activity 
of the industry are reflected in the numbers and percentages of 
insured persons in Great Britainf who were unemployed, for whereas 
in December, 1924, and December, 1925, the numbers unemployed 
were 23,600 and 22,500, and the percentages 9*1 per cent, and 8'8 
per cent., the numbers in June, 1925 and Jtme, 1926, were 51,000 
and 64,000, and the percentages 19*6 per cent, and 25*1 per cent. 
Since that date the number and percentage of unemployed has 
fallen , but considerable depression still prevailed in important 
sections of the industry in 1927. 

The total number of persons in the woollen and worsted industry in 
Great Britain who were insured under the Unemployment Insurance 


* A rapid rise in tiie price of wool took place during the latter part of 1^4, 
under the infliience of fears as to an impending wool shortage ; but prices 
rapidly declined aggiTi dining the next six months, with the result that the 
indu stry was handicapped during the whole of 1925 by the existence of wool 
stocks bought too dear. Moreover, the break in raw wool prices occasioned 
caution and uncertainty among consumers m all sections of the mdustry. 
Throughout the post-war period the high, and perhaps particularly the 
fluctuating, price of wool has constituted a serious adverse factor m production. 

f Ses page 307. The figures in and the next paragraph do not include 
persons engaged in fiTiLghing or in carpet manufactum. 
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Acts fdl steadily between the dates July, 1923, and July, 1927, 
the figure at the end of the period being ^7,970 as compared with 
268,230 at the beginning. 

In the carpet section, the number of insured persons under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, which was 24,780 in July, 1927, 
showed a continuous decline from July, 1924 (27,120), in which year 
a sharp rise occurred over the precedi^ year, the total of 1923 being 
25,330. The percentage of imemployment, however, as reckoned at 
the end of each half year between June, 1923, and December, 1927, 
has been on the whole rdativdy low, and though it rose to 10*5 in 
June, 1925, and 22*9 in June, 1926 (the period a:ffected by the Coal 
Stoppage and Greneral Strike), it was bdow the average for the 
remainder of the woollen and worsted industry throi^out the 
whole period. {See Table on page 307.) 

Since, as already explained, the wool textile industry is carried 
on mainly by private firms or private companies, comprdiensive 
data are not available as to the financial results of its operation. 
In the cases of wool combing and of finishing (dyeing), however, 
financial particulars are available regarding large joint-stock enter- 
prises engaged in these operations. As regards finishing, the financial 
results for the Bradford' Dyers, Limited (the prindpd undertaking 
concerned) are set out in the chapter on the (^tton Industry, page 
42. As regards combing, the large joint-stock company engaged 
in wool combing (Woolcombers, Limited) has regularly paid sub- 
stantial dividends and has made several issues of bonus shares 
during the post-war period ; and, as stated earlier, the contrast 
between this position and that in other sections of the wool textile 
industry has given rise to considerable criticism of wool combing 
charges. 

Factors affecting demand for tissues. 

The main reasons put forward in the evidence of the West Riding 
Chambers of Commerce for the decline in the exports of worsted 
tissues (a decline practically confined to the category of stufis, dress 
goods and linings) were as follows : — 

{a) Changes of fashion, particularly as regards women's dress. 
These include (i) preference for cotton, sUk and artificial 
sfik wear, (ii) wearing of knitted rather than woven 
garments, (iii) diminished amotmt of material per dress, 
and (iv) lessened demand for linings. 

(6) High cost of production owing to the highly specialised nature 
of the processes. 

(c) High cost of dyeing, particularly as regards cheap cotton 
warp goods, both woollen and worsted, since two dyes are 
required, one for the cotton and one for the wool. 

((2) More intense competition from the Continent, assisted in 
some cases by depreciating exchanges. 
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So fax as the home trade in woollen and worsted tissues is con- 
cerned, the last-mentioned factor has, as already pointed out, been 
of importance only in certain sections of the trade, and the element 
of depreciating exchanges is, as indicated below (p. 221), one of 
diTninishiTig sigoificance. The other factors mentioned, particularly 
perhaps the fet, have no doubt seriously affected tib.e demand for 
wool textile products.* In addition the following causes for the 
decline in the home trade have been suggested : — 

(i) Reduced spending power of large sections of the population 

due to such causes, on the one hand, as decline in real 
wages or increase of unemployment, and, on the other 
hand, to heavy taxation. 

(ii) Diversion of expenditure from clothing to other objects, for 

example motor cars, motor cycles, wireless apparatus, 
and Other amusements. 

(iii) The >iig^ retail price of wool textile goods. 

Many of the various factors mentioned above are obviously not 
capable of exact evaluation, but some comments may be made 
regarding the questions of reduced spending power, lu^ cost of 
production, dyeing charges, and prices of wool textile goods. 

Spending Power . — ^The data given in the “ Survey of Industrial 
RdLations ” (p. 97) indicate that average weekly fuU-time rates of 
wages, after being above the cost of living index figure from the 
end of 1920 to the middle of 1922, remained somewhat below it on 
the whole till the end of 1924. In 1925 and 1926 the two figures 
corresponded closely, and in 1927 the cost-of-living index has been the 
lower of the two. It must be remembered, however, that the 
course of wages in the various individual industries has been by 
no means uniform, in some cases being above and in others below 
the cost of hving index. While a reduction in real wages might 
lead to a curtailment of purchases of clothing in favour of more 
essential commodities, an increase in real wages would not neces- 
sarily be expended on clothes, but might serve to extend the range 
of articles purchased. On tiiis reasoning, some reduction in the 
general demand for wool textile goods in the post-war years might 
be expected. It is true that there is a considerable body of evidence 
to indicate that the population as a whole is (at least in appearance) 
better clothed than it was before the war, but this is not necessarily 
incompatible with a reduction in the amount of wool textiles used, 
if account be taken of the changes in fashion referred to above. 


* Assuming a reduction of 8 square yards m the amount of material now 
required for a woman's dress as compared with the few years immediately 
before the war, and applying this to the number of females in Great Britam over 
16 years of age in 1921, viz., about 16 millions, the aggregate reduction 
would be 48 million square yards, which is nearly one-quarter of the total 
amount of " stuffs, dress-goods, etc.," produced in 1907. If the average 
number of dresses bought per annum has increased, this would counteract pro 
tanto the reduction, except in so far as the dresses were of knitted material. 
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Costs of Production. 

As regards costs, the Woollen and Worsted Trades Federatioi 
gave the following figures showing the total costs of production o 
wool tissues early in 1925 as percentages of the 1914 costs : — 


Comparative 

Type of Cloth. Costs in 1925. 

(1914 = 100). 


Woollen suitings, overcoatings^ etc 223 

Covert coatmga 249 

Worsted suitings . . 258 

Serges for men's wear . . . . 230 

Dress serges. Gabardines, and similar cloths . . 224 

Linings . . . . . . . • • • • • • • 220 

Cotton and silk dress goods . . 253 

Flannds . . . . . . 239 

Blankets . . . . . . . . • . • • 219 


All the above cloths (based on 66 separate examples) 229 


The increases in costs were much in excess of the increase ii 
wholesale prices of commodities in general, which were abou 
60 per cent, above the 1913 level according to the Board of Trad< 
index. Since the begioning of 1925 the fall in the price o 
wool has brought with it some reduction in the cost of cloth 
Thus the price per yard of 16 oz. Indigo Serge 64's, which wa 
11s. 9d. at the close of 1924, was reduced to 8s. 9d. at the end of 1925 
at which figure it stood also in December, 1927. The foUowini 
table* compares the price movements of representative kinds of ray 
wool, tops, worsted 37am and doth in the years 1924 to 1927 on th« 
basis of the prices current in July, 1914, and shows that the reduc 
tion in the price of the wool was accompanied by reductions in thi 
price of the tops, yam and doth. 

Prices as percentages of the price in July, 1914. 


Average 

for 

64's av. 
Australian 
Wool. 

64's Tops. 

2-48's (64's) 
Yams. 

16 oz. Indig 
Serge (64's). 

July, 1914 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Year 1924 

246-8 

225-6 

219-6 


Year 1925 

184-3 

172-4 

185-0 

210-1 

Year 1926 

150-0 

149-5 

164-6 

192-1 

Year 1927 

156-8 

151-5 

164-5 

192-1 


In 1924 the price of indigo serge doth showed about the sami 
proportionate increase upon the pre-war level as did the price 0 


* Compiled from figures published iu the Bulletin of the Wool Textil' 
Delegation. 
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64’s average Australian wool, the increase in the price of tops and 
3 rams being distinctly less. In 1925, 1926 and 1927, however, the 
proportionate increase Upon pre-war levd. in the price of the doth 
was substantially greater than the increase in the price of the raw 
wool and the tops (which advanced less than raw wool). The index 
figure for the yam also was somewhat above the index figures for 
the raw wool and the tops. 

Charges for Dyeing and Finishing. 

The prdimmary Report of the third Census of Production shows 
that the value of stoving, dyeing and finishing work done on woollen 
and worsted tissues in 1924 averaged 4*27<?. per liTiftar yard treated, 
as compared with 1 • 67i. in 1912. Such average figures cover a very 
wide range of actual dyeing charges per 3^d of doth. Particulars 
of dyeing charges for a considerable number of ^edfied descriptions 
of doths were submitted to the Committee in evidence in 1925, and 
these showed charges varying from 6 • 8<?. to 14d. per yard for worsted 
coatings, from Z'6d. to 8-9d. for lustre and mohair linings, from 
2’Sd. to 8‘2d. for lustre and mohair brills, and from 2d. to 8'5i. 
for the other doths induded in the particulaxs. The variations in 
each group, and the diSerences between groups, were stated to be 
due to the great variety of doths, dyes and dyeing processes, etc. 

The average dyeing price for wool tissues was stated in evidence 
to have increased by 124 per cent, in 1924 as compared with 1914'*'. 
The increase in the average value of dyeing per 3 ?ard diown by the 
Census of Production in 1924 over the average for 1912 was 1^ per 
cent. This increase, no doubt, reflects not only the actual increase 
in price per yard for appl 3 nng the same process to .similar doth, but 
also the changes that have taken place in the style and extent of 
treatment applied. In both cases these average increases represent 
a wide range of actual increases in spedfic cases. 

Dyeing costs are stated to have beai affected by the post-war 
reduction in the average number of pieces of doth in an order ; 
and in a new price list for the dyeing of woollen dress goods which 
was issued by the Bradford Dyers’ Association in December, 1927, 
provision was made for givmg some advantage to customers ordering 
increased quantities to a shade. In e^laining the new list, one of the 
directors of the Association is reported to have stated (with 
reference to the Bradford dress and costume trade in coloured doths) 
that before the War the number of pieces ordered to a shade was 
about 4f on the average, whereas at ihe end of 1927 it had fallen to 
less than 2^, and that this had very seriously increased the dyers’ 
costs per piece. 

Suffident particulars are not available for estimating the average 
ratio of dyeing charges to the value of doth or the changes in that 
ratio in post-war as compared with pre-war years. The average 

* The corteroonding index figure waa 117 for ilie years 1925 and 1929, and 
112 for 1926. 
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value of all the woollen and worsted tissues recorded in the Census 
of Production was 40-6 pence per square yard in 1924, as compared 
with an estimated value in 1912 of about 16 pence, an increase of 
153 per cent. The percentage increase in the average recorded value 
of dyeing per linear yard in the two years was 156 per cent. Apart, 
however, from the fact that the one figure is based on square yards 
and the other on linear yards, it must be emphasised that in both 
years the tissues iadud^ a considerable quantity of doth woven 
from dyed yams, which should properly be eliminated before the 
ratio is calculated ; and even then the range of Muds, weights and 
values of grey woollen doth induded in the totals is so gre^t as to 
mahe the value of the calculation somewhat uncertain. 

In the special case of indigo serge, information is available as to 
average prices of the finished doth, and of the dyeing over a series 
of years beginning in 1914, and these yidd the following table : — 



1914. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924, 

(a) Price of Indigo Serge 

54-0 

300-0 

192-0 

114-0 

120-0 

117-0 

141-0 

64*8 (pence). 

(J) Djreing Price (pence) 

6-6 

15-65 

19*8 

16-4 

15-4 

14-8 

13-0 

Ratio of (6) to (a) 

12*2 

5-2 

10-8 

14-4 

12-8 

12-6 

9-2 


(per cent.). 

_ The percentage increase over 1914 in the dyeing price for 1924 
given in the above table is 97 per cent., which is considerably less 
than the percentage increase (124 per cent.) given above foi wool 
tissues in general. In the three years 1925-7 the dyeing price has 
been 12*6 pence, or about 12 per cent, of the price of doth. 

Retail Prices. 

With regard to retail prices of doth, the following are the index 
figures compiled by the Ministry of Latour regarding the increase in 
the retail prices of dothing in rdation to the cost of living of the 
working dasses. The index figures are necessarily in the nature of 
approximations, but they may be taken to represent broadly the 
general course of prices of the cheaper grades of dothing. 

Index showing movement of prices of 
of Laoour axtioles of working-class clothing. 

Index Number Z ° 

of Cost of , Woollen Woollen 

Living of the ® materials for under- 
working Women's outer clothing and 

Classes. coats. clothmg. hosiery. 

July 1914 .. 100 100 100 100 

Year 1922, average 183 210 270 260 

» 1923 „ 174 190 260 240 

.. 1924 „ 175 190 260 240 

» 1925 „ 176 190 270 250 

» 1926 172 190 260 240 

» 1927 „ 167 180 250 240 
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It is noteworthy that the prices of aU three classes of articles have 
risen more than the general index, the diflerence being substantial 
in the case of woollen underdothing and hosiery and woollen 
materials for women's outer dothing. In the latter case, the retail 
price index showed a considerably greater rise than the cost of 
production index in 1925, so far as the figures are comparable. 

General, Position. 

In Messrs. H. Dawson & Co’s. Statistical Review of the Wool 
and Wool Textile Trades, published in 1927, it is pointed out that a 
general expansion of trade is required, both at home and in overseas 
markets, and the following appreciation of the position is given. 
" \Wiile the outlook for the Home Trade presents many difificdties, 
it is probable that the more adverse fiictors are beginning to lose 
force, Britidi industry is gradually recuperating and developing, 
with prospects of a steadily improving purchasing power at home. 
The cost of living is still declining, and, although luxuries and 
amusements compete with expenditure on dothes, the balance of 
money available for expenditure is perhaps greater. Foreign 
competition abroad is less overwhdmi^, and, with a lessening 
disparity in competitive advantage, the excdlence of English goods 
is creating a greater call. France and Italy are finding more difficulty 
in nmnufacturing, and their export trade has not been maintained 
at the high levd reached two years ago. Germany is again in the 
ascendant and returning to her former position as a textile country." 

IV. BRITISH EXPORTS IN RELATION TO FOREIGN 

COMPETITION. 

Expaasbn of Uannfaotiite in other Coontries. 

Appenffix 2 contains notes on the wool textile industry and 
trade of certain other countries which are important either as 
producers or as consumers of wool textile goods. 

From the point of view of the amount of their manufacturing 
equipment, the most important wool textile countries of the world 
are the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany and France. 
Of substantial importance are also the wool textile industries of 
Italy, Czechoslov^da, Belgimn, Poland and Japan, and in addition 
probably Russia. 

Germany, France, Belgium and Czechoslovakia have old estab- 
lished wool textile industries. The output, notably perhaps in 
Germany and Austria, was growing substantially before the 
war. Since the war, however, the German industry has been 
weakened, especially in the worsted branch, through the cession of 
Alsace to France. It has also suffered as a result of economic dis- 
organisation and the loss of business connexions, especially in the 
export markets. The French wool textile industry has been 
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st]reEigtheD.ed by tbe addition of Alsace and probably also to son 
extent by the reconstruction since the war of the establishmeD 
situated in the devastated area. The wool textile industry 
Czechoslovakia represented some 80 per cent, of the wool texti 
industry of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The latter was large 
engaged before the war in supplying the needs of the Austro-Hu 
ga. ria.Ti market, but as a result of the splitting up of Austria Hunga 
and the erection of barriers to trade by the component parts, t 
Czechoslovakian industry to some extent lost its marke 
and it is faced with the necessity for finding new outlets elsewhe 
if it is not to be permanently reduced iu size. A s im i l a r probk 
confronts the Polish industry, which was based before the w 
very largely on the Russian market. The wool textile indust 
of Poland was a relatively new development before the war. 

The development of the Italian wool textile industry is al 
modem. Since the war it has expanded rapidly, partly as the resi 
of water-power devdopments ; and it is now to be numbered amo 
the principal wool tei^e industries of the world. 

The Japanese wool textile industry is largely new, and apper 
to be rapidly growing. The use of European dress is saM 
be expanding in Japan and China, and the Japanese industry ah 
largely at meeting this demand. Up to the present the dema 
has been greatly in excess of the output of the Japanese nulls. 

The manufacture of wool textiles has expanded in a number 
other countries since pre-war days. Thus the local mills in Ai 
traJia are able to meet a considerable part of the local nee< 
especially as regards the cheaper qualities of cloths. New Zealar 
India and some South American countries have begun to mac 
facture wool textiles or somewhat expanded their production 
recent years. In Canada, where the industry was not unimportc 
before the war, a considerable development in the productive pk 
occurred during and immediately following the war ; but it 1 
not proved possible to keep the whole of ttie plant in operation. 

Exports from principal exporting Countries. 

"" The great bulk of international trade in wool textiles is carr 
on by ^e United Emgdom, France, Germany, Belgirun, Italy a 
Czechoslovakia. The wool textile industry of the United Stat 
which has developed with great rapidity, is engaged aim 
exclusively in supplying the American home market, and does i 
ordinarily coimt as a serious competitor in other markets, 
particular branches of exports other countries are important (notal 
Turkey, Persia, India and China in the carpet and rug industry), 1 
the European countries previously mentioned are responsible 
roughly 90 per cent, of the aggregate e:q)ort trade in wool textil 
At the same time these countries are large consumers of each othe 
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products, especially of tops and yams for further manufacture. 
The following table gives a compaxison in terms of quantities (metric 
tons) of the export trade in 1909-13 and in 1924, 1925 and 1926 of 
the large exporting countries (excepting Czechoslovakia, for which 
there is no pre-war comparison), toge&er, in the case of carpets, 
with India and Persia : — 


(Quaniity in Metric Tons. One Metric Ton => 2,204 lb.) 


Ftom 

1909-13 

Average. 

1924. 

1925 

1926. 



Tops. 


United Kingdom . . 

18,989 

18,661 

14,538 

15,255 

France 

26,417 

18,518 

15,914 

25,435 

Germany 

9,839 

6,430 

6,216 

6,301 

Belgium 

(?) 

(?) 

1,997 

2,943 

Italy 

9 

596 

200 

409 

Total . . 

55,254 

44,205 

36,868* 

47,400* 


Woollen and Worsted Yams. 


United Kingdom 


39,470 

29,897 

26,050 

21,475 

France 


11,207 

14,267 

13,327 

17,334 

Germany 


12,543 

7,316 

7,202 

8,672 

Belgium 


11,006 

8,373 

9,204 

9,707 

Italy 


495 

775 

831 

940 

Total 

-■ 

74,721 

60,628 

56,614 

58,128 



1 

1 

[except Carpets), 

United Kingdom 


70,000 

70,500 

54,000 

47,000 

France 


15,332 

24,566 

19,987 

19,870 

Germany 


26,477 

12,221 

13,121 

16,510 

Belgium 


1,476 

2,034 

2,113 

2,105 

Italy . . 


1,767 

9,285 

11,790 

10,871 

Total 


.. 115,052 

118,606 

101,011 

96,356 




Carpets, 


United Kingdom 


13,900t 

11,500 

10,750 

10,750 

France 


829 

2,200 

2,480 

2,360 

Germany 


2,201 

2,882 

2,463 

2,706 

Belgium^ 


\ 284 

695 

470 

883 

Italy . . 


\ 9 

8 

10 

18 

India§ 


. . \ 805 

2,591 

1,758 

1,745 

Persia 


3,084 

4,178 

5,053 

5,053tt 

Total 

•• 

.. /21,109 

24,054 

22,984 

23,515 


* TT.ynln fiing 'Rwlginm . t AvcT^e of 1910—13. { With curtaius and table clotlis. 
§ Yeais ended Miaxch foUomiig that stated, ft Figure for 1925. 
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In the case of the United Kingdom the pre-war weights of tissues 
^d carpets exported are estimates ; but the post-war weights are 
in the main ascertained wei^ts. 

While it is no doubt in tissues and carpets that the greatest 
differences occur between the products of different coxmtries, there 
are aiso important differences in the case of tops and yams (apart 
from the distinction between woollen and worsted }rams). For 
example, French tops are largdy dry-combed while Briti^ tops 
are mainly combed in oiL Again, French worsted yam, being 
very largdy mule-spun, is also different from most British yam, 
and a considerable quantity is in fact exported to the United 
Kingdom. In spite of the diSerences between their products, the 
req)ective industries axe no doubt to a marked extent in competiticm 
in world trade. 

In considering the figures given in the table, the territorial changes 
which have occurred since 1913 must be borne in mind, as these 
have not only enlarged or HimiTiifi'hftH the productive capacity 
of the countries concerned, but have also transformed some trade 
formerly internal (e.g. between Alsace and Germany) into inter- 
national, and some formerly international (e.g. between Alsace and 
France) into internal trade. 

Tops, 

In the top trade the United Kingdom appears, on the average of 
the years 1924—26, to have somewhat more than maintained its 
pre-war proportion of the aggregate, though this aggregate was 
reduced by over 20 per cent. It is noteworthy that France, which 
before the exerted a substantially greater quantity of tops 
than the United Ifingdom, exported actually a smaller quantity in 
1924 and only a slightly greater quantity in 1925. In 1926, however, 
her exports of tops advanced to a figure far above that of this country. 
The effect of the inclusion of Alsace Lorraine — a large centre of 
wr^ed production— upon the post-war figures is indeterminable. 
The Gen^ export trade in tops is considerable, though it is smaller 
than the import trade ; and it is diminished by one-third in compaii- 
son with the annual average of 1909-13. Apart from the countries 
sho^, Austra^ developed, originally wi^ the asgigtance of a 
subsidy , a not inconsiderable export of tops. The quantity exported 
exceeds 2,000 tons per annnin , 

Yams, 

3'ggregate export of yams from the five countries for whidi 
figures axe given showed on the average of the years 1924-26 a reduc- 
tion of be^een 20 and 25 per cent, from the pre-war level. The 
felli^-^ff m exports from the United Kingdom exceeded one-third 
so that this country has apparently not held its relative place. 
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The French figures for the post-war years are probably to some extent 
inflated in comparison with those for 1909-13 by the indusion of 
Alsace. 

Mamfactures, 

The export trade in woollen and worsted manufactures (other than 
carpets) of the five countries appeared to be sli gh tly greater in 1924 
ihan it was in 1909-13, but distinctly Iowct in 1925, and lower still 
in 1926. The British share before the war may be estimated at 
about 60 per cent., and the corresponding percentages for 1924, 
1925 and 1926 were 59, 53 and 49, so that British exports when 
reckoned in weight would appear to have lost ground, at any rate in 
the two later years.* It is, of course, true that a crude comparison 
of weights sudh as is here given may convey a misleading impression 
of changes in the volume of trade and may not adequately represent 
the true relation between the exports of one cotmtry and those of 
another, since no account is taken of qualitative <^er^ces. In 
this cotmexion the tendency to produce doth which is lighter per 
square yard, and presumably more valuable in proportion to its 
weight, dioifid not be ignored, thou^ it is not known whether this 
tendency affects British more than foreign doth. It wiU be remem- 
bered that in an earlier section of tlifa chapter (pp. 173-5), an 
estimate was made on the basis of values as to the pre-war and 
post-war diare of Britidi exports of wool manufactures in the total 
export trade of the prindpal countries in wool manufactures. 
The condufflon there readhed was that the rdative position 
of the United Kingdom 'was practically as favourable in 1924 and 
1925 as it had been before the war, and only slightly less favourable 
in 1926. On that view Great Britain appeared to have maintained 
her place in the world's trade better than is suggested by the com- 
parison of wffights It should, however, be borne in mind that the 
previous comparison of values was on a wider basis than the present 
comparison in that it took into account wool hosiery, as weU as woollen 
and worsted manufactures and carpets, and was based on figures 
rdating to a larger number of countries. Part of the difference may 
be due to these causes. On the other hand, it is possible that an 
estimate on the basis of values tends to represent the position of 
British exports in rather too favourable a light, as the export values 
of countries with depreciated currencies tend to be unduly low. In 
this connexion it may be observed that some progress in the direction 
of stable currency has been made by the diief wool textile exporting 
countries since 1924. The German currency was stabilised towards 
the dose of 1923, the Belgian currency in October, 1926, and the 
Italian currency (after a period of deflation) in December, 1927. 
The French currency, though virtually stable during 1927, was not 


• The percenl^es stated would be very sli^tly reduced were British 
exports to the Irish Free State, which counts before the war as internal trade 
of the United KLogdom, deducted from the totals for 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

(WB70B) H 2 
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teduucaUy on a gold basis. The Czechodovak cmrency has al£ 
been virtually staUe for a number of years. The Japanese currenc 
d^redated to a certain extent between 1924 and 1927. 

The figures on p. 219 diow that France, Belgium and Italy a 
increased the weight of their export trade in 1924-26 compared wit 
1909-13. In the case of Italy the advance was of remarkabl 
extent, representing almost a sixfold increase. In the case of Franc 
also the advance was substantial in amoimt, though part w? 
doubtless due to the strengthening of the Frencii industry resultin 
firom the inclusion of Alsace. The same circumstance would als 
partly account for the very heavy decrease in exports of tissues froi 
Germany, but it can hardly account for the whole of the drop. 

The emergence of Italy as a strong competitor in the export trad 
is the result of developments in the industry which have bee 
particularly rapid since ^e war. The poverty of the Italian intem< 
market and a depreciating currency doubtiess tended powerful! 
to stimulate the export trade. 

The French and Belgian export trades have also been stimulate 
by similar conditions, but while in the case of Italy it is clear the 
the aggregate production is greater than was the case before tb 
war, ^e same is by no means certain in the case of France an 
Bel^um, notwithstanding the incorporation of the Alsatian industr 
with that of France. 

In addition to the countries for which figures have been givei 
Czechoslovakia is a substantial exporter of manufactures as well £ 
of yams. The figures are given on pp. 254-5. While the Czechc 
slovaMan industry has not yet fuUy regained its pre-war trade i 
tissues with countries outside the old Austro-Hungarian Empin 
neverthdess in certain branches of the export trade ^ooUen draw 
to South Africa, carpets to the United States) it has substantial! 
exceeded the pre-war attainments of the Austro-Hungarian Empin 
As, owing to customs barriers, Czechoslovakian trade with the otiw 
Succession States is seriously hampered, her competition in moi 
distant markets seems likely to increase. 

Up to the present Poland does not appear to have met with an 
great success in finding new markets to which she can send h< 
goods, failing the re-establishment of her pre-war market in Russii 
She has, however, to some extent cut into the trade in yams 1 
Germany. 

The figures for the carpet trade point to increased competitio 
from some European countries (France, Germany and Belgium) s 
well as from India and Persia. In addition Czechoslovakia 
exporting a larger quantity of carpets (after deducting exports i 
the Succession States of Austria-Hungary) than the whole of Austri 
Hungary was exporting before the war. Statistics as to export 
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from Turkey are not available. Although the table ^ows that 
British exports fdl off while the aggregate exports for the 
coimtiies for which figures are given advanced, the position is, 
perhaps, less unsatisfa^ory than these figures suggest, as there is 
evidence that British trade has been rdatively well maintained in the 
better qualities of carpets. 

Competitive positioa of British e^ris in various markets. 

General factors affecUr^ position. 

Turning now from the general relation between British exports 
and the exports of foreign countries to the problem of the position 
of British goods in difierent consuming countries, it is convenient in 
the first place to notice certain outstanding features which affect 
the volume of the trade in wool textiles in different markets, and in 
particular the volume of the import trade into these markets. 

However the aggregate world consumption of wool textiles since 
the war may compare with the pre-war consiunption, there is no 
imiformity as between different countries in the changes which have 
taken place. The consumption of finished wool textile goods in 
nearly all European countries has undoubtedly dimini^ed, as a 
result of reduced purchasing power and high prices. It is partly 
that people buy new clothes less often (and in this connexion the 
Committee were told by a witness who is in the habit of travelling 
on the Continent that the extreme ^abbiness of the mass of the 
people over large parts of Europe was most noticeable), and partly 
that the clothes purchased contain a smaller weight of wool. Fashion 
has favoured the production of lighter weights of cloth, and in women’s 
dress has considerably reduced the yardage of doth required. 

On the other hand, the consumption of wool textiles has in recent 
years expanded to a remarkable extent in Japan and China, as a 
consequence of the tendency to adopt European dress. In some 
other countries also, notably the United States, there is evidence 
that the aggregate consumption of wool textiles has substantially 
advanced since the war, whether as a result merely of growth of 
population or, in addition, of increased average prosperity need not 
here be discussed. 

Apart from the magnitude of the different markets, British trade 
is concerned with the question whether particular markets are open 
to competition, or whether they are in fact substantially reserved 
for a local manufacturing industry. This raises the question of 
tariffs and the fostering of manufacturing industries in new countries. 

The tariff systems of most cormtries before the war provided for 
the imposition of duties upon imports of finished woollen and 
worsted goods and duties (generally considerably lower) on semi- 
manufactured products such as tops and yams. The level of the 
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tarifi varied greatly as between different countries at the same time, 
and in certain cases as between the same country at different times. 

Partly as a result of tariffs the wool textile indust^ was before 
the war one of the most wideq)read of all manufacturing industries, 
in most countries it was essentially of local importance, and 
in it was carried on chiefly as a domestic industry. As in other 
branches of trade, the shutting off of European supphes of manufac- 
tured goods during the war stimulated local production and enlarge- 
ment' of plant in a number of countries. In most of them, however, 
the growth of productive capacity does not appear to have 
very great, owing no doubt largely to the diffiiculty in obt ainin g 
machinery during and for a time after the war. The increase in 
capacity was most marked in the United States, where the industry 
was already very large. Canada, Japan and Australia have also 
considerably developed their industry, as well as some European' 
corlntries. 

With two exceptions, increases of tariff rates on wool textiles 
(when calculated ad valorem) have not been substantial among the 
larger countries, and in several cases the rates in force in 1926 
rq)resented a lower percentage of the value of the goods than did 
the rates in force immediately before the war. This was the case 
for example with Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Argen- 
tina and Brazil. The two important exceptions rrferred to are the 
United States and Australia, both cormtries which have developed 
their manufacture considerably since 1913. Particulars of the 
tariff increases effected in those countries are given on p. 259 and 
p. 263 respectively. 

Some other countries (including India, South Africa and New 
Zealand) also have increa^ their rates of duty upon wool textiles, 
but the increases are as a rule not of great sig^cance. 

There remains to be considered in conclusion the position of 
British trade in the large consuming markets, regarding it from the 
point of view particularly of competition witii other countries 
engaged in international trade in wool textiles. The figures on which 
this sub-section is based will be found in Appendix 2, p. 242. 

Europe. 

The European market — and especially Gennany — ^is of outstanding 
importance as a purchaser of tops and yams. Of the German top 
trade the United Kingdom in 1924 and 1925 (though not in 1926) 
more than maintained its pre-war proportion, but the total volume 
was heavily reduced. Imports of yams into Germany in 1924, 1925 
and 1926 were in the aggregate almost up to the pre-war level, but the 
proportion of imports from the United Kingdom was lower, this 
country having lost ground to Belgium, France and other countries.* 

* The British. Trade Accounts for 1927 indicate that there was in that year 
a marked recovery in the quantity both of tops and of yams exported horn 
Great Britain to Gennany. 
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The position as regards tissues is difficult to envisage for the European 
market as a whole. In some countries (e.g. Italy) British goods 
appeared in 1924-6 to form a larger proportion of the dimini^ed 
ai^egate trade than they did before ^e wai. In Belgium, on the 
other hand, the opposite was the case. In both Belgium and Italy, 
French goods were relatively more prominent among imports than 
before t£e vm', while German goods were less prominent. Taking 
Germany, France, Belgium and Italy together, it appears that the 
aggregate weight of imports of tissues vras in 1924 23 per cent., in 
1925 44 cent., and in 1926 60 per cent, below the level of 1909-13. 
The British export statistics suggest that exports of woollen and 
worsted tissues to these countries from the United Kingdom in 1924 
and 1925 reached barely half the pre-war quantity and fell in 1926 
to barely one-third of the pre-war quantity. It appears doubtful 
therefore whether Briti^ tissues have fuUy maintained their relative 
position in the European market. 

British Dominions. 

In the import trade of the self-governing Dominions, British 
wooUen and worsted goods are particularly prominent compared 
with those of other countries, and the relative importance of British 
goods in the aggregate trade in wool textiles (however the volume of 
the trade may have changed) has broadly been maintained at the 
pre-war level. In some branches Briti^ predominance appears to 
be greater than before, but in others it is less. In the case of Canada 
the comparative figures for 1913-14, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
which are given on pp. 261-2, point to a decline in total imports of 
yams and of tissues, except those of blankets, which increased. 
Almost all imported yams and a larger proportion of blankets came 
from the United Kingdom, but (owing to an increase in French 
imports, particularly dress goods, worsteds and serges), the value of 
woollen and worsted tissues imported from the United Kingdom 
fen from 89 per cent, of the total in 1913-14 to 83 per cent, in 
1924-25, 84 per cent, in 1925-26 and 81 per cent, in 1926-27. In 
the Canadian caipet trade, too, the United Kingdom appears to have 
lost some groimd. 

Particulars of imports of wool textile goods into the Union of 
South Africa in 1909-13 (average), 1924, 1^5 and 1926, are given on 
page 265. The imports of cloth and piece goods increased greatly 
in value, and here the United Kingdom has fully held its own and 
has no serious rival. The rapid increase of imports from Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy and CzechoslovaMa should, however, 
be noticed as indicating potential competition in years to come. 

In the case of blankets and woollen shawls the figures suggest a 
decline in the total quantities imported. In the blanket trade the 
riiare of the United Kingdom declined from 92 per cent, to 84, 82 
and 79 per cent, respectively in 1924, 1925 and 1926. Belgium, 

(27970B) H 4 
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France, Germany and Italy aU improved their relative positioi 
This is not wholly a post-war development, as the share of tho 
countries in the trade was increasing tetween 1909 and 1913. Impoi 
from Italy in particular rose continuously from £1,713 in 1909 
£15,574 in 1913, and imports from Germany rose from £8,812 
£14,372 over the sama period. In tlie shawl trade Italy has begun 
figure apparently as a serious competitor. On the other ban 
Germany has lost grotmd. 

In the Australian trade the United Kingdom has improved 
relative position. The proportion of imports from the Unit 
Kingdom rose between 1909-13 and 1925-26 from 94 per cent, to 
per cent, in the case of yams ; from 85 per cent, to 91 per cent, 
the case of piece goods, and from 72 per cent to 90 per cent, in t 
case of flannels. {See pp. 262r-4.) 

In the New Zealand trade also there is practically no competiti 
with British goods from other oversea producers. It should 
added that in the case of Canada, Australia and New Zealaj 
British traders are assisted in competition with foreign countri 
by preferential tariff rates. {See p. 264.) 

India. 

The position in the trade with India differs substantially frc 
that in the trade with the above-mentioned Dominions. Coj 
parative figures for the five yearn ending March, 1914, and tlie thi 
years ending March, 1927, are given on p. 266. A considerable impc 
trade in yams existed before the war, mainly from Germany a: 
secondarily from the United Kingdom. In 1926-27, the bulk of t 
imports came from the United Kingdom with Germany weU belo 
In the piece goods trade on the other hand, where the total impoi 
hav^e fallen heavily (though they are apparently recovering), t 
United Kingdom has seriously lost ground. Her share has dedin 
from two-thirds to between one-half and one-third of the imports, a 
this despite a great falling off in imports from Germany, which befc 
the war was the second largest supplier of piece goods to Ind 
Belgium, France, Italy and Japan have all cut heavily into the Indi 
trade. It may be observed, however, that competition from soi 
of these countries was markedly increasing before the war, and tt 
the comparative poation of British trade would appear rati 
more favourable were the experience of the year 1913-14 taken 
the pre-war basis instead of that of the five years 1909-10 to 1913- 
For example, imports from France in 1913-14 amounted to 2,234,0 
yards, a figure not reached ag^ till 1926-27. On the other har 
post-war imports from Belgium and Italy greatly exceed 
the figures reached pre-war. Czechoslovakia, up to 1926-1 
had not regained any substantial part of the pre-war trade 
Austria-Hungary. Imports from J apan rose from practically nothi 
before the war to 2,061,000 yards in 1 925-26, but fell again to 1,230,C 
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yards in 1926-27. The goods imported into India from the United 
Kingdom are predominantly ‘'mixed ” woollen and worsted tissues, 
and, according to the evidence of the West Kiding Chambers of 
Commerce, British goods have been beaten on the score of price. 
Imports of carpets and rugs from the United Kingdnm, which 
consist on the whole of more expoisive kinids, were in 1926-27 still 
much reduced from the pre-war level, while imports from Italy hai 
greatly increased. In "other sorts” of manufartures (mainly 
blankets), the United Kingdom has lost ground to GOTnany and 
Italy. 

Three other countries which import wool textiles preponderatingly 
from the United Kingdom are the United States, Japan and 
Argentina. 

United States. 

The aggregate importation of tops, yams and woven fabrics into 
the Unit^ States has during the last few years been considerably 
below the pre-war level, as a consequence no doubt of the high 
tariff and the growth of the industry in America. Some' 77 per cent, 
by wei|^t of the yams imported in 1926 came from the United 
Kingdom. A corresponding pre-war percentage cannot be given. 
In ^e case of woven fabrics imports from the United Kingdom 
in 1924 and 1925 were greater than on the average of the five years 
preceding the war, notwithstanding a dedine in total imports. 
In 1926 imports from the United Kingdom were the same as b^efore 
the war, but total imports were again less. The percentage increased 
from about 58 per cent, before the war to about 79 per cent, in 1924, 
falling to 76 per cent in 1925 and 77 per cent, in 1926. Imports 
of carpets from the United Kingdom have more than doubled 
since before the war, but total imports have trebled, so that there 
is a riight relative dedine. It is possible that this is to be attributed, 
in part at any rate, to carpets being imported to a greater extent 
directly from such countries as India and China instead of indirectly 
from ^e United Kingdom. {See pp. 259-60.) 

Japan. 

In the Japanese trade, the United Eongdom predominates as 
a supplier of tops and tissues, but not of yams, which are supplied 
more largdy by Germany. The United Kingdom, however, supplies 
a substantially larger proportion of the yams than was the case 
before the war (23 per cent, in 1926 compared with 12 per cent, 
before the war). In the top trade British goods encounter competi- 
tion from Ausfralia ; but the proportion of British tops in the total 
imports is not substantially less than before the war. The aggregate 
import of tissues into Japan has increased in quantity since the war, 
while on the basis of value imports from the United Kingdom have 
risen from 66 per cent, of the total before the wax to 89 per cent. 
{See p. 268.) 
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Argentina. 

Finally may be noted the position in Argentina — one of the 
most important South American markets for wool terctiles. - As a 
supplier of yams the United Kingdom plays an insignificant part, 
being eclipsed by Italy, Belgium, France and GemMuxy. On the 
other hand, the United Kingdom supplies the greater part of the 
woollen and worsted cloths. The proportion so supplied has some- 
what fallen, having been 64 per cent, in 1909-13, 58 per cent, in 
1924, 56 per cent, in 1925 and 53 per cent, in 1926. The propor- 
tion of German trade has fallen more heavily (from 17 per cent, 
to 5 per cent.) while imports from France, Italy, Belgium and Spain 
all ^ow a marked progress. These percentages are based on weights, 
and the result^ might require qualification S values were taken into 
account. The wool textile products sent from this country to Argen- 
tina are largely of the finest and most e3q>eiisive kind. In the trade 
in pile tissues (including pile carpets), the United Kingdom has fully 
maintained its predominant position, though the total trade has 
declined. {See p. 269.) 
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THE RAW WOOL SUPPLY. 


Prodaotion and OonBnmption. 


As has already been indicated, the wool textile industzy in this country 
depends to a large extent on imported wool, and considerable discussion has 
taken place during the post-war years as to the adequacy of future supines 
of wool for the world's requirements in general, and for the needs of this 
country in particular. From the point of view of British requirements, the 
world's wool clip is a somewhat theoretical conception. For one thing, 
British traders and producers are little concerned except with what may 
called the commercial clip, i.e., that part of the dip which is or may be dealt 
in on the big wool markets of the world. For another thing, quality is an 
important consideration for practical purposes. The three mam dasses of 
wool are merino, which represents bro^y the finest quahties used primarily 
in the worsted branch of ‘^e industry ; crossbred, us^ for general manufac- 
turing purposes ;* and " low " wool, used in the manufacture of carpets, 
blank^ and rugs ; and within each of these three dasses there is a wide 
variety. The United Kingdom consumes rdatively less quantities of mermo 
wool than continental countries, which spedalise in maJdng up the lower 
grades of mermo.f On the other hand, she is by far the largest individual 
consumer of crossbred wool. 


The Board of Trade Departmental Committee on the Textile Trades 


aced by the British Empire were 

as follows : — 


Esttmated 

EsHm<xted 


Total 

Proportion 

Class, 

Quantity, 

Produced by 
British Empire, 


Million lbs. 

Per cent. 

Merino 

1,074 

63 

Crossbred . . 

1,022 

40 

Low wool . . 

700 

9 


Outside the British Empire, South America was the imun source of' cross 
bred wool, producmg about B2 per cent, of the total. The low wool came 
mainly from foreign countries (Russia, 40 per cent., and other foreign countries, 
mainly China and Persia, 50 per cent.). 

Considering the total anoounts of the difierent daases which were exported 
(as distmguished from the amounts produced), the percentages exported from 
countries of the British Empire were greater than those shown in the above 
table ; and, according to estimates relating to the year 1913, the proportions of 
t^e total exports whic3i were taken by the United Kingdom were between 20 and 


• The finest crossbred wools are only shghtly inferior to merinos, so that 
there are considerable possibilities of substitution in the using industries. 

t In 1925, the first year for which particulars are available, only about 
21 per cent, of the wool (sheep's and lambs') retained in the United Kingdom 
was merino, the remamder being cross-bred and carpet wool. As between 
1925—26 and 1913—14, there is said to have been a trend from crossbred wools 
to merinos. 
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30 per cent, for merino, and between 30 and 40 per cent, for crosdbred. Hence 
as the quantities taken, by other countries of the British Empire were trifling, 
the British Empire supplies fully covered Briti^ Empire requirements of 
crossbred wool, and were far in excess of the British Empire requirements of 
merino. There is nothing to suggest that the position in this respect has 
been substantially altered since the war ; and the situation as regards raw 
material in the wool textile industry therefore differs fundamenteJly from 
that in the cotton industry, where the British industry is of necessity lar]^y 
dependent on supplies £rom the United States. In fa^, however, the Umted 
Ki^dom draws its supplies of wool from non-Empire as well as Empire 
sources, and in any case wool is an mtemational conunodity open to the 
competition of all countries. Hence the British wool textile industry is 
dosdy affected by the world conditions affecting the demand for and supply 
of wool, and is vitally concerned in the question whether supplies are lil^y 
to prove adequate. 

This question is one to which it is very difficult to retmn a conclusive 
answer. The trade is, unfortunately, ill-equipped with accurate statistics 
of wool production, while statistics of mill consumption and stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands are almost non-existent. Statistics of wool production are 
based largely on ascertained or estimated numbers of sheep in different 
countries, and in some cases they are essentially conjectural. Table A, 
p. 236, contains estimates of the world's wool dip, comparing the average 
for the period 1909-13 with each of the ffve years 1922 to 1926. ' These 
estimates agree in pointing to a marked expansion of the world's wool supply 
from the low level to which it had fallen during and for some time after the 
war. They do not, however, agree as to wh^er the world’s wool supply 
has reached the pre-war level. 

As the bulk of the world's wool dip is consumed in countries other than 
those in which the wool is grown, estimates of the dip may usefully be supple- 
mented by flgures diowing the exports of wool from the prindpal wool- 
exporting countries. Particulars as to this are contained in Table B, p. 237, 
which gives the estimated equivalents, in terms of greasy wool, of the various 
classes of wool recorded as having been exported tom the countries in ques- 
tion, Ihe total exports of wool tom the countries for which approxunatdy 
comparable pre-war and post-war flgures are available amount^ to about 
1,7^ minion lb. of greasy wool on &e average of the years 1909-18. The 
corresponding figure for 1923 was 1,827 million lb., for 1924 1,602 million lb.,, 
for 1925 1,586 million lb., and for 1^6 1,960 million lb. The last figure is 
nearly 11 per cent, above the corresponding figure for the average of 190&-13. 

Clearly the adequacy of the world production of wool depends on the 
world’s requirements for the material, but unfortunately the compilation of 
accurate and comparable statistics of wool consumption is impossible; Whether 
or not the world’s wool dip has increased to its pre-war dimensions, it seems 
fairly certain that the tendency will be for the world demand for wool to 
increase, and n-nlftafl this demand is to be checked by high prices it is necessary 
that world production should be correspondingly augmented. 

Unfortunately the increase of production in many countries is confronted 
by great difiiculties, and it is significant that for a number of years before 
the war, wh^n the world production of many other descnptions of produce 
was rapidly increasing, the world's wool clip showed no expansion. Among 
the factors adverse to an increase in wool production are ihe tendency for 
encroachment of arable on pastoral land (as in Australia and South America), 
of cattle raismg on sheep farming (as in the Argentine), of sheep fanning for 
meat on that for wool* (as in New Zealand), and the gradual transfer of 

* This tendency particularly affects the supply of merino wool, as cross- 
bred sheep are mu(h superior to merinos as mutton. 
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activity in many countries from rural to industrial pursuits. On the other 
hand, there are still large vacant areas in many countries available for the 
extension of s^p farming, and efforts are already being made in some 
cases to dev^op them. Moreover, supplies of wool can be (and have been) 
increased by introducing better breeds of sheep bearing heavier fleeces. On the 
whole, the expansion of wool supplies during the next few years seems likdy 
to be largely dependent on the price of wool (conjoined with the price of 
mutton) in relation to the price of other agnc^i^ral produce, notably wheat 
and other cereals ; but the situation is too complicated and the available 
information not sufficient to enable the course of events to be forecasted 
wiiii any certainty. 


Krioes. 

Considerations of price also aflect the demand for wool and wool textile 
products, and here the comparison is with the general price level and tlie 
price of competing articles. The following table has been prepared to 
indicate wool prices during post-war years in relation to the course of 
wholesale prices generally and wholesale prices of the whole group of tex- 
tiles. In view of the difficulty of obtaining quotations for a standard quality 
of wool, and also of the uncertain relation between the greasy weight and 
the scoured yield of greasy wool, the course of wool prices is represent^ in 
the table below by the average prices quoted in the Weekly Wool Chart ” 
for four counts of tops, namely 64*8 merino, 56*s crossbred (carded), 50's 
crossbred (carded) and 40 *s (prepared). 

The wholesale prices are those shown by the Board of Trade Index Number. 

(Average for 1913»>100 per cent.) 


Year. 


Index Numbers 
of Wholesale 
Prices. 


Average prices of tops as per- 
centages of pnces in 1913. 


All _ 64*s 

Articles. Textiles, j^erino. 


56*8 50*s 

Cross- Cross- 
bred bred (P^e- 
(Carded) (Carded), pared). 


1913 


.. 100 

100 

1920 


.. 307-3 

417-1 

1921 


.. 197-2 

182-0 

1922 


.. 158-8 

173-9 

1923 


158-9 

186-3 

1924 


.. 166-2 

211-7 

1925 


.. 159-1 

198-1 

1926 


.. 148-1 

159-2 

1927 


.. 141-4 

155-6 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

372-6 

328-3 

277-1 

184-4 

149-6 

117-4 

104-8 

84-4 

193-2 

135-9 

108-4 

84*4 

210-3 

160-9 

130-1 

107-8 

251-3 

213-0 

180-7 

173-4 

192-3 

163-0 

144-6 

151*6 

166-7 

138-5 

122-7 

127-8 

165-1 

152-6 

131-6 

129-0 


period since 1920 has seen great fluctuations in prices. In 
^ quaiitaw ihe averege for 1921 was less ihan the aveiaee for 1920 
I^^^1921 Md 1^^ s^ rise occu^, foUwed in 1925 ^ 1926 by a 
there was on the whole a rise as compared with 1926 

during the wax period gave rise to the beUef that the rate of consnrnS 
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liad greatly outstripped the rate of production, and in fact consumption was 
undoubtedly stimulated by relatively low prices. But it appeared later that 
the war stocks had not passed into consumption as quickly as they had been 
absorbed by the trade ; to an important extent they had been emplo3red in 
buHdiog up stocks. The fall of prices from the high point reached in 1924 
was due largely to the realisation of this fact, as well as to the check which 
high prices administered to the demand for manufactured goods. A lesson 
to be learnt from the experiences of these years is the need for adequate 
statistics not only of wool production but also of wool consumption and 
stocks. 


Distclbation and Marketing. 

London and Great Britain as a world market for wool, 

London has long been the world's principal market for raw wool, especially 
for the better grades. Wool from Australia, New Zealand and other countries 
is sold at periodical auction sales, attended by buyers from many parts of the 
world, fflmilarly, in low-grade wools (e.g. East Indian), regular auction sales 
are held m Liverpool. 

For many years, however, the outstanding importance of the London 
auction sales has been declining, and the decline has been accentuated sm^ 
the war. The decline in London has been associated with an increase in 
direct shipments of wool from producing countries (a) into British ports such as 
Hull and Liverpool, which are near to the consuming centres ; and (6) to 
other consuming countries. Table C, page 238, contains statistics as to 
imports of wool into various British ports between 1895 and 1926, and shows 
clearly how the share taken by the porta other than London has increased. 
The increase in direct shipments from producing to consuming countries 
(particularly the United States, Japan, and Italy) is IQustrated by Table D, 
pp. 239-40, relating respectively to shipments from Australia and New Zealand, 
South Africa, Argentina, and Uruguay. Another aspect of the changes just 
described is the increase in the importance of local wool markets in producing 
countries. Both in Australia and in New Zealand local markets had become 
firmly established during the decades immediately precedmg the war, and 
their importance has mcreased still further since the war. This can be seen 
by considering the proportion of wool exported from Australia and New 
Zealand after sale locally. In the case of Australia the proportion mcreased 
from about half in the middle 90 'a to about four-fifths on the average of the 
five years immediately preceding the war, while in the four years ended 
June, 1927, aU but a t rifling percentage of the wool exported had been sold 
locally. For New Zealand the figures are lower, being less than half during 
the five years immediately precwiing the war and about four-fifths on the 
average of the fou2r post-war years. Much of the wool sold locally in Australia 
and New Zealand is exported to the United Kingdom and some of it re-sold 
m London ; but the proportion of the total exports of wool from Australia 
and New Zealand to the United Kingdom which is sold before export has 
risen substantially since the war, and this increase is no doubt connected 
with the increase in direct shipments to the manufacturers in this country 
mentioned already. 

The reasons for the tendencies descnbed above are not far to seek. It is 
obvious that sale locally in the country of production means quicker payment 
for the grower than consignment to London, and cable co mm u n ications now 
ensure that prices in the producing country move in dose correspondence with 
those m London. From the manufacturers' point of view, direct shipment 
may seem to promise economy in freight, handling, etc. ; and the irnprove- 
ment of shipping facilities between producing and consummg countries has 
assisted direct buying for the user. Nevertheless, transport facihties to this 
country, and to London in particular, are still much better than, fbr example. 
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to the Continent and in spite of the developments described above, London 
offers, and will doubtless continue to offer, substantial advances as a 
marketing centre for wool. Proximity to the largest international wool 
market must be counted as an important advantage which the British wool 
textile industry enjoys, not perhaps over its nearest continental com^titors 
(who are in some cases no further distant from London than Bradford is), but 
certainly over those who are more remote. 

Not only does this country import 80 per cent, of the wool exported from 
New Zealand, 40 per cent, of that from Australia, over 40 per cent, of that 
from South Africa, and an increasing quantity of wool from the Argentine, 
but it takes almost all the exports of wool from British India. These represent 
nearly half the total exports of wool from a group of countries (India, China, 
Algena and Persia) which together provide 5ie great bulk of the supplies of 
carpet wools for other countries. The next largest exporter in the group is 
China, whose exports go predominantly to the United States. 

Notwithstanding the increase in direct shipments of wool from producing 
to consuming countries, as mentioned above, the British re-export trade in 
imported wool remains of very great importance and has been fully as large 
in the past few years as it was immediately before the war. Table 5, 
p. 275). 

There is also an important export trade in home-produced wool, for it is a 
remarkable fact that, while the Bntish wool textile industry requires a great 
deal more wool than is grown in this country, a large part of the native clip 
13 exported.! The reason lies in the special characteristics of the wool, which 
are said to m ake it particularly suitable for the manufacture of all kinds of 
lustroiM gannents and hosiery, although unsuitable for the t3^ of fabric 
made in this country. The dip has be^ smaller since than before the war, 
but a larger proportion of it has been exported. (See Table 5, p, 275.) 


MarkeUng Arrangements, 

Wool IS much more variable, and much less capable of predse grading than 
cotton. Even if a guaranteed system of grading by length or diameter of 
staple could be devised, the difficulty vrould stOl remain that there are other 
(^aliti^ which ma k e wools differ considerably in processing properties. In 
the absence of exact dassification, purchase by description is impracticable, 
^d actual iippoction of wool before purchase is necessary as a general rule. 
The oimplexity of the arrangements necessary to enable wool to be inspected 
buyers ^d the purchase to be effected is illustrated 1^ the following 
stetement of the procedure connected with the London auction sales. The 
rtatement IS taten (with shght abbreviation) from a memorandum submitted 
by the National Association of Unions in the Textile Trade. 


The fart ^at Great Britain is such a large consumer of frozen meat 
^ans that there is frequent and regular service of liners with refrigerated 
space, and m th^ require other cargo in their non-refrigerated space it is 

^ connection it mav be 
Britain never played a very prominent part in the 
qiiaJitities of Argentme wool shipped to the 

16.432,0001b of scoured or 
^Ih ^ eacported out of a total chp estimated at 

m addition 4,820.0001b. of puUed or &ped wool, aU 
in ^ 8,089,0001b. of imported wod scoured or 
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Wool is brought by liners from the Dominions to certain of the docte 

in the Thames In the docks the wool is dumped on the quay in 

the transit -sheds to await transport to the London dock, or it is put overside 
direct into a barge and the crsiit is either tugged or foated up the river 
the tide, and then taken into the London dock. There the wool is fdaced in 
the tra^t sheds and duly transported by lorry or by truck to the wool 
warehouse. The bales are now weighed, sampled and piled, and they remain 
in the warehouse until sale time. 'V^en required for sale the bales are broken 
down from pile, lifted tg the top floor and lotted. They are cut open at one 
comer, a little wool is pulled out and exhibited to the .buyers from the West 
Ridiug, France, Germany, America, etc. One bale often contains more than 
one class of wool or wool of diflEerent staples, and the buyers ascertain the 
quality and length of staple. The wool remains on view until 2 o'clock on 
day of sale, and the buyers then proceed to the Wool Exchange at Coleman 
Street, where they bid at a public auction. After sale, the bales are then 
re-packed, sown up again, broken down, re-weighed, brought to a lower floor 
and re-piled to await ddivery. They are again broken down, put on lorries 
and taken across London to the railway station to be transported to the 
West Riding, etc.^' 

Some headway has recently been made towards greater uniformity in grading 
wool. Three, until quite recently unrelated, aeries of numbers or names — 
the British, the United States and the South American — were used in different 
countries to distinguish grades of clothing wool. The British system applies 
to all wools purchsaed in the British Empire. Wools are graded by numbers 
ranging from 36 for the coarsest flbre to 80 for the finest. Although these 
numbers may have been connected originally with the size of the yam to 
which -the wool of each grade could be spun by the worsted process, the 
number of hanks of 560 yards in one pound weight being the " count " of the 
yam, any value which the system may have had as indicating spinning 
quality has been lost, and the numbers axe now arbitrary designations of 
certain grades of wool. The United States and the South American classifica- 
tions, in which grades are designated partly by names and partly by numbers, 
are also arlfltri^, with a narrower range corresponding wit^ smaller 
diversity of the wools produced in those countries. 

In the autumn of 1925 a committee representing the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce and the wool manufacturing industry of the United States 
visited England to ascertain whether typical sets of wool and tops prepared 
by the committee indicated correctly, as to diameter of flbre only, the average 
Bradford grades. The correlation proposed by the Americans was approved 
by the Briti^ Wool Federation, as well as by the spinning, manufacturing 
and export sections of tiie industry and by the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce. One set of wool standards representing qualities of wool from 36's to 
80 's is in the custody of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce and the other is 
deposited with the United States Department of Agriculture. 

While such systems of dassiflcation are no doubt of advantage, there is in 
existence, so far as Bradford at any rate is concerned, no marlmt committee 
to guarantee grades, althou^ the leading trade associations provide facilities 
for arbitration in commercial disputes ; and inapection of wool before purchase 
remains general. 

Just as there is no satisfactoi^ guaranteed system of grading wool, 
as there is of cotton, so there is no highly organised market in wool, tops or yams 
hke that which exists in the cotton trade for raw cotton. Forward trans- 
actions of a kind are, however, by no means unknown, and they make it possible 
to shift risks to a certain extent as between the different sections of the trade. 
This appbes particularly to tops, owing to the existence of certam recognised 
types and to the guarantee of quality implied by the names of several well- 
Imown firms. There is, however, no regular markrt ; and for the most part the 
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contracts are met by actual delivery, and diJfferin this respect from a “ futures ” 
contract in the cotton market. Lhe possibility of establishing in this country 
a regular futures market in tops, whidh 'would enable spinners and manu- 
facturers to avoid commercial risks by transferring them to an oigamsed 
market, has engaged attention to some extent in the industry. 

. On the Continent organised speculative markets in wool and tops existed 
for many years before the war. Speculative buying and selling of raw wool 
was introduced at Havre in 1887. The example was soon followed by Ant- 
werp, by Houbaix and Tourcoing and by Rheims, all of which established 
speculative markets in raw wool and tops, though dealings in tops in fact 
greatly preponderated over dealing in raw wool. In 18^ a speculative 
market in tops was set up at Leipzig. The chief reasons for the establish- 
ment of these speculative markets in *wool and tops, according to a German 
author,* were (a) the desire of wool merchants and manufacturers to reduce 
risks by hedging transactions, {b) the desire of combers to spread employ- 
ment more evenly over the year, and (c) the desire of speculators to find 
new opportunities for gain. 

It seems doubtful whether these speculative markets were, on the whole, 
an advantage to the mdustry and trade on the Continent. It is stated that 
the combers complained that speculation tended to relate movements in the 
price of tops and the price of wool too closely together, and to narrow the 
margin between them unduly. The spinners objected that excessive quan- 
tities of tops were made of a kind suitable for dehvery in fulfilment of specula- 
tive contracts, and that they could not get the qualities of tops that they 
wanted. It is also stated that the range of market quotations based on a 
small variety of continental combed wools was far too narrow to cover the 
numerous descriptions and qualities of wools actually used. 

The Havre and Eoubaix-Tourcoing speculative markets in raw wool 
and tops were reopened after the war, but there was an almost complete 
absence of business consequent on the unstable condition of the exchanges 
and on the fact that transactions had to be in terms of French currency. The 
Antwerp futures market in tops — ^formerly the most important in Europe — 
has not been re-established, partly, it is said, on account of opposition from 
spinners and manufacturers in BelJ^um and Germany, and partly also because 
suitable stocks of wool have been insufihcient to enable an appropriate standard 
quality of tops to be made to which dealings could be xdated. 


TABLE A. 

EstimaUs of the WorWs Wool Clip, 1908-13 and 1922 to 1926. 
(In Millions of lbs.) 


Year 

Estimate of 
League of 
Nations 
Economic & 
Financial 
Section 

Estimate of 
United States 
Department 
of A^culture 

Estimate of 
United States 
Department 
of Commerce 

Estimate of 
American 
National Asso- 
ciation of Wool 
Manufacturers 

1908-13 average 

3.224 

3,011 

3,231 

2,906 

1922 .. 

2,675 

(?) 

2,671 

2,702 

1923 .. 

2,723 

2,727 

2,719 

2,721 

1924 .. 

2,856 

2,911 

2,806 

2,720 

1925 .. 

2,930 

2,998 

2,892 

2,826 

1926 . . 

(?) 

3,024 

3,061 

3,022 


• Dr. Berthold Halmebach, " Der Teiminhandel m Wolle und Kammzuc 
i;.6ipzig, 1922, 
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TABLE B. 

Exports of Raw Wool (esHmalod greasy squivdloni) from the principal producing 
countries, 1909-13 aod 1923 to 1926. 


Countries 


Annual 

Average 

1909-13 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Australia 


Million 

lb. 

693 

Million 

lb. 

811* 

Million 

lb. 

509* 

Million 

lb. 

571* 

MilHon 

lb. 

869* 

New Zealand 


209 

251 

233 

229 

240 

South Africa 


149 

173 

183 

217 

218 

Falklands 


5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

British India 


56 

88 

51 

50 

40 

Iraq 


— 

7 

27 

43 

12 

Kenya and Uganda 


(«) 

(«) 

1 

1 

1 

Irish Free State 



— 

24 

16 

18 

Argentina . . 


328 

304 

282 

260 

328 

Uruguay 


139 

99 

104 

91 

120 

Chile 


16 

23 

27 

29 

25 

Peru . . 


5 

5 

7 

6 

5 

China 


37 

47 

65 

57 

28 

Persia 


10 

8 

12 

12 

12(d) 

Egypt 


4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Himgary 


22 

8 

11 

14 

13 

Italy 


3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Portugal 


X 

1 

1 

3 

3(d) 

France 


84 

46 

37 

35 

45 

Belgium (b) ,, 


196 

58 

56 

4 

4 

Ne&erla^ (&] 


26 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Poland 


— 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Germany 


8 

3 

10 

3 

4 

Russia 


18 

— 

1 

8 

3 

Total (c) 

•• 

1,769 

1,827 

1,602 

1,586 

1,960 


* Years ending 30th. June. 

(a) Not available. 

{b) The trade statistics for Netherlands and Be^um for 1909-13 do not 
distinguish greasy from scoured, etc., wool, and include a large amount of 
wool in transit. 

(c) Excluding Iraq, Irish Free State, Kenya and Uganda, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Poland and Russia. 

(d) Figure for 1925 repeated. 

Note . — In the case of European Countries, exports of scoured and washed 
wool have so far as possible been excluded. 
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TABLE C. 


Imports of raw wool into London, Evil, Liverpool and other ports of the United 

Kingdom, 




London 

u 

Hnll. 

livaipool. 

Other Porta. 

Total 

Im- 

porti. 

He- 

ex- 

porta. 

Re- 

Im- 

porta. 

Total 

Tm- • 

porta. 

He- 

ect- 

poita. 

Re- 

tained 

Im- 

porta. 

Tbtal 

Im- 

porta. 

Re- 

ez- 

porta. 

Re- 

tained 

Im- 

pCHrta, 

Total 

Im-. 

porta. 

Re- 

ex- 

ports. 

Retain- 

ed 

Im- 

ports. 


limiDnlb. 

Bullion Ib. 

MUlkmlb. 

MUlkmlb. 

189S-S (avenge) 

647*8 

230*8 

817*0 

32*7 

7*6 

25*1 

81*9 

37-0 

44-0 

68*3 

60-6 

♦- 7*2 

1900-4 (avenge) 

432*8 

166*9 

265*0 

80*9 

6*9 

24*0 

96*1 

30*6 

65-6 

47*9 

67*3 

•- 9*4 

1905-8 lavei^i 

400*2 

194*3 

265*0 

37*6 

7*3 

80*2 

120*7 

35*6 

86*1 

64-9 

68*9 

6*0 

1009-l5(aveiage) 617*6 

205*9 

811*5 

41*1 

7*6 

33-6 

165*2 

50*0 

116-2 

76*8 

71-2 

5*7 

1920 .. 

606*9 

112 5 

804*4 

70*8 

6*9 

68*4 

179*4 

38*0 

141-4 

116-8 

62-2 

64*1 

1^1 . . 

404*7 

191*3 

218*4 

101*6 

9*8 

01*8 

135*8 

31*0 

103*4 

110*7 

101*0 

18-7 

1922 .. 

602*4 

280*6 

271*8 

224*5 

32*0 

192*6 

198*7 

71*3 

127*4 

170-9 

118*5 

66*4 

1928 . . 

378*6 

214*9 

163*6 

140*1 

28*0 

120*1 

123*4 

64*9 

68*6 

88*2 

104*1 

•-16*9 

1924 .. 

849*4 

196*6 

153*8 

143*6 

18*1 

127*5 

160*0 

58*8 

06*2 

117-8 

08*2 

24-1 

1925 . . 

388*7 

170*2 

218*6 

109*6 

6*0 

102*7 

111*6 

46*0 

64*7 

117*0 

115*4 

1*6 

1026 .. 

882*8 

190*6 

102*2 

174*3 

10*0 

164*8 

182*6 

36*8 

06*8 

121*7 

101*0 

20*7 


Per Cent, of U.K. 

Per Cant, of U.EL 

Pei Cent, of U.K. 

Par Cent, of U.K. 



Total. 



Total. 



Tbtal. 



Total. 


1896-9 (average) 

76*5 

68*6 

83*7 

4*6 

2*3 

6*6 

11*4 

11-2 

11*6 

7*6 

18*0 

•- 1*9 

190(M (average) 

71*2 

63*8 

76*9 

6*1 

2*6 

6*9 

16*0 

11-7 

18*0 

7*8 

21*9 

•- 2*7 

1006-8(average) 

67*8 

66*6 

68*7 

6*5 

2*5 

7*8 

17*7 

12-0 

22*0 

9*5 

10*0 

1*5 

1000-lWaverage; 

64*7 

61*6 

66 8 

5*1 

2*3 

7*2 

20*6 

14-0 

24*7 

9*6 

21*8 

1*3 

1920 .. 

68*1 

61*2 

60*4 

8*0 

8*1 

9*7 

20*6 

17-3 

21*6 

18*8 

28*8 

8*3 

1921 .. 

58*2 

67*8 

40*0 

13*3 

2*6 

21 6 

17*8 

9*7 

24*2 

16*7 

30*2 

4*4 

1922 . . 

45*4 

61*5 

41*8 

20*3 

7*2 

20*2 

18*0 

16*0 

19*4 

16 8 

26*4 

10*1 

1023 .. 

51*2 

52*1 

60*1 

20*2 

7*0 

36*8 

16*7 

16*7 

17*9 

11*9 

26*2 

4*8 

1024 .. 

46*0 

54*6 

38*8 

18*0 

4*6 

31*7 

19*7 

16*0 

24*0 

16*4 

26*0 

6*0 

1026 . . 

53*6 

50*1 

56*4 

16*1 

2*1 

26*6 

16*3 

13*8 

16*7 

16*1 

34*0 

0*4 

1926 .. 

47*2 

66*3 

40*6 

21*5 

8.0 

84-7 

16*8 

10 9 

20*3 

16-0 

20*8 

4*4 


* Ro-exporta In ezc«H of grou Imparts la these Teen. 


The percentage figures clearly diow that a much smaller proportion of the 
total imports of sheep's and lambs' wool enters through the port of London 
than was the case twenty or thirty years ago, while the decline in the propor- 
tion of retained imports which enter through the port of London is even 
heavier, London h^ retained its position rdatively better in the re-export 
trade, but even in that branch she has lost ground to Liverpool and other 
ports. In this connection it may be observed that part of the wool imported 
mto the three principal ports may be re-exported through other ports . Dover 
and Harwich figure as considerable exporters of foreign and colonial wool 
though their imports are small ; and it may be conjectured that the woo 
re-exported is obtained from London. Similarly it seems probable that thf 
substantial re-export from Manchester consists of wool imported intc 
Liverpool. 
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TABLE* D. 

Exports of raw wool from certain producing countries iq principal 
manufacturing countries. 

Note. — ^Throug^ont these tables exports are reckoned in terms oi greasy 
wool and stated in thousands of Ib. Scoured, washed and sliped wool have 
been converted into greasy wool on the assumptions that one pound of 
scoured wool is equivalent to 2 lb. of greasy wool, that 2 lb. of washed 
wool are equivalent to 3 lb. of greasy wool, and that 3 lb. of sliped wool 
are equivalent to 4 lb. of greasy wool. 

From Australia, 


p0&-13. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26 

Average. 


To— 


United Kingdom . . 

275,528 

212,294 

229,507 

321.030 

France 

182,163 

137,973 

125.843 

242,958 

Italy 

4,833 

26,124 

29,580 

34.790 

Belgium . . 

70,079 

54,738 

41,961 

71,194 

Germany . . 

130,698 

36,326 

43.555 

69,353 

United States 

15,619 

32,768 

39,929 

63,494 

Japan 

7,395 

47,558 

53,939 

60,957 

Other Countries . , 

6,534 

20,898 

7,020 

5,319 

Total. . 

692,849 

568,679 

571,334 

869,095 


From Nsw Zealand, 


1909-13 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Average. 


To— 


Umted Kingdom,, 

196,173 

179,413 

184.810 

194,358 

France 

2,190 

7,390 

7,036 

12,430 

Italy 

— 

4,583 

2,093 

1,330 

Belgium . . 

483 

813 

276 

635 

Germany . . 

4.238 

15,893 

15,990 

4,390 

Umted States 

3,897 

7,080 

11,878 

15,783 

Japan 

18 

3,777 

2,536 

2,719 

Other Countries . . 

1,725 

13,945 

4.357 

8,275 

Total . . 

208,724 

232,894 

228,976 

239,920 
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From the Union of Sotdh Africa. 



1909-13. 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

To— 





United Kingdom . . 

80.733 

94,143 

93.837 

102,015 

France 

3,315 

21,962 

38,089 

42,731 

Italy 

801 

5,476 

9,624 

7,026 

Netherlands 

256 

9,011 

3,305 

4,478 

Belgium . . 

13,429 

18,252 

18,992 

19,219 

Germany . . 

50.444 

28,053 

35,713 

31,776 

United States 

80 

4,902 

15,373 

8,820 

Japan 

— 

300 

240 

174 

Ol^er Countries . . 

22 

1,050 

1,391 

1,498 

Total . . 

149,080 

183.149 

216.564 

217.737 

From Argentina. 


1909-13. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Average. 




Tc^— 





United Kingdom . . 

42.749 

58,756 

45,610 

66,936 

France 

118,897 

55,716 

72,543 

76,562 

Italy 

5,436 

13,793 

15,940 

27,456 

Netherlands 

2,581 

5.137 

3,808 

3,022 

Belgium . . 

33,673 

22,072 

19,402 

23,639 

Germany . . 

91,084 

79,434 

61,263 

78,332 

United States 

27.692 

38,424 

36,246 

39,402 

Japan 

— 

82 

802 

1,482 

Other Countries . . 

6,002 

8.218 

4,474 

10,841 

Total • . 

328,114 

281,632 

260,088 

327,672 

From Uritgmy. 


1909-13. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Average. 




To— 





United Kingdom’ . . 

10,570 

13,168 

5,811 


France 

40,761 

15,768 

13,508 


Italy 

5,616 

6,291 

7,971 

Not 

Netherlands 

— 

11,085 

2,248 


Belgium . . 

24,104 

8,532 

4,974 

available 

Germany . . 

33,502 

33,693 

25,335 


United States 

4.110 

9,452 

30,137 


Other Countries . . 

20,482 

5,108 

1,338 


Total . . 

139,145 

103,097 

91,322 

120,166 


It will be seen from the tables that, since the war^ there has been a markc 
increase in direct shipments of wool from Australia and New Zealand to tl 
United States, Japan and Italy. 
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In the South Afiicaoi Wool trade, consignment by growers for sale in London 
was never as prominent a feature as in the Auslxs^an trade, and the small 
growers — especially the native flock masters — sold their wool locally, in many 
cases to storekeepers, who in turn sold it to buyers for European firms or to 
export houses at the ports. Before the war more tha.u half the wool came to 
the United Kingdom and part was sold by auction, though the greater part 
privately. Since the war, an outstandmg feature has be^ the entry of the 
United States and Japan as direct buyers m South Africa. Direct shipments 
to France, Italy and the Netherlands have also greatly increased. 

In the South American Wool trade. Great Britain never played so prominent 
a part els in the Australasian or South African trades. South American wools 
were always used much more largely on the Continent than in this country. 
This was bound up with the fact that South American wools are apt to he 
affected by burrs and other vegetable impurities which require to be extracted 
by a special carbonising process. Most of the plant for the purpose was 
situated on the Continent, but during the war additional carboniking plant 
was erected in this country, and the British industry is consequentiy in a 
somewhat better position to use South American wool than was formerly the 
case. The bulk of South American wool is bought in South America by 
buyers on commission, or by representatives of European firms, and shipped 
dir^ to consumers. Only a small part is consigned unsold to the auctions 
at Antwerp, Liverpool or London. Since the war somewhat larger quantities 
of Argentine wool have been ^pped to the United Kingdom. As in the cases 
of Australia, New Zealand and &uth Africa, there has also been a growth ol 
direct shipments to the United States, Italy, and Japan. 
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NOTES ON THE WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES.* 

This Appendix relates primarily to the growth of the wool textile industry 
in countries other than the United Kingdom, including the efiect of that 
growth on the imports and exports of wool textile products into and from 
those countries. In addition it includes particulars of the imports of wool 
textile manufactures into certain important markets discussed in Section IV 
of the Chapter. 

The European countries dealt with are : — 

France Pago 243 


Belgium 
Germany . . 
Italy 

Cze^oslovakia 

Poland 


246 

247 
251 
253 
255 


The first five of these countries not only manufacture wool textiles in great 
quantities, but also export on a large sc^e. They are, moreover, large con- 
sumers of British wool products, especially tops and yams. Their exports 
of wool textiles constitute all but a very small proportion of the international 
competition which British exports have to meet in the markets of the world. 
The wool textile industry of Poland has not. the same importance as that of 
the other five countries from the competitive point of view in international 
trade, but it is of potential import^ce in this connection owing to the 
possibility of its products being diverted to new outlets if the Russian 
demand should not revive. 

Apart from the competition of the first five European countries mentioned 
above, the competition met with by British exporte arises mainly from the 
domestic production of countries into which those goods are imported. The 
textile industry of the 

United States of America . . Page 256 

is interesting for its rapid development until now it is second only to that of 
the United Kingdom. The country is also an important market for Biitidi 
wool textile products. 

Of the British Dominions dealt with in the review, namely — 

Canada Page 260 

Australia 262 

New Zealand . . . . . . „ 264 

South Africa 264 

India 265 

the first three are makmg efforts to establish a wool textile industry. A 
beginning has also been made in India, but the industry is very small in relation 
•to the vast population of the country. In South Africa the wool textile 
industry is so far undeveloped. 

In the case of 

Japan Page 287 

the wool textile industry is of substantial and growing importance, but the 
country also imports large quantities of wool textile goods. 

Argentina Page 269 

is importiint piimanly as a market for imported goods. 


* See also pp. 172-5, 217-8, and 221-8. 
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Franoe. 

Prance has an old-established wool textile industry, which appears to have 
been increasing before the war. J udging by the consumption of wool between 
1862 and 1908, the industry about doubled in size, and it now ranks with the 
wool textile industry of Germany next after those of the United Kii^dom 
and the United States. Its exports, however, did not keep page wi& its 
growth, for the statistics show that, taking a five-yearly average from 1880-84 
to 1909-13, the value of the woollen manufactures export^ from France 
steadily declined from £1^*1 million to £8 -2 million. 

The pr^onderance of the worsted branch of the industry is shown by the 
fact that before the war France had 2,365,600 worsted as against 712,400 
woollen spindles. The worsted industry is sectionalised as in Yorkshire, but 
it exhibits important technical differences from the Yorkshire worsted 
industry which result in corresponding differences in the nature of the finished 
product. This matter has already been discussed in connection with the 
question of French competition in the United Kingdom market (p. 201). 

The number of persons engaged in the French wool textile industry before 
the war was about 165,000 (97,000 men and 68,000 women), and it is believed 
that since the war the total number has been somewhat less. 

As nearly all the combing mills and four-fifths of the spinning and weaving 
plant were situated in areas occupied by the enemy, or within the rs^e of 
fire during the war, a vast effort was required to r^tore or replace buildings 
and plant. As a result of this effort, together with the restoration to France 
of Alsace (an important centre esped^y of worsted production), and the 
war-time development of new or already existing wool-working centees in 
other parts of France, the productive capacity of tihie French industry is now 
probably greater tha-Ti before the war,* While, in the course of re-building 
the northern factories, a good deal of new machinery has been- installed, a 
deputation from the National Association of Unions in the Textile Trades, 
which visited Roubaix and Tourcoing (the principal centre of the industry) 
in October, 1925, formed the impression that in that area, reconsifuction has 
not meant so much new plant as repaired plant. The deputation came to 
the conclusion generally that the standard of eflacien<w of the equipment is, 

to say the least, no higher than that obtaining in England.” The Wool 
Textile Delegation stated in evidence that by means of their new post-^ra 
machinery, French manufacturers are making a quality of materii which 
they never exported much before the war. 

In comparing pre-war and post-war statistics of French trade, account 
must be taken of the fact that France now includes Alsace-Lorraine. In 
addition to affecting productive capacity, this also involves, for example, 
that goods sent from France to Alsace no longer count as exports ; but the 
incorporation of Alsace with France is understood to have had the effect on 
the whole of swelling the figures of French exports in the post-war years, 'l^e 
effects of a depreciating currency in discouraging imports and stimulating 
exports must also be borne in mind. The Tariff on woollen and worsted 
goods in 1926 when calculated ad valorem was lower than in 1914. 

France imports most of her raw wool. An important feature of the French 
industry is the de-wooUing of sheepskins which is carried on on a very la^e 
scale at Mazamet. Pulled wool from Mazamet is an important raw material, 
not only for the French wool textile industry, but also for the industry of 
other European coimtries, including Great Britain. 


* In 1922, when reconstruction was still incomplete, the machinery com- 
prised 1,757 combing machines, 2,292,400 worsted spindles, 679,100 woollen 
spindles, and 55,400 looms. 
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The quaatity of tops, yBxns and manufaotiired goods imported 
(average), 1924, 1925 and 1926 was as follows : — 

{In metric tons.) 

1909--13 1924. 1925. 


{average). 

Tops (including carded wool) 291 

Yams . . . , . . 1,910 

Worsted . . . . 1,010 

Woollen 209 

Alpaca, mohair, etc. . . 691 

Manvjfactmes . . 3,9iS 

Goths, cashmeres, etc. . . 3,003 

StufBa of pure wool . . 264 

Stufte, mixed . . . . 219 

Alpaca and mohair tissues 435 

Blankets . . 8 

Other tissues . . . . 14 


916 

1,291 

432 

329 

530 

m 

648 

5 

138 

40 

15 

5 


Carpets. aq. m. sq. m. 

(fl) Knotted or twisted 
pile (including 

imitations) .. 146,077 129,761 

m. tons. m. tons. 


762 
1,018 
269 
378 
366 
962 
732 
8 
151 
36 
22 
13 
sq. m. 


113,254 
m. tons. 


(&] Other sorts . . 129 25 


30 


in 1909-13 


1926. 

736 

891 

230 

336 

325 

716 

507 

12 

97 

19 

8 

13 

sq. m. 


130,402 
m. tons. 
22 


Imports of tops and yams (except of alpaca, mohair, etc.) are small relative 
to exports, and imports of worsted yams were much lower in 1924, 1925 and 
1926 than in 1909-13. As regards xnanufactnres, exports greatly exceeded 
imports before the war, and the excess of exports was considerably greater 
in 1924 to 1926. In the case of alpaca and mohair tissues, imports exceeded 
exports before the war, but there the position has been reversed, imports 
having shrunk to a sm^ figure, while exports have considerably increased. 
The pre-war imports of cloths, cashmeres, etc., were substantial, and amounted 
to about two-thirds of the quantity exported. Imports have fallen heavily 
while exports, after rising in 1924 considerably above the pre-war level, fell 
in 1925 and 1926 substantially below that le^. Exports of stufis of pure 
wool — always an important trade — exceeded the pre-war level of quantity 
by over 50 per cent, in 1924, 1925 and 1926. In 1924 to 1926, as in 1909-13, 
imports of knotted or twisted pile carpets greatly exceeded exports, but 
exports of " other sorts ” of carp^, which exceeded imports before the war, 
greatly increased, while imports dimini^ed in 1924 to 1926. 


The following table gives particulars as to the total quantities of the 
prmdpal kinds of goods exported, and the quantities sent to the princip^ 
destinations in 190^13 and in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


Destination. 


Average 

1909-13. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


(a) Wool Tops (including Carded Wool). 



Metric Tons. 

Metric Tons 

Metric Tons. 

Metric Tons. 

Belgium* 

14.891 

9,444 

6,812 

9,447 

Germany 

6,345 

2,706 

3,927 

8,627 

Italy 

3,066 

963 

1,080 

877 

Switzerland 

333 

1,594 

541 

842 

Spain 

744 

169 

263 


Other countries 

1,038 

3,642 

3,291 

5,642 

Total 

.. ^26,417 

18,518 

15,914 

25,435 


• Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
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Destinations. 

Average, 
1909-13. ' 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

(6) Worsted Yam. 

Belgium § 

United I^gdom . . 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Other countries . . 

Metric Tons. 
2,496 
5,045 
1,424 

229 

1,630 

Metric Tons. 
4,863 
2,471 
2,306 

745 

2.707 

Metric Tons. 
3,389 
2,149 
3,541 

841 

2,858 

Metric Tons. 
3,727 
3,167 
3,082 

577 

6,390* * * § 

Total 

10,824 

13,092 

12,778 

16,943* 

(^] Cloths, Cashmeres, etc., pure and mixed.|| 

United Kingdom . . 
Belgium§ 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Algeria 

Argentina 

United States 
Canada \ 

Other countries f 

Metric Tons. 

1,265 

428 

287 

314 

227 

371 

167 

464 

1,706 

Metric Tons. 

1,111 

928 

215 

459 

257 

91 

377 
322 
r 493 

\ 2,919 

Metric Tons. 
625 

581 

150 

455 

23 

71 

139 

235 

116 

1,520 

Metric Tons. 
472 

536 

125 

358 

19 

t 

173 

228 

66 

1.421 

Total .. 

5,229 

7,167 

3.915 

8,398 

(i) Stuffs of Pure Wool (exc. Merinos and Printed Muslin). H 

United Kingdom . . 
Belgium § , , 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United States 
Argentina 

Other countries 

Metric Tons. 
8,036 
693 
1081 
54t 
107t 
74t 
685 
218 
1,091 

Metric Tons. 
6,020 
1,413 

161 

1,075 

4,019 

764 

300 

614 

3,088 

Metric Tons. 
6,720 
1,811 
225 
814 
1,048 
480 
529 
676 
4,369 

Metric Tons. 
5,565 
1,848 

245 

764 

334 

642 

496 

778 

6,482 

Total .. 

11,066 

17,454 

16,772 

17,154 


* Including export of dyed twisted yam to all destinations, 8,868 metric tons. 
Details of destination are not available, 

t Included with other countries. 

{Figures for Italy and Netherlands are averages of 1910-13; figures for 
Germany and Switzerland are averages of 1911-13. 

§ Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

II Gross weights. 
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Destinations. | 

Average, 

1909-13. 



1926. 

(s) Woollen Carpets — Other than Knotted or Twisted Pile. 

United Kingdom 
Belgium* 

United States 
Argentina 

Other countries 

Metric Tons. 
84 

270 

13 

65 

389 

Metric Tons. 
796 

230 

149 

47 

912 

Metric Tons. 
1,023 

168 

169 

41 

1,045 

Metric Tons. 

Details 

not 

available. 

Total 

821 

2,134 

2,446 

2.317 


* Belgo-Luzemburg Economic Union in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


Before the war a considerable amount of worsted yam spun in Alsace was 
sent to other parts of Germany and this trade has to some extent continued 
after the war {see p. 248). Cloths and cashmeres, and more particularly 
staffs, represent staple lines of French manufacture which are exported 
largely to many parts of the world. As a result no doubt partly of depreciating 
exchange, exports in 1924, and in the case of stuffs in 1925 also, were markedly 
above tiie pre-war level. There was an increase in exports of stuffs both to 
continental countries, to Argentina and to unenumerated countries. Although 
these French manufactures may have no exact counterpart among British 
exports, they, too, are in substantial competition in many parts of the world. 


Belginm. 

The principal seat of the industry is Verviers, in the province of Li6ge, 
where some 16,000 workpeople out of 30,000 engaged in the whole of the 
Belgian wool textile industry are employed. For the most part, the Belgian 
nulls were not seriously affected by wax damage ; and after the war some 
additional mills were acquired through the transfer of Eupen and Malm6dy 
to Belgium from Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. In 1921 Belgium 
had 348,130 worsted spindles and 360,175 woollen ^indies. The aggregate 
number of spindles is believed since then to have increased to 750,000. 

The Belgian worsted industry is generally organised on the French system, 
but combing is apparently more closely connected with spinning than in 
Yorkshire or France. An important feature of the Verviers industry is the 
development of wool scouring and carbonising works, which treat large quan- 
tities of wool intended for other countries. 

Bdgium hM to import nearly the whole of the raw wool required in the 
wool textile industry. The re tain ed imports represented about 120 million 
lb. of greasy wool on the average of 1909^13. The average post-war importa- 
tion has been somewhat less. 

The wool used is mostly Australian, with River Plate and South African 
next in order. Considerable quantities of tops are also imported, mainly from 
France (8,218 metric tons out of a total of 9,385 in 1926). 
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Comparative figures relating to Bdgian import and export trade in wool 
textiles are given bd6w. It should be borne in mind that the post-war 
figures relate to the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

190»-13l 

Average 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1909-13 

Average 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Metric Tons ^ Metric Tons. 


Woollen yam . . 

240 

389 

540 

533 

8,878 

4,402 

4,080 

3,993 

Worsted yam . . 

782 

2,500 

2,514 

3,670 

2,128 

3,971 

5,124 

5,714 

Woollen and wor- 
sted tissues. 

3,346 

3,207 

2,326 

1,870 

1,476 

2,034 

2,113 

2,105 

Carpets (with cur- 
tains and table- 
cloths). 

210 

370 

231 

231' 

284 

695 

470 

883 


The es^rt trade in yams is considerable and exceeds the import trade. 
Noteworttiy features axe the post-war dechne in exports of woollen yam, and 
increase in both imports and exports of worsted yam. 

Belgian imports of tissues before the war exceeded exports. In 1924-26, 
exports were nearly 50 per cent, above the 1909-13 level, while imports 
steadily declined till there was an export balance in 1926. Before the war 
nearly half the quantity imported came from the United Kingdom, with 
Germany and France next in order. In 1924-26, over half the imports came 
from France, and less than one-third, on the average, from the United Kingdom. 

The Tariff on woollen and worsted goods in 1926, reckoned ad valorem, was 
slightly less than in 1914. 


Germany. 

The wool textile mdustry in Germany is of long standing, and the con- 
sumption of wool doubled ^tween the qumquennia 1875-79 and 1890-94. 
In 1895-99 it further increased to an average of 394 • 7 million lb. annually, and 
though it remained below that figure for the next ten years, it was much 
higher in 1909-13. The great bulk of the wool used is imported. The value 
of woollen manufactures exported from Germany showed on the whole no 
expansion between 1880-84 and 1900-04, but rose in the next quinquennium 
to ^13*5 milhons, falling again to ;£12*8 million in 1909-13. 

Complete information as to the amount of machinery at a recent date is 
not available. It appears, however, that the number of worsted sp i n ni ng 
spindles at the end of 1925 was 1,998,000, compared with 1,932,000 for the 
same area in 1912 ; while the number of worsted doublmg spindles was 
501,000 in 1925, compared with 432,000 in 1912. The number of combing 
ma^nes in combined combing and spuming establishments was 1,514 at the 
end of 1 925, to which must be added an (unstated) number of combing mac h mes 
in commission combing establishments. 

With the cession of Alsace at the end of the war, Germany lost a substantial 
section of her mdustry. The mdustry remaining in Germany is much scattered, 
but the principal centre is m Saxony and Thuringia, where the production 
of light worsted dress goods, men*s suitings and fancy goods is largely carried on. 

The worsted industry is to a large extent sectionahsed, as in Great Britain. 
The weaving end is considerably further developed than are the earher 
processes, and Germany ordinarily imports a large quantity of tops and 
yams from Great Britain and elsewhere. 
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cliaxacter of Germany's import and export trade in wool textile products 
before and since the war is illnstrated in the following table : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1909-13 

Average 




1909-13 

Average 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1 

1926 . 

Tops 

Worsted yarn . . 
Woollen yam . . 
Alpaca, mohair, 
etc , yam. 

21,609 

16,175 

1,918 

4,912 

7,324 

16,631 

1,503 

1,427 

6,541 

19,295 

1,471 

1,896 

In Meti 
11,152 
15,384 
749 
1,586 

rtc Tons, 
9,839 
10,154 
2,323 
66 

6,430 

5,122 

2,186 

8 l 

6,216 

5,102 

2,095 

5 

6,301 

5.862 

2,796 

14 

Total, tops and 
yams. 

44,914 26,885 

29,203 28,871 


22,362 

13,746 

! 13,418 14,973 

Cloths, dress goods, 

2,660 

4,175 

2,146 

1,074 


24,015 

9,996 

10,534 13,746 

etc. 










Furniture fabrics I 

1 





r 201 

519 

. 761 

818 

Curtains . . 

y 117 

24 

29 

63 


281 

49 

36 

40 

V^vets and pluses 

I 




1 

1,676 

1,561 

1,709 

1,837 

Nettmg ,, ^ 

1 




1 

304 

96 

81 

69 

Carpets . . 

1,130 

96 

400 

113 


2,201 

2,882 

2,463 

2,706 

Total fabrics .. 

3,907 

4,295 

2,575 

1,250 


28,678 

15,103 

15,584 

19,216 


The loss of Alsace-Lorraine and other territorial changes affect the full 
comparability of the pre-war and post-war returns. 

The import trade in tops and worsted jsxns may be analysed further to 
show the quantities imported from the principal sources of supply : — 

{In Metnc Tons,) 



1909-13, 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Wool Tops — 

Average. 




From United Kingdom 

7.164 

4,296 

3,285 

2,240 

Belgium 

4,658 

828 

884 

1,468 

France.. 

9,702 

882 

1,975 

5,763 

Alsace-Lorraine 

. . — 

359 

99 

771 

Other countries 

85 

959 

298 

909 

Total . , 

. . 21,609 

7,324 

6,541 

11,152 

Worsted Yams — 





From United Kingdom 

. . 13,227 

7,802 

7,908 

5,050 

France. . 

1.177 

985 

2,095 

1,897 

Alsace-Lorraine 

. . — 

1,630 

1.747 

1,513 

Belgium 

491 

1,222 

3,095 

3,089 

Other countries 

1,280 

4,992 

4,450 

3,835 

• Total . , 

. . 16,175 

16,631 

19,295 

15,384 


As imports from Alsace-Lorraine are shown separately, it is possible to 
make partial allowance for the break in comparability of the hgures. What 
IS not known is the amount imported into Alsace-Lorraine from foreign 
countries before the war. 
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While imports of tops from the United Kingdom fell heavily from the 
pre-war figp-e, it is noteworthy that (except in 1926) the British share in the 
aggregate import trade in tops was more than maintained. In the case of 
worsted yam, however, the British share of the imports declined from 
82 per cent, in 1909-13 to 47 per cent, in 1924, 41 per cent, in 1925, and 
33 per cent, in 1926, while imports from Belgium and France increased. 
The trade in woollen yams is smaller, but there, too, Belgium gained relatively 
to the United Kingdom. Alpaca and mohair yams contmued to be imported 
as before the war to an overwhelming extent from the United Kmgdom, but 
the trade fell ofE heavily, mainly owing to change of fashion and the replace- 
ment of mohair by artificial silk in -^e making of plushes and pile &bric8 
and braids. 

The consumption of tops in worsted spinning mills in the present area of 
Germany was ascertained to be as follows in 1912 and 1925 : — 




1912. 

1925. 



Metric 

Metric 



Tons, 

Tons, 

Tops of own production 

. . 

24,163 

21,563 

Other tops produced in Germany 

26,557 

28,348 

Imported tops 

.. 

14,748 

6,992 


Total .. 

65,468 

56,903 

From these figures it appears that the decline in the consumption of tops 

affected almost exclusively the imported tops. Corresponding figures for the 

yam production of worst^ spinning mills are as follows ; — 



1912. 

1925. 


. 

Metric 

Metric 



Tons, 

Tons, 

Worsted yam, single or doubled : — 



Plain 

■ . 

32,077 

31,739 

Coloured or otherwise finished . . 

26,620 

22,038 

Other yam 

. . 

531 

— 


Total . . 

59,228 

53,777 

The following table analyses the destinations of exports of tops, worsted 

yams, and manufactures. 






{In Metric Tons,) 


1909-13, 

1924. 

1925. 1926. 


Average, 



Wool Tops — 




To United Kmgdom 

23 

78 

65 64 

Czechoslovakia 

— 

4,015 

3,607 3,462 

Austna-Hungary . . 

7,252 

— 

— — 

Austria 

— 

244 

174 103 

Switzerland . . 

619 

583 

343 250 

Italy . . 

742 

162 

101 88 

other countries 

1,203 

1,348 

1,926 2,334 

Total . . 

9,839 

6,430 

6,216 6,301 
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{In Metric Tons.) 



1909-13. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Worsted Yams — 

To United Kingdom . . 

Average. 

1,270 

78 

80 

495 

Czechoslovakia 

— 

595 

537 

445 

Austria-Hungary . . 

2,162 

— 

— 

1,237 

Sweden 

958 

934 

1,040 

Switzerland . . 

606 

569 

413 

274 

Japan 

1,165 

1,336 

1,744 

1,545 

Oilier countries 

4,003 

1,610 

1,288 

1,866 

Total .. 

10,154 

5,122 

5,102 

5,862 

Cloths. Dress Goods, etc . — 

To Western Europe* 

12,483 

4,540 

5,402 

7,807 


v-fx wuwai to — 

United Kingdom 

3,538 

504 

992 

2,966 

France 

722 

4 

4 

6 

Netherlands 

2,046 

1,033 

1,329 

1,626 

Belgium 

760 

68 

37 

58 

Italy 

1,093 

247 

312 

245 

Switzerland . . 

1,756 

644 

757 

796 

Norway 

695 

297 

320 

353 

Sweden . . 

694 

821 

764 

751 

Denmark 

1,179 

846 

854 

1,004 

To Eastern Europe f 

4,585 

3,540 

2,985 

3,013 

To United States 

1,071 

582 

543 

590 

Argentina and Chile 

1,482 

214 

302 

859 

China and Japan 

945 

367 

279 

497 

British India 

1,079 

138 

227 

300 

Other countries 

2,370 

615 

796 

1,180 

Total 

24,015 

9,996 

10,534 

13,746 

Fti/miture Tissues — 

To Sweden and Denmark 

35 

31 

36 

36 

Netherlands 

16 

183 

347 

364 

Umted Kingdom 

46 

84 

207 

241 

Switzerland 

15 

29 

26 

20 

Other countries 

89 

192 

145 

157 

Total 

201 

519 

761 

818 

Velvets and Plushes — 

To Norway, Sweden, 

Denmark 

219 

165 

132 

150 

Netherlands 

101 

243 

279 

277 

United Kingdom . . 

541 

313 

412 

526 

Switzerland . . 

146 

159 

148 

132 

Italy . . 

79 

140 

166 

36 

Umted States 

70’ 

16 

46 

74 

Argentiiia 

32 , 

37 

64 

68 

Other countries 

488 

488 

462 

574 

Total . . 

1,676 

1,561 

1,709 

1,837 


• i.e. the countnes specified in the Table (Saar Basin included in 1924, 
1925 and 1926). 

t Russia, Fmland, Baltic States, Poland, Dantzig, Memel, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, S.H.S, State, Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey. 
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Carpets — 

1909-13. 

AveragB. 

{In Metric Tons.) 
1924. 1925. 

1926. 

To United Kingdom 

292 

742 

537 

519 

Netherlands 

358 

662 

604 

610 

Denmark 

160 

288 

131 

260 

Switzerland . . 

211 

186 

238 

221 

United States 

37 

251 

189 

147 

Argentina . . 

107 

31 

30 

35 

Other countries 

1,036 

722 

784 

914 

Total 

2,201 

2,882 

2,463 

2,706 


Exports of cloths and dress goods, etc., were consigned before the war to 
the extent of about 71 per cent, to European countries. Since the wax 
dependence upon the European markets has been relatively even greater, for 
in 1924, 1925 and 1926, about 80 per cent, of the exports of cloths, dress 
goods, etc., were consigned to European countries. Nevertheless, exports 
to Europe m 1926 were less than two-thirds (in 1925 less than half) the 
pre-war volume 

The figures relating to furniture tissues, velvets and plushes and carpets 
tell a difierent story, for in each case the total exports in 1926 were in excess 
of the pre-war average. In the case of velvets and pludies at any rate this 
is the more remarkable in that Alsace was an important producer. The 
figures relating to furniture tissues and carpets show striking increases of 
exports to the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. It may be added that 
the German export trade in velvets and plushes and to a less extent in carpets 
was rapidly expanding in the 3 rears immediately before the war. 

Italy. 

The Italian wool textile industry is of relatively modem origin, and it has 
expanded considerably in the ye^ since the war. Some 75,000 persons are 
• employed in the industry, the main centre of which is the town of and district 
round Biella in Piedmont, where it is assisted by the large amount of water 
power available. The following figures relating to the numbers of combs, 
spindles and looms in particul^ years indicate the rapid development of 
the industry ; and as a result of renewals of machmery since the war the 
milTg axe now well equipped on modem lines. 


Number Number of Spindles. 


— 

of 

Combs. 

Woollen. 

Worsted. 

Total. 

1894 . . 

65 

251,322 

94,228 

345,550 

1907 . . 

92* 

230,000 

259,796 

489,796 

1913 . . 

225 

520,795 

377,538 

898,333 

1923 .. 

555 

550,000 

500,000 

1,050,000 

1925 . . 

630 

600,000 

550,000 

1,150,000 


Number of 
Power 
Looms. 


6,507 

10,567 

17,029 

18.000 

21,000 


♦ Year 1906. 

The importation of wool is largely in the hands of the Instituto Commerdale 
Laniero Itahano, a limited company with a capital of 30 miOion bre, which 
was formed by Ihe spinners to finance the trade and purchase raw matenal, 
and which has its own agents m Australia and South America. To meet her 
increased requirements, Italy has had to import more raw wool (especially 
greasy wool) than before the war. On the other hand, her imports of tops 
(mainly derived from France) axe much reduced, as might be expected from 
the great increase in the number of combs in Italy. 

(279703) 
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The Czechoslovak industry is concentrated largdy m three areas:— 
(1) In the North of Bohemia, especially around Liberec (Reichenberg) ; (2) m 
Moravia, especially around Brno (Brflnn) and Eastern Bohemia ; and (3) in 
Silesia, especially around Opava (Troppau) and Kmov (Jaegemdorf). 

Czechoslovakia, like Austria-Hungary before the war, has to import nearly 
the whole of its raw wool supphes. Before the war, the Austro-Hungarian 
industry imported considerable quantities of tops (over 10,000 metric tons 
on the average in 1909-13), mainly from Germany ; and though it exported 
a fair amount of worsted yam, it imported a much mater quantity, the 
larger part of which (togelher with nearly all the mcnair and alpaca 3 ram 
imported) came from Great Britain. Companson with post-war statistics 
is affected by territorial changes, but the position as regards tops remained 
much the same, except that France joined with Germany in supplying the 
bulk of the imports. The imports both of worsted and of alpaca and mohair 
jBJXL in 1926 came mainly from Great Britain, as before tiie war. In the 
same year also Czechoslovakia figured as an exporter of yam on an mcreased 
scale, Germany, Japan and Poland being the main destinations apart from 
Austria and Hungary. 

As regards tissues, the industry was largely engaged before the war in 
providing for the internal needs of the Austro-Hunganan Empire, but there 
was in addition an important export trade (about 5,000 tons on the average 
of 1909-13) of which about half went to the Balkans and the Near East. 
As a result of the war settlement, the wool textile industry of Czechoslovakia 
lost the advantage of an assured market m the other Succession States, as 
these became foreign countries and tended to exclude Czechoslovak goods 
by tariff barriers. 


Czechoslovakia in wool tissues may be illustrated by 


The export trade of 
the following figures : — 


Total 

Total, excluding 

Austria and Hungary 
of which to — 

S.H.S. State 
Roumama 
Turkey . . 

Bulgaria . . 

Egypt 

Great Britain 
Germany . . 


Exports. 
MeMc Tons. 


1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

9,167 

8,825 

8.169 

3,918 

4,758 

4,628 

829 

1,006 

1,021 

592 

495 

426 

146 

153 

165 

73 

49 

35 

164 

180 

133 

371 

645 

627 

284 

409 

357 


It will be seen that the Balkans and Near East remain an important n^ket, 
but the purchasing power of those countnes is certainly not what it was 
before the war, and the discovery of new markets is consequently a pressing 
problem. Exports to Great Britain in 1924, 1925 and 1926 were substantially 
greater than the corresponding exports in 1909-13 from the whole Austro- 
Hungarian Empire (average 310 tons) and a alight advance has been made 
in China and Japan, but, on the whole, the problem has not yet been solved. 

In the carpet trade a considerable advance has been made by Czechoslovakia 
in developing external markets The exports of woollen carpets from the 
Austro-Hunganan Empire on the average m 1909-1913 amounted to some 
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379 metric tons, the principal destinations being United States 82 tons. 
Great Bntain 79 tons, France 25 tons. In 1924, 1925 and 1926 the exports 
from CzechoslovaJria were : — 


Total 

Total, excluding 
Austria and Hungary . . 
of which — 

Great Bntam 

U.S.A 

Netherlands 


1924. 

2,100 

1925. 

Metric Tons. 

2,075 

1926. 

2,074 

1,757 

1.685 

1,716 

812 

751 

654 

376 

349 

472 

195 

171 

135 


Poland. 


Pre-war Hussia is said to have possessed some 1,500,000 woollen and 
worsted spindles and some 51,000 looms, and to have lo^ some 1,000,000 
spmdles and 31,000 looms through the separation of Ptoland and the B^tic 
States. The bulk of these spindles and looms fell to Poland. Including 
machinery in the area acquired from Austria, the present territory of Poland 
is estimated to have possessed before the wax 586,000 woollen spmdles, 
552,000 worsted spindles and 23,000 looms. The number of operatives 
exceeded 50,000. Recent (post-war) particulars give the equipment of the 
Pohsh industry as 511,000 woollen spindles, 403,000 worsted spindles and 
17,200 looms. 

The wool textile industry has three principal centres, viz. : (1) Lodz, some 
70 imles south-west of Warsaw ; (2) Bialystok, some 100 miles north-east of 
Warsaw ; and (3) Bielsk and Bi^a, in Galicia. The mills at Lodz, as in 
other parts of Russian Poland, were considerably damaged during the war 
but have since been substantially restored, 

Lodz has a few large undertakings of a modem kind and a great number 
of small and very small undertakmgs. About half the wool worked before 
the war was of Russo-Polish origin, the use of this wool (which was largely 
of inferior quality) being encouraged by a tanH on imported raw wool. Since 
the war non-Russian wool has necessarily played a larger part. 

The wool textile industry of Poland since the war has been affected by 
the loss (for the time being at any rate) of the Russian market, which 
previously took a large part of the products of the industry of Ix)dz and 
Bialystok. Notwithstanding the extension of the Polish frontiers since 
the war and the separation of the Baltic States, the recovery of the Polish 
industry is probably to a certam extent dependent on the restoration of a 
market in present-day Russia or the discovery of alternative markets. 

The pre-war Russian Empire was a considerable purchaser of tops and 
yams, largely no doubt for consumption in the Polish mills. The ag^gate 
imports in 1913 amounted to 1,459 metnc tons of tops and 6,374 metric tons 
of 3 ranis. The prinapal source of supply was Germany (809 tons of tops and 
3,188 tons of j^ms) with Great Britain second (374 tons of tops and 2,698 
tons of yams). ExpoTts were insignificant. 

The imports of tops and 3 rams into Poland in 1924, 1925 and 1926 
were much smaller than the imports of 1913 into pre-war Russia. Tops 
averaged about 700 tons, mainly from France, Great Britaon, and Germany. 
Yams were over 1,000 tons, and though Great Bntain remained one of the 
principal suppliers (with Germany and Czechoslovakia) the quantity supplied 
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by this country fell short of the 1913 import into Russia by over 2,400 toiu. 
In the case of yarns a substantial export trade has grown up (2,657 tons in 
1924, 1,469 in 1925 and 1,486 tons in 1928), ^ceedmg the amount of the 
import trade. The bulk of the exported yam is consigned to Germany. 

The trade of Russia in 1913 in wool manufactures (other tha n carpets and 
hosiery) included 3,439jinetric tons of imports (over half from Germany) and 
608 tons of exports. 

The trade of Poland in the corresponding articles was, on the average of 19^, 
1925 and 1926, 528 metric tons of imports and 633 tons of exports. Details 
for the mdividual countries are not fully avaiiable, but it is known that 
imports continue to be largely from Germany. 


United States of America. 

The wool textile industry of the United States is largely concentrated m 
New England (where about 60 per cent, of the machinery is situated), and in 
the States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania (which together 
contain about 25 per cent, of the machinery). W^orsted production was 
established m the United States about the middle of the last century, and the 
industry generally is not of such long standing as in this country, or in Euro- 
pean countries like France and Germany, but it has developed rapidly under 
the shelter of a protective taiifi, and it now ranks next in size to that of the 
United Kingdom. 

The statistical data available regarding the industry are much fuller than 
those compiled in any European country. 

The following table shows the number of wage earners engaged in the 
industiy’ in 1899 and 1904, 1909, 1914, 1923, and 1925 the years for which 
statistical data will generally be given in this Sub-Section. 


Nwnber of wage-earners . (In thoi^sands ) . 


— 

1899. 

1904. 

1909. 

1914. 

1923. 

1925. 

Woollen goods . . 

68-9 

72-7 

52-2 

49-2 

72-4 

67-1 

Worsted goods . . 

57-0 

69-3 

111-0 

109-5 

122-2 

98-2 

Felt goods . . . . 

2-7 

3-3 

3-5 

4-0 

5-7 

5-1 

Carpets and rugs . . 

28-4 

33-2 

33-8 

31-3 

35-2 

33-9 

Wool shoddy 

— 

— 

1-9 

2-1 

2-1 

2-2 

Wool pulling 

0-5 

0-7 

0-6 

0-7 

0-7 

0-6 

Wool scouring . . 

0-7 

0-8 

1-1 

1-1 

1-5 

1-1 


158-2* 

180-0* 

203-6 

197-9 

239-8 

208-2 


• Excluding wool shoddy. 


The table shows that while the number of persons engaged in producing 
worsted goods is much greater than that in any other class, and increased 
by two thirds between 1899 and 1925, it actually declined between 1914 and 
1925 On the other hand, the number of persons making woollen goods 
declined substantially prior to 1914, but increased by over one-third between 
1914 and 1925. 
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While the number of persons engaged in the industry has been increasing, 
^e number of establishments has been diminishing, indicating an increase 
in the average size of establishment. The following table shows the number 
of establishments in the years mentioned above : — 


Number of Establishments. 



1899. 

1904. 

1909. 

1914. 

1923. 

1925. 

Woollen goods . . 

1,035 

792 

587 

501 

513 

503 

Worsted goods . . 

186 

226 

324 

298 

338 

329 

Felt goods 

36 

39 

43 

53 

53 

50 

Carpets and rugs 

133 

139 

139 

97 

79 

69 

Wool shoddy 

— 

— 

80 

64 

59 

68 

Wool pulling 

34 

34 

37 

34 

27 

23 

Wool scouring . . 

25 

27 

28 

24 

26 

25 

Total 

1,449* 

1,257* 

1,238 

1,071 

1,095 

1,067 


* Excluding Wool shoddy. 


The average size of woollen factories has increased since 1899 much more 
than that of worsted factories, but the average size of the latter is still 
much larger, the average number of persons employed in 1925 being 298 
for worsted, and 183 for woollen establishments. In the whole mdustry 
(excluding wool shoddy) the average number of employees per establishment 
was 206 in 1925 (as compared with 194 in 1914 and 109 in 1899). 

The mdustry includes one very large combination, unparalleled as regards 
size in any other country ; this is the American Woollen Company, which 
was formed in 1899 following a period of severe depression in the mdustry, 
and which now possesses about 750,000 spindles and 9,800 looms. The 
company is said to be almost alone among American wool textile concerns in 
possessing a research department. 

One of the factors favouimg the large average size of estabHshments in lie 
United States is no doubt the extent to which the standardisation of fabrics 
has been carried in that country. This has been promoted by the fact that 
production is almost exclusively for anintemal market, and by the widespread 
habit of buying ready-made clothing. There is thus a relatively great demand 
for standai^sed kinds of goods, and such cloths (which so far as raw matenal 
and texture are concerned may be of high grade) are manufactured by large 
American mills in vast quantities. 

Another distinctive feature of the industry in America is the closer relation 
between the various processes in the worsted section than is common m this 
country or on the Continent of Europe. This is due to the worsted section 
having been origmally organised in America on integrated lines , and, though 
a tendency towards sectionalisation subsequently developed, this has not 
yet been carried as far as in other European countries It may be mentioned 
that the American worsted industry is based mainly on the Bradford S3^tem 
of combmg, although the French system is followed in a few large mills. 
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The following table shows the extent of the equipment of the American 
wool textile industry in the selected years : — 


Year. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combe. 

Woollen. 

Spindles. 

Worsted. 

Total, 

Wool- 
len and Carpet 
Wor- andRug 
sted Looms. 
Looms. 

1899 .. 

6,605 

1,451 

2,031,028 

1,325,255 

3.356,283 

63,447 

10,896 

1904 .. 

6,142 

1,549 

2,280,042 

1,630,643 

3,910,685 

66,293 

11,692 

1909 . . 

5,555 

2,120 

2,022,454 

2,398,496 

4.420.950 

73,268 

11,943 

1914 . . 

5,382 

2,425 

1,914,691 

3,010,145 

4,924,836 

76,789 

9,852 

1919 . . 

5,835 

2,294 

2,201,666 

2,988,855 

5,190.521 

77,338 

8,157 

1926 .. 

7,256 

2,790 

2,401,131* 

2,711,807* 

5.112,938* 

81,302 

9,596 


* Excluding doubling and twis ting spindles. The number of these in 1919 
was 796,484, of which 90,733 were woollen spindles and 705,701 worsted 
spindles. The division of the aggregate nnmber of spindles in 1926 between 
woollen and worsted is partially esti^ted. 


The growth of the equipment over the whole period has been substantial. 
Since 1914 the number of spindles and looms have increased considerably. 
An increase has also taken place in the number of combs ; and in this 
connection it is significant to observe that the imports of tops in post-war 
years have been o^y a small fraction of the amount entered for consumption 
immediately before the wax. It appears, therefore, that the industry has 
become more self-sufficing ; and it may be noted in the same connection that 
there has been a declme in the imports of yam in post- war compared with 
pre-war times. During the same period there has been a great increase in 
the tariff rates on tops and yams, which amounted to about 16 per cent, ad 
valorem in 1914 and 65 per cent, in 1926. 

The production of some of the principal products as shown by the Census 
of Manufactures may next be given. 


Output in Thousands of Square Yards, 

1899. 1904 1909. 1914. 1923. 1925. 

Suitings, dress goods. 

Overcoatings and 

goaJangs— 354,300 413,948 492,841 455,044 512,139 460,922 


All wool woollen 
All wool worsted 
Wool and cotton 
mixed 

Cotton warp wool- 
len 

Cotton warp wor- 
sted 

Flannels for under- 
wear (all wool) 
Flannels for under- 
wear (cotton 
mixed) 


86,622 113,773 
112,623 127,079 
48,032 52,167 

48,575 54,940 

58,448 65,989 

9,325 8,710 

6,217 7,274 


84,642 90,950 

226,111 222,421 
27,519 31,400 

60,236 53,510 

94,333 56,763 

3,856 2,176 

7,064 4,996 


172,028 153,323 
210,988 179,163 
24,732 26,124 

63,203 60,933 

41,188 41,379 

2,843 672 

3,777 999 
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Outpi4t in Thousands of Squcare Yards. — contmued. 



1899. 

1904. 

1909. 

1914. 

1923. 

1925. 

Domett fiannels 

4,555 

4,286 

4,572 

16.092 

6,155 

7,206 

and shirtings 







Satinets and Lin- 

13,052 

22,339 

5,102 

8,415 

6,107 

11,877 

seys 

Blankets, all wool 

5,454 

7,316 

5,138 

6,490 

11,872 

11,084 

Carpets and rugs 

76,410 

82,671 

81,219 

66,340 

83,242 

72,100 


This table shows that while production in some of the smaller categories has 
been declining, the output generally greatiy incr^ised. The figures confirm 
the indications of the tables given ali^ve t^t since 1914 the woollen section 
of the industry has made a great advance, while the worsted section has 
declined. They are also in hannony with British experience that the demand 
for pure worsteds has been better than for mixed worsteds. , 

Duri^ the last few years, the industry has been working considerably 
below its productive capacity. Thus, of wide looms 19 per cent, were idle 
in 1923, 30 per cent, in 1924 and 1925, and 40 per cent, in 1^6. 

According to a recent work by an American author* a gradual improvement 
in the quality of American production has been taking ;^ace since the middle 
90 's as the result of urban concentration in America, rising wealth, and 
increased tariff rates. The production of high-grade goods now represents,, 
perhaps, 15 to 20 per cent, of the total production of doth ; and Americani 
production now extends to practically every variety of goods. 

In spite, however, of the increase in quantity and improvement in quality 
of American wool textile products, and the increase in tariff rates on fully 
manufactured goods from 35 per cent, ad valorem in 1914 to about 68 per 
cent, in 1926, the imports of such goods (whilo small rdatively to the total 
domestic production) are still considerable, as will be seen from the following 
table. The figures m the tal^e are, to some extent, approximate as, owing 
to changes of classification and of the unit of enumeration, the quantities are 
based partly on estimates. 


Imports of Woven Fabrics {Woollen and Worsted^. 


— 

Average of 
1909-10 
to 1913-14. 

Year 

1924. 

Year 

1925. 

Year 

1926. 

Total . . . . . a 

MIU. lb. 
13-5 

Mm. lb. 
11-9 

Mill. lb. 
10*5 

Mm. lb. 
10-3 

From United Kingdom 

7*9 

9*4 

8*0 

7*9 

France 

2*2 

0-8 

0*9 

0*6 

Belgium 

0*6 

0-2 

0*2 

0*3 

Germany 

2*5 

1-2 

1*0 

1*0 

Other countries 

0*3 

0*3 

0*4 

0*5 


It will be seen that while total imports of fabrics declined, imports from the 
United Kingdom were somewhat greater and represented about four-fifths 
of the total. In view of the very heavy tariff rates in force, it seems probable 
that these imports consist mainly of goods which, by reason of their high 
quality or spedal character, meet a demand which cannot be supplied by the 
American industry. 


♦ The American Wool Manufacture, by A. H. Cole, Harvard University 
Press, 1926, Vol. II, p. 175, etc. 
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Similar reasons probably explain the latige increase which h^ taken 
place in the imports ot carpets and carpeting, as shown in the following table, 
since the increase is particularly marked in the case of carpets from C h i n a, 
Persia and India, with their distinctive designs. 


Imports of Carpets and Carpeting, {Thousands of Square Yards,) 


^ - ~ J ~ ^ 

Average of 
1909-10 to 

Year 

Year 

Year 


19ia-14. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Total 

1,042 

2,804 

2,939 

3,292 

From United Kingdom 

152 

415 

342 

424 

Czechoslovakia 

29* 

121 

119 

213 

Germany 

20 

149 

128 

no 

Turkey in Europe 

334 

254 

226 

208 

Turkey in Asia 

94 

46 

112 

192 

British India . . 

34 

192 

251 

214 

China . . 

6 

711 

685 

671 

Persia . . 

305 

591 

652 

888 


* Austria-Hungary. 


The American wool textile industry markets its goods almost exclusively 
in the United States, and the extent to which the industry is a product of the 
tariff and is still substantially dependent on it is shown by the impossibility 
of maintaining any considerable export trade in wool testes. During the 
war, indeed, a large export was developed, the American Woollen Company 
organising a subsidiary undertaking to market its products abroad ; but 
after the war it became increasingly dear that it was impossible to compete 
successfully with foreign rivals, and the export organisation mentioned above 
was wound up in 1921 . The aggregate value of American wool textile manu- 
&ctures (induding carpets but exduding hosiery and apparel) exported 
in 1926 was no more than 2,206,000 dels., while the value of imported goods 
was 44,550,000 dola. The exports are sent largely to Cuba and the West 
Indies, Mexico, Canada and the Philippine Islands. 


Caniida. 

The manufacture of wool textiles in Canada, which originated in the handi- 
craft industry introduced by the early French settlers, has made considerable 
progress as a factory industry, but it still remains necessary for the country 
to import large quantities of wool textile products. The course of the 
industry, both before Emd since the war, has been subject to severe 
fluctua&ns. Thus a serious depression after 1899 put a substantial 
amount of madiincry out of operation, though the quantity of machinery in 
the industry subsequently increased again, helped as it was by a substantial 
tariff on imported maniffactures. As a result of the new equipment and 
enlargements made possible by using the profits of the war period, the industry 
by 1922 was lar^ r and better equipped than it had been before the war. 
Smee that time further fluctuations have occurred which have reduced the 
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amount of machinery in operation. The follOTnng table relates to the equip- 
ment of the mills in operation in various years : — 


Year. 

Sets of 
Cards. 

• Combiner 

^ SpindJes. 


’ Looms. 

Machinery » „ „ 

Woollen. " 

■ Worsted. 

Total. 

1885 .. 

515 

— — 

, — 

107,870 

1,885 

1910 ., 

224 

— — 

— 

— 

1,154 

1920 .. 

402 

22 133,288 

27,178 

165,798 

1,869 

1922 

433 

27 142,105 

87,826 

229,931 

2,045 

1924 

413 

36 111,448 

; 59,886 

171,334 

1,766 


In the figures for looms two narrow looms have been taken as equivalent to 
one broad loom. 


The devel^ment of the worsted branch since 1920 is noteworthy, and the 
figures also indicate a growth of weaving since 1910. 

The results of these developments, coupled with the lack of expansion in 
demand, have been that, comparing post-war (average of 1^4-25 to 1926-27) 
with pre-war years (191S-14), imports of tops have imdoubtedly increased 
(though figures as to pre-war imports into Can^a are lacking) ; and imports of 
yam and cloth have diminished. These changes mainly affect Great Britain, 
smce in practically every branch of wool textile imports, goods from this 
country predominate over imports from all other sources combined. This is 
clearly shown by the following table. The import statistics for tissues do not 
yield comparable figures of quantities ; but, as the value of the imports in 
the post-war years was only 50 per cent, higher than in 1913-14 (24 • 3 million 
dollars as against 16*3 millions), it may be assumed that the quantities were 
lower. 

Imports into Canada, 


Wool Tops 

Of which 

from United Kingdom 
United States 
Australia 
France 

Woollen and worsted yams . . 

Of which 

from United Kingdom 
United States 
France 

Woollen and worsted tissi*es . • 

Of which 

from United Kingdom 
United States 
Frande 


1913-14. 
Th, lb. 

Informa- 

tion 

not 

avail- 

able 

4,529 

1924-25. 
Th, 1b. 
5,164 

1925-26. 
Th, lb, 
5,572 

1926-27. 
Th, lb, 
7,472 

4,317 
253 
393 
' 124 

2,879 

5,085 

145 

155 

172^ 

2,847 

6,588 

323 

210 

278 

3,581 

4,366 

2,732 

2,729 

3,376 

27 

22 

40 

23 

43 

114 

72 

152 

Th, dol. 

Jh, dol. 

Th. dol. 

Th. dol. 

16,269 

24,404 

23,385 

26,343 

14,488 

20,274 

19,586 

21,353 

306 

671 

634 

522 

996 . 

3,030 

2.577 

3,429. 
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Imports into Ca9MEda.-^ontinu6d. 




i9ia-i4. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 


Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Pairs. 

Blankets 

60,714 

148,727 

125,429 

143,359 

Of which 

from United Kingdom 

46,608 

136,893 

109,306 

127,359 

United States • • 

6,069 

11,262 

11,302 

11,401 


Th. dol. 

Th. doh 

Th. dot. 

Th. dol. 

Carpets, tapestry and velvet . • 

1,142 

820 

816 

930 

Of which 

from United Kingdom 

1,103 

672 

643 

681 

United States 

12 

73 

51 

58 

Oriental carpets, handrwoven 

squares and hearth rugs . • 

1,396 

1,066 

977 

1,251 

Of which 

from Umted Kingdom 

1,149 

471 

379 

571 

United States 

63 

107 

92 

98 

The United Kingdom enjoys a 

preferential tariff in trade with 

Canada. 


Under tiua the ad valorem duty on wool manufactures, other than tops and 
yams, was 25 per cent, in 1926, compared with 30 per cent, in 1914. The 
gener^ taiifE was 35 'per cent, in both years, and there was an intermediate 
tarifi in 1926 of 29i per cent. By a Ftanco-Oanadian Convention which came 
into operation in 1923, superseding a Convention of 1907, Ftench goods to 
which the Intermediate Tariff had been applied smce 1907 were in addition 
granted a further discount in many cases of 10 or 15 per cent, from the duties 
so leviable. These Convention rates, which affected some important classes 
of wool textiles, have siace been extended to goods from other countries 
enjoying most favoured nation treatment. As a partial set off, a discount of 
10 per cent, of the duty leviable was granted to Bntish goods entitled to 
enter under the British Preferential Tariff, provided such goods were subject 
to a duty exceeding 15 per cent, ad valorem. 


AnstraliA. 


The manufactuTB of woollens and tweeds was carried on to a small but 
increasing extent for many years before the war, and woolcombing was also 
carried on for some years before the war. The wool textile industry was 
markedly stimulated owing to the scarcity and high price of imported goods 
dunng and immediately after the war, and a number of new mills were 
establ^ed. In this development British firms played no small part. The 
following statistics illustrate the advance made in comparison with 1913 : 






Production. 


Year, 

Number 

of 

Factories. 

Number 

of 

Employees 

Tweed 

and 

Qoth. 

Thousand 

Yards. 

Flannel. 

Thousand 

Yards. 

Blankets, 
Shawls 
and Rugs. 
Thousands. 

1913 . . 

22 

3,090 

2,750 

5,565 

880 

1926-26 

50 

8,735 

5,993 

6,172 

937 


fi™ mai^y situated in Victoria and New South Walea, and the 
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Follow^ the wax the AustraJian industry felt the effects of renewed 
competition from imported woollen and worsted goods. Production of tweed 
and cloth reached a maximum of 6,350,000 yards m 1920-21, flannel a maxi- 
mum of 7,829,000 yards in 1922-23, and blanloets, etc., a maximum of 1,206,000 
in 1923-24. In 1921, and again in 1926, the rates of duty were sharply 
increased, particularly in the case of woollen and worsted piece goods of kinds 
which are made in Australia. Before the war, wool piece goods were subject 
to a General Tariff of 30 per cent., and a Bnti^ Preferential Tariff of 25 per 
cent. The Customs Tariff, 192 1, provided for a general tariff of 45 per cent., an 
intermediate tariff of 40 per cent., and a Briti^ Preferential Tariff of 30 per 
cent. The Tariff of 1926 provi^ that piece goods (other than flannel) 

ordinanly used in the manufacture of outer clothing for human wear and 
weighing more than 6^02. per square yard — the invoice selling value of 
which does not exceed the equivalent of 3s. Ad. per square y^ " — are to be 
subject, in addition to the ad valorem rates of the 1921 tariff, to a specdflc 
duty flxed at 2.s. per square yard under the General Tariff, Is. 3d. under the 
Intermediate Taim, and Is. under the British Preferential Tariff. Thus 
piece goods of this class invoiced at 35. Ad. pay in the aggregate 60 per cent., 
ad valorem under the British Preferential Tariff, and cheaper goods pay a still 
higher percentage. Piece goods of a class or kind not produced in Aus- 
tralia ** are liable to a General Tariff of 25 per cent., an Intermediate Tariff 
of 20 per cent., and a British Preferential Tariff of 15 per cent. Other piece 
goods are liable to respective rates of 50 per cent., 45 per cent., and 35 per 
cent. 

The Tariff on wool yams was also heavily increased in 1923 and 1926. 
Before the war there was a General Tariff of 10 per cent., and a Preferential 
Tariff of 5 per cent., ad valorem. The 1926 rates are 35 per cent., 30 per cent., 
and 20 per cent, respectively. The Preferential Tariff rates on blankets and 
carpets remain at the pre-war level, namely 25 per cent, and 10 per cent, 
respectively. 

These tariff increases appear to have stimulated production in Australia 
and to have checked the import of woollen goods and yams. 

Apart from Australian competition, British exporters of wool textile goods 
to the Australian market neither met before the war nor meet at the present 
time, broa^y speaking, any serious competition from other manufacturing 
countries. During the five years 1909-13 the United Kingdom furnished in 
value some 85 per cent of tiie piece goods, some 94 per cent, of the yams 
and some 72 per cent, of the flarmels imported into Australia ; and in 1925-26 
the corresponding figmes were 93 per cent., 100 per cent., and 90 per cent. 
The only substantial import in the latter year from countries other than the 
United Kingdom was of certain kinds of piece goods from France. 

The Australian Trade Accounts do not show quantities of wool textile 
goods imported. The exports of wool textiles from the United Kingdom to 
Australia in 190^13, and in 1924 to 1926 (or 1927) are shown in the tables on 
pages 191, 194, 197 and 198, and it will be seen that while the export of yams 
and of carpets and rugs increased, exports of woollen and worsted tissues, 
flaTinftlfl and delaines and blankets declined. This ffdling-off may be partly 
explained by increased Tnanufactniing in Australia. 

Australia does not export wool textile products to a substantial amount, 
with the exception of tops. Under the Bounties Act, 1907, bounties to the 
aggregate amount of ;fl0,000 per annum were payable on exports of tops, 
and any unexpended sum was earned forward to subsequent years The 
boimty paid was at first l\d. per lb., and subsequently Id. ; and with this 
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stimulus a considerable trade sprang up. Exports of tops grew rapidly from 
496,500 lb. in 1909 to 8,562.000 lb. in 1918. 5,000.000 lb. in 1928-1924. 
4, 100,000 lb. in 1924-25 and 6,000,000 lb. in 1925-26. The bulk of the exports 
go to Japan, with small quantities to the United Kingdom, Caimda, 
Belgium. Since the war, the bounty on tops has been withdrawn. 


Ifew Zealand. 

like Australia, New Zealand had a few wool textile mills before the war. 
Production expa^ed during and immediately after the war, but has since 
fallen and is in some branches below the pre-war level. 


— 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Em- 

ployees. 



Production. 



Tweed. 

Th. 

Yds. 

Flannd. Blankets 
Th. Th. 

Yds. Pairs. 

Rugs 

and 

Shawls. 

Th. 

Yam. 

Th. 

Lbs. 

1905 .. 

10 

1,549 

1,300 

1,368 

60 

24 

259 

1910 .. 

11 

1,410 

1,161 

1,141 

67 

49 

260 

1925-26 

12 

2,826 

990 

1,073 

128 

71 

472 


The production of tweed and flannel in 1925-26 was considerably below the 
maximum post-war production, viz., 1,648,000 yards of tweed in 1920-21* 
and 1,527,000 yards of flannel in 1921^23. 

Before the war wool textiles were liable to a uniform import duty of 20 per 
cent. Since 1921 there has been a General Tariff of 35 per cent., an Inter- 
mediate Tariff of 30 per cent., and a British Preferential Tariff of 20 per cent. 
The ad valorem rate of du^ on British goods is, therefore, the same as before 
the war ; while, in addition, a preference has been accorded by raising the 
duty on imports from other coontries. 

Ndther before the war nor during the past few years have British wool 
textile imports into New Zealand met witii serious competition from other 
imports. The exports of wool textile products from the United Kingdom to- 
New Zealand in 1909-13 and in 1924 to 1926 (or 1927) axe shown in the tables, 
on pages 194-8, and, as m the case of Australia, the figures show expansion 
in exports of yams and of carpets and rugs, but a substantial falling-off m 
exports of woollen and worsted tissues, flannels and delaines and blankets. 


IJzlion of South Africa. 

Apart from its p<^tion as a producer and exporter of raw wool {see page 240) 
and mohair,^ the importance of the Union of South Africa in the wool textile 
trade is mainly that of a consumer of imported manufactures. The local 
manufacturing indufltry is at present undeveloped. 
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The import statistics show values, but not quantities. The figures for 
1924, 1925 and 1926 are su mma rised, together with the averaged results for 
1909-13, in the following table, the main feature j of which are discussed 
on p. 225. 


ValiAe of ImpofU into Union of SotUh Africa. 


1909-13 

Average. 


1924. 


1925. 1926. 


Cloth a/nd Piece Goods — 
From United Kingdom 
Belgium . . 

France . . 
Germany. . 
Netherlands 
Italy 

Austria-Hungary 
Czechoaloval^ . . 
Other countries . . 

Total . . 


Blankets — 

From United Kingdom 
Belgium . , 

France . . 
Germany. . 

Italy 

Other countries . . 

Total . . 

Woollen Shawls — 

From United Kingdom 
Germany.. 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 
Czechoslovalaa . . 
Other countries . . 

Total . . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

272,603 

749.551 

855,199 

1,055,756 

536 

3.357 

7,838 

14,322 

21,178 

39,833 

34,745 

68,288 

14,928 

1,478 

4,218 

12,671 

1,288 

12.294 

14,046 

18,276 

547 

1,812 

11,023 

20,029 

227 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,632 

9,309 

17,929 

1,749 

3,553 

6,292 

2,654 


313,056 

813,510 

942,670 

1.209.827 

320,815 

376,305 

304,147 

386,455 

2,309 

5,496 

3,327 

1,663 

2,852 

12,290 

18,397 

28,117 

12,300 

12,392 

16,902 

47,572 

9,234 

30,316 

19,415 

19,952 

1,569 

8,697 

6,073 

6,537 

349,079 

445,496 

368,261 

490,296 

46,498 

56,893 

35,978 

12,683 

10,096 

2,508 

3,292 

2,417 

1,035' 

15,910 

10,030 

960 

524 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,751 

3,270 

870 

840 

1,587 

902 

743 

58.993 

78,649 

53,472 

17,673 


India. 

Apart from caxpets and rugs the Indian manufacturing mdustry is small. 
In rile whole of India, including the Native States, there were in 1925 six- 
teen mills containing ^,000 spindles and 2,000 looms, and employing some 
6,800 persons. These figures show an advance upon 1914, when there were 
seven mills with 40,900 spindles and 1,200 looms, employing 4,700 persons. 
Various classes of woollen and worsted goods are made and some of ihe mills 
manufacture blankets. Apart from the machine-using mdustry, there is a 
considerable handicraft industry, both spinning and weaving ; and the carpet 
industry is mainly a handicraft indust^. 
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Tniiia is a large importer of woollen and worsted mamifactures, and an 
escporter of carpets. The f611o\nn£ figuroa enable a oornparison to be made 
of the volume of trade during the mre fiscal years immediately preceding the 
war and in the three completed fiscal years to March, 1927 : — 


Imports into India in Years ending 81sf March. 



1909-10 

to 

1913-14. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27 


Average. 
Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

Yam and Knitting Wool — 
Ftom United Kingdom 

171 

524 

476 

568 

Geimany. • • • 

573 

304 

401 

807 

France . . 

35 

39 

72 

78 

f 

1 

78 

1-8* 

2-9* 

2-3 

Czechoslovakia . . 

— 

— 

10 

22 

Other countries . . 

30 

14-2 

76 

68 

Total .. 

877 

883 

1,038 

1,040 

Piece Goods — 

Th.yd. 

Th.yd. 

Th.yd. 

Th.yd. 

From Umted Kingdom 

15.189 

6,015 

5.282 

5,983 

Germany, , , . 

4.958 

1,036 

978 

1,393 

Netherlands 

176 

165 

155 

173 

Belgium . . 

135 

511 

1,253 

727 

France . . 

1.238 

1.328 

1.902 

2,237 

Italy 

114 

1,678 

2.854 

3.575 

Austria-Hungary 

500 

4* 

8* 

5* 

Czechoslovakia . . 

— 

11 

15 

42 

Japan 

5 

1.048 

2.061 

1,230 

Other countnes . . 

105 

75 

68 

60 

Total .. 

22.420 

11,871 

14.576 

15,425 

Shawls — Thousands. 

Thousands. 

TJumsands. 

Thousands. 

From United Kangdom 

220 

168 

171 

173 

Germany, . 

1.299 

176 

234 

861 

France . . 

20 

5 

22 

36 

Italy 

17 

59 

119 

358 

Austria-Hungary 

100 

— 


— 

Czechoslovalra .. 

— 

1 

3 

1 

Other countnes 

12 

11 

21 

50 

Total .. 

1.668 

420 

570 

979' 


Carpets and Rugs— Th. B>. Th. lb. Th. lb. Th. ft. 

From United Kingdom 949 336 485 330 

Germany.. ..164 12 50 63 

Italy .. .. 210 212 708 1,351 

Persia .... 30 35 67 100 

Other countries . . 47 29 71 50 

Total .. 1,400 624 1,381 1,894 

* Austria only. 
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Imports into India in Years ending 31st continued. 

190^10 

to 


191&-14. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Average. 

Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

Other Sorts of Manufachtres 
(excluding hosiery and braids ) — 

From United Kingdom 896 

982 

974 

665 

Germany. . .. 119 

79 

S98 

594 

Ftance . . . . 133 

32 

76 

99 

Italy . . . . 18 

25 

107 

189 

Other countries . . 40 

32 

80 

100 

Total . . 1,206 

1,150 

1,635 

1,647 


Exports of Carpets arid Rugs from India. 

Th. a. Th. lb. Th. lb. 

Th. lb. 

To United Kingdom 

1,532 

3,958 

2,113 

2,134 

United States . . 

103 

751 

907 

870 

Other countries 

140 

1,001 

856 

842 

Total .. 

1,775 

5,710 

3,876 

3,846 


So far as imports are concerned, the main features shown by the above 
figures are discussed on page 226. 

Features of the export trade m carpets and rugs are the smaller proportion 
of shipments to the United Kingdom, and the large increase in shipments to 
the United States and elsewhere. It is probable that gc^s which would 
ordiiuuily before the war have come to this coimtry for distribution are to- 
an increased extent shipped direct to the consuming countries. 


Japan. 

A considerable wool textile industry has grown up, largely since 1913- 
Following the establishment by the Government inany years ago of an ex- 
perimental plant to weave heavy cloths for uniforms, sevei^ privately 
controlled factories were set up for the same purpose and production extended 
, gradually before the war to other sections. At the present time the principal 
product is a light woollen fabric generally described as muslin from the nature- 
of the weave The retained imports of raw wool increased from an average- 
of 10 million lbs. in the years just before the war to 59 milhon lbs. on the 
average of 1921-26 ; and there has been a marked expansion also in imports 
of tops (from 3,500 metric tons to about 5,000, mainly from the United 
Kingdom and Australia) and yams (from 2,300 to 7,500 metric tons, mainly 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France). 

The expansion of demand, consequent upon the mcreasmg adoption of 
European clothing, has outstripped the growth of the home output of manu- 
factured goods, and consequently imports have nsen m recent years ^e 
British export statistics suggest that flannels and delaines are an exception, 
since the quantity sent to Japan fell from some 587,000 square yards m 
1909-13 to 42,500 square yards in 1926. Japanese goods are, to some extent,, 
exported to China, where the use of European clothing is also expanding. 
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Being concentrated in and around Tokyo, the Japanese mills suffered 
severely from the earthquake of Septemb^, 1923, seven out of eighteen 
important mills being damaged or destroyed. The damage has, however, 
bem repaired, and at the end of 1924 there was said to be more machinery 
(particidarly combing machinery) in the country than before the disaster. 
The machinery at the latter date included 500,000 woollen mule spindles, 
410,000 worst^ spindles (60,000 of the type used m Bradford and 350,000 
mule spindles as u^ in France) and 500 combs, 80 of the type used in Bradford 
and 420 continental. 


Imports and exports in 1909-13 and m 

1924, 1925 and 1926 

were as 

follows : — 


1909-13. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Th. 

Th, 

Th, 

Th. 


sq. yd. 

sq, yd. 

sq. yd. 

sq. yd. 

Imports — 

Tissues : 

Returned by quantity 

throughout 

. . 12,396 

35,513 

26,193 

14,763 


Th, yen. 

Th,yen, 

Th, yen. 

Th, yen. 

Value thereof . . 

9,326 

59,342 

56,704 

28,128 

Returned by value only 

2,484 

2,305 

778 

1,096 

Total value of tissues 

.. 11,810 

61,647 

57,482 

29,224 

Exports — 

Th, 

Th, 

Th, 

Th, 

Tissues : 

lin, yd. 

Un, yd. 

lin. yd. 

lin, yd. 

Mousseliue of wool . . 

619 

1,659 

2,650 

2,117 


Th, yen. 

Th, yen. 

Th. yen. 

Th,yen, 

Value thereof , . 

203 

1,592 

2,739 

2,063 

Other tissues returned 
value only . . 

by 

289 

795 

959 

1,069 

Total value of tissues 

492 

2,387 

3,698 

3,132 


The value of the yen at par of exchange is 2s. O^d., but the currency has been 
depreciated since the wax, and the average value of the yen was 22 -44^. ' 
in 1924, 20*4 Id. in 1925 and 23‘30d. in 1926. 


Imports of tissues are further analysed according to sources in the following 



1909-13. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Tissues 

Th, yen. 

Th, yen. 

Tk. yen. 

Th, yen. 

,, 11,810 

61,647 

57,482 

29,224 

From United Kingdom 

7,849 

58,987 

53,911 

25,979 

Germany,. 

2,644 

1,164 

1,305 

2,017 

France , . 

304 

684 

1,414 

696 


Comments on these figures will be found on page 227. 
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Arsentma. 

A small wool textile industry has existed for a good many years, and this 
industry in common with others was stimulated 1^ the war. Nevertheless, 
the local industry produces only a small part of the requirements, its output 
being mainly heavy cashmeres for snen's and women's suitings, uniform 
cloths for the army, navy and police, and blanlcets . The industry is protected 
by a tariff, which, reckoned on an od vaicrem basis, was in 192$ somewhat 
lower than before the war. 

Imports of some of the principal itenas analysed by sources are ^own 
below for 1909-13 (average) 1924, 1925 and 1926; and comments on the 
figures will be found on page 228. 




In Metric Tons. 



1909-13. 

Average. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Woollen and Worsted Yams 





[pure and mixed ) — 

From United Kingdom 

97 

18 

38 

30' 

Germany . . 

121 

66 

66 

53 

Belgium . . 

156 

267 

379 

256 

France 

136 

132 

168 

271 

• Italy 

234 

228 

308 

278 

Other countries . . 

41 

74 

103 

106 

Total . . 

785 

785 

1,062 

994 


Woollen and Worsted Cloths 


{j^ure and mixed ) — 

TT_*j ] 3 


From United Kingdom 

2,693 

2,227 

2,106 

2,117 

Germany . . 

743 

200 

205 

276 

Belgium 

141 

195 

198 

243 

France 

454 

755 

683 

867 

Italy 

Spam 

149 

146 

244 

307 

34 

207 

199 

86 

Other countries . • 

17 

134 

100 

93 

Total • . 

4,231 

3,864 

3,735 

• 3,989 


Pile Tissttes [including Pile 


Carpets ) — 


From United Kingdom 

419 

264 

227 

245 

Germany . . 

120 

55 

44 

66 

France 

97 

44 

48 

58 

Other countries . . 

56 

36 

28 

68 

Total . • 

692 

399 

347 

437 


Bntish trade is said to be predominant in men's suitmgs, etc., but ladies' 
dress goods are largely obtained from France and Germany. 
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APPENDIX 8. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

TABLE L 

Geographical distribution of the Persons engaged in the Wool Textile Industry 
in Great Britain according to the Census of 1921. 


(a) Woollen and Worsted. 



Woollen Alaniif acture. 

Wonted BCannfooture. 

Woollen and Wonted 
liCanniactuxe. 


Mala 

Femalea 

Total. 

Mala. 

Femala 

Total. 

Moles. 

Femala 

Total. 

t 

1 

1 

1 

8 

59,251 

58,976 

118,227 

48,754 

72,354 

119,108 

106,006 

131,330 

237.336 

Sootiand 

8,806 

12,126 

20,981 

376 

1,050 

1,426 

9,182 

13,173 

22,357 

Gnat Britain . 

68,057 

71,101 

189,158 

47,130 

78,404 

120,534 

115,187 

144,505 

259,692 

Of ivfalch : 

Wat Ridliu and 

46,924 

47,654 

94,678 

44,066 

68,320 

112,876 

90,980 

115,974 

206,954 

City of Yoik. 

Lancflahira . . 

4.770 

3,687 

8,457 

138 

187 

820 

4,003 

3,874 

8,777 

Somenetshli^ GIou- 

2,649 

8,077 

5,728 

18 

13 

31 

2,667 

3,090 

6.757 

caterahlro and 

WBta 

Lfllcaatanlilie .. 

200 

286 

486 

932 

1,763 

2,695 

1,132 

2,049 

3,181 

Oxfordshire 

585 

549 

1,184 

16 

S 

19 

601 

652 

1,153 

Pmbla 

1,048 

1,050 

2,098 

11 

4 

15 

1,059 

1,054 

2;U3 

Koxbnigh . . 

1,069 

989 

2,058 

26 

13 

39 

1,096 

1,002 

2,097 

SalldEk 

2,435 

2,448 

4,888 

1 



2,436 

2,448 

4,884 


(b) Carpets and Rugs. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

England and Wales 

7,794 

9.275 

17,069 

Scotland 

2,134 

4.422 

6,556 

Great Britain 

9,928 

13,697 

23,625 

Of which — 

Worcestershire (including Kidder- 
minster) 

3.232 

3,713 

6,945 

West Riding and Qty of York .. 

3,097 

3,870 

6,967 

Glasgow 

872 

2,045 

2,917 
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TABLE 2. 


Number of Persons in the Woollen and Worsted Industry in Great Britain 
{excluding carpets and rugs), 1851-1921. 



Year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1651 



141,500 

112,500 

254,000 

1861 



122,000 

113,000 

235,000 

1871 



123,500 

139,500 

263.000 

1881 



111,000 

141,000 

252,000 

1891 



121,500 

153,500 

275,000 

1901 



97,000 

138,000 

235,000 

1911 



105,500 

142.500 

248,000 

1911 

.. 


118,000 

143,000 

261,000 

1921 



115,000 

145,000 

260,000 


In the above table the figures for 1851, 1861 and 1871 are estimates. The 
classification adopted in the censuseg for those years was somewhat wider 
than in the subsequent censuses prior to 1921, and the figures shown in the 
table have been obtained by reducing the census figures proportionally to 
the reduction efiected throu^ the new classification adopted for 1881. 

For the year 1911 two sets of figures are shown, the first being comparable 
with the figures for the earlier years, and the second being comparaWe with 
the figures for 1921, in which year a further new classification was employed. 

The inclusion of Ireland would raise the figures given in the table by 2 or 
3 per cent. 

For particulars as to numbers insured under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts in the years 1923-27, see page 307. 
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TABLE 3. 

Number of persons employed in Woollen and Worsted Factories in the United 

Kingdom, 183&-1907. 


{Based on offiddl returns obtained from textile factories,) 



Year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1839 .. 



41,952 

44,459 

86,411 

1847 .. 



59,209 

66,375 

125,584 

1850 .. 



71,882 

82,298 

154,180 

1856 



75,600 

91,279 

166,885 

1862 .. 



81,255 

91,791 

173,046 

1870 .. 



108,143* 

130, 360* 

238,503* 

1874 .. 



125,338 

154,795 

280,133 

1878 .. 



116,156 

154,192 

270.348 

1885 .. 



124,602 

157,653 

282.255 

1890 .. 



131,543 

170,013 

301,556 

1896 .. 



121.451 

162,990 

284.441 

1898 .. 



106,207 

150,218 

256,425 

1901 .. 



106,598 

153,311 

259,909 

1904 .. 



108,998 

152,803 

263,801 

1907 .. 



108,838 

152,354 

261,192 


• Figures for 1870 and subsequent years include numbers employed in 
^ddy factones. These comprised 1,906 males and 1,910 females m 1870. 


The figures for -wxx^llen and worsted factories separately so far as they are 
available are as follows : — 


Woollen Factories. Worsted Factories, 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1839 

. . 33.259 

21,520 

54,779 

’8,693 

22,939 

31,632 

1847 

. . 43,913 

29,493 

76.406 

15,296 

36,882 

52.178 

1850 

. . 44.765 

29,678 

74.443 

27,117 

52,620 

79,73? 

1856 

. . 45.583 

33,508 

79,091 

30,023 

57,771 

87,794 

1862 

. . 49,754 

37,229 

86,983 

31,501 

54.562 

86.063 

1870 

. . 65,049* 

63.897* 

128.946* 

43,094 

66,463 

109,557 

1874 

. . 68,288 

69,748 

138,036 

57,050 

85,047 

142,097 

1878 

. . 66.443 

72.980 

139,423 

49,713 

81.212 

130,925 

1885 

. . 69.277 

74,748 

144,025 

55.325 

82,905 

138,230 

1890 

. . 72.292 

80,940 

153,232 

59,251 

89,073 

148,324 

1896 

. . 65,781 

76.210 

141,991 

55,670 

86,780 

142,450 

1897 

. . 60,258 

70,051 

130,311 

51,018 

84,415 

135,433 

1898 

. . 58,080 

67.650 

125,730 

48,127 

82,568 

130,695 

192 It 

. . 68,057 

71,101 

139.158 

47,130 

73,404 

120,534 


• Including shoddy factories from 1870. 
t Census figures for Great Britain. 








TABLE 4. 

Equipmmf of Woollen end Worsted Factones in the United Kingdom. 
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Note io Tabu 4. 

In ezaminiag this table care must be taken to avoid xigid conclusions as to 
the productive capacity of the wool textile industry b^d on comparisons 
of the quantities of units cd machinery in any two years cited; for 
example, there can be no comparison between the carding machine of 1870 
and &at of 1916. There were probably 25 per cent, more threads on *^e 
6.145 carding machine of 1918 than Iheie were on the 18,430 carding machines 
of 1870, 

In the case of spinning spindles in woollen factories, an increased output 
per unit has been brought about by longer mules, larger bobbins and, to a 
certain extent, more " draws ** per minute. It is, however, in the case of the 
looms that tl^ greatest care has to be taken. The great r^uction which has 
taken place in the number of looms is in narrow looms, paxticulaxly those 
which before and up to 1904 were devoted to the production ^ dress goods. 
The following dassihcation of looms in 1904 and 1918 indicates that the 
reduction in the nxunber of narrow looms between those two dates was 
accompanied by an increase in the number of those of greatest width. 


Comparison of Looms, 1904 and 1918. 


1904. 


Rsed space. 

Number, 

Up to 40' 

9,456 

40'~-60' 

22,843 

60' and over 

72.215 


104,514 


1918. 


Reed space. 

Number, 

Up to 36' 

2.343 

36'— 63' 

33,404 

63'— 84' 

35,182 

84' and over 

43.711 


114,640 


In addition to the increase in average width there has been an increase in 
the speed of the looms. In the Woollen Section, in 1878. the 50 pick loom 
as it was known, viz. a loom running at the rate of 50 picks per minute, was 
tte sl^dard type ; ten years afterwards the 80 pick loom was rapidly taking 
the place of the slower 50 pick loom, and by 1904 a 100 pick loom had come 
si^ofiD^y into use to necessitate special provisions for the amendment of 
tte Huddersfield weaving scale. To-day the 100 pick loom is the charac- 
^stio loom of the Yorkshire tweed trade. This increase of speed of looms 
has also taken place to some extent in the fine worsted trade ; it is not 
hoTOver, to be found in ordinary worsted weaving where the maximum speed 
of the iTOin was reached twenty or thirty years ago, and experiments have 
proved that no change is desirable or necessary. 



TABLE 5. 

Quantities of Wool, Mohair, Alpaca, Shoddy, etc.. Imported into. Exported from, and ROamed in the United Kingdom. 
[Based upon Tables compiled by the Bradford Chamber cf Commerce.) 
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Table 7. 


Classification of BtiHsh Exports of Woollen and Worsted Tissues, 1890-1913. 



1890-94. 

Average 

1895-99. 

Average 



1909-13. 

Average 

Woollen Tissues — 


Thousands of Lmear Yards. 


Heavy Broad, all wool . , 

8,582 

9,328 

10,736 

17,673 

22,418 

„ „ mixed . . 

14,093 

15,645 

14,706 

19,223 

25.964 

,, Narrow, all wool 

1,254 

795 

433 

513 

559 

„ „ mixed . . 

711 

475 

551 

431 

539 

Light Broad, all wool . . 

6,369 

6,900 

6,413 

9,306 

11,100 

,, „ mixed . . 

8,771 

11,430 

10,602 

17,858 

22,106 

„ Narrow, aU wool 

3,220 

3,008 

3,045 

3,794 

4,611 

,, „ mixed . . 

7,224 

5,476 

5,589 

9,399 

8,324 

Total 

50,224 

53,057 

52,075 

78,197 

95,621 

Worsted Tissues — 






Coatings, Broad, all wool 

14,532 

16,036 

9,543 

11,886 

14,715 

„ „ mixed . . 

4,423 

4,779 

6,330 

6,281 

7,656 

,, Narrow, all wool 

. 2,704 

1,256 

636 

643 

442 

„ „ mixed . . 

3,872 

1,614 

1,106 

1,235 

763- 

StufEs, etc., all wool 

14,821 

15,130 

11,458 

9,619 

8,190 

„ mixed 

99,677 

86,883 

72,751 

65,072 

46,958 

Total 

140,029 

125,698 

101,824 

94,736 

78,724 

The figures may be further analysed as follows : — 


1890-94. 

1896-99. 

1900-04. 


1909-13. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


Woollen Tissues — Thousands of Dnear Yards. 


Heavy 

. . 24,640 

26,243 

26,426 

37,840 

49,480 

Light 

. . 25,584 

26,814 

25,649 

40,357 

46,141 

Broad 

. . 37,815 

43,303 

42,457 

64.060 

81,588 

Narrow . . 

. . 12,409 

9,754 

9.618 

14,137 

14,033 

All wool . . 

. . 19,425 

20,031 

20,627 

31,286 

38,688 

Mixed 

. . 30,799 

33.026 

31,448 

46,911 

56,933 

Worsted Coatings — 

Broad 

. . 18,955 

20,815 

15,873 

18,167 

22,371 

Narrow . . 

6,576 

2.870 

1,742 

1,878 

1,205 

All wool . . 

. . 17,236 

17,292 

10,179 

12,529 

15,157 

Mixed 

8,295 

6,393 

7,436 

7,516 

8.419 


As regards both woollen and worsted tissues, the figures show a change 
in favour of broad cloths against narrow cloths. In the case of worsted 
tissues an outstanding feature was an almost continuous decline m the export 
of stufe, both all wobl and mixed, but particularly the latter. The export 
trade in worsted coatings, etc., on the other hand, was much better main- 
tained. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY. 

The TTiain object of this chapter is to describe briefly the 
development of ^e artificial silk* industry, i.e. the manufacture of 
the threads, filaments, or fibres from which artificial silk ynrn is 
made. Some reference will also be made to the production of 
tissues and other goods made wholly or partly from artificial silk, and 
to international trade in artificial silk and manufactures thereof. 

The devdopment of the mdustry. 

The manufacture of artificial silk consists essentially in a succession 
of chemical processes applied to cellulose, a substance constituting 
the chief part of the sohd framework of plants. The cellulose, 
derived generally from wood pulp or cotton, is first converted into 
a viscous pulp. The pulp is then squeezed through small nozzles 
and emerges in the form of continuous filaments which (after further 
chemical treatment in some of the alternative processes employed) 
can be converted into yam by a " doubling " process. As the 
result of more recent developments, there is also a considerable 
production of artificial silk in short lengths, known as " staple 
fibre,” that can be spun like cotton or wool. In some cases the 
manufacturer of artificial silk also carries on tiie production of yam, 
and in other cases the filaments, threads or fibres of artificial silk 
are sold and are converted into yam by firms in the silk, cotton or 
other textile industries. For statistical purposes, " artificial silTf " 
generally includes not only threads, filaments and fibre, but also 
yam. 

Four different systems are used for producing artificial silk on a 
commercial scale (viscose, nitro-cdlulose or Chaxdoimet, acetate, 
and cuprammonium) . These differ to some extent in the raw materials 
used and also in the ^emical processes employed ; and their respective 
products differ from each other in certain respects (strength, finpripgs , 
lustre, permeability to moisture, etc.). By far the most widely used 
process of making artificial silk is the viscose process, which is 
estimated to account for at leaht 80 per cent, of world production. 
The raw material employed in this process is sulphite wood pulp 
usually made from pine and spruce logs. 

The artificial silk industry is of very recent origin. Only one of 
^e four principal processes of manufacture (the nitro-cellulose or 
" Chardonnet ” process) dates back, so far as commercial production 
is concerned, before the end of the nineteenth century, though the 

. * The name " artificial silk " is not umveisally accepted, and considerable 
discuMion has taken place as to the adoption of a name which would dis- 
tinguish goods made of artificial silk more clearly from silk goods. In the 
Umted States, the term '' rayon ” is generally used instead of " artificial 
silk." 
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period of experiment and researdi extends back considerably further. 
French research contributed largely to the early development of 
the industry and it was in France that the industry was first operated 
on a commercial scale ; but valuable work was done also in the United 
Kingdom, Gennany and the United States, and some of the important 
steps in the devdopment (particularly of the important viscose 
process) were due to Englishmen. 

Although the industry had been devdoped to some extent in 
several countries (chiefly the United Kingdom, Germany and 
Belgium, in addition to France) before the war, the general condition 
of &e textile market at that time and certain ddects of the new 
fibre, such as its inflammability and its liability to damage by moisture, 
were against a rapid increase in demand, ^ce the end of the war, 
however, conditions have changed and it is in the post-war ye^ 
that the great expansion of the industry has taken place. Successive 
technical victories over pre-war defects, the attractiveness of pro- 
ducts made with artificial sflk and the greatly increased demand 
among all classes of the population for degance in artides of wearing 
appard, combined to produce a continual increase in the consumption 
of goods made partly or wholly of artificial silk.* At the same time, 
the adequacy of future supplies of the natural fibres such as cotton 
and wool was being questioned, while their prices had reached un- 
precedented heights and had fluctuated considerably. The price of 
artifidal silk, on the other hand, fdl substantially (see Table 1, p. 804), 
and seemed much less hkdy to fluctuate ; while large profits were 
being made by producers. Hence everything favoured a rapid 
expansion in production, capital was attracted in great volume to 
the industry both for the enlargement of existing enterprises and 
for the establishment of new companies,! and the world output of 
artificial silk, which had increased from 11,000 to 35,000 metric tons 
between 1913 and 1922, grew to about 85,000 metric tons in 1925, 
and about 100,000 metric tons in 1926t {see Table 2, pp. 305-6). The 
output in that year, though about twice that of natural silk, was 
stfll only between 1 per cent, and 2 per cent, of that of cotton, and 
between 6 per cent.' and 7 per cent, of that of wool ; but the output 

* No doabt the vogue of the short shirt has had considerable influence on 
the fortunes of the artificial silk industry in giving rise to a demand for 
stockings of more attractive texture and colours fiian had hitherto prevailed — 
a demand which artificial silk was well adapted to meet. 

t A list of artificial silk manufacturing companies in Great Britain, given 
in the Artificial Silk Number of the “ Times Trade Supplement " (April, 1927) 
contains the names of 17 companies with a total capital (excluding one not 
stated) of ;^1, 561,000. Of this total, ;i(20,000,000 was account^ for by 
Messrs. Courtaulds Ltd. {see p. 296), whicSi was founded before the war. Of 
the remaining companies one (British Celanese Ltd., with capital of 
;£5,400,000) was founded in 1918, six between 1920 and 1924, eight (with 
aggregate capital of ^^,610,000) in the single year 1925, and one in 1927. 

t According to trade estimates, world production showed a further 
increase in 1927. 
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capacity of the industry has been greatly increased during the last 
few years, and provided demand also increases, a considerable 
expansion of the industry seems certain. The number of countries 
in which production is being undertaken is growing, both in Europe 
and in the East (e.g. Japan). The question whether the develop- 
ment of the production of artificial silk will diminish the demand 
for raw cotton (especially Egyptian cotton), raw wool (especially 
merino), or natural silk is one which cannot yet be answeied with 
any certainty, though up to the present it does not seem to have 
had tiiis effect. It is clear that, as a textile raw material, artificial 
silk is in a different position from such materials as cotton, wool 
and fiilk, the supplies and prices of which are liable to serious 
fluctuations as the result of such causes as insect pests or phenomena 
beyond human control (e.g. weather, disease, etc.). As utifidal silk 
is produced mainly from a material (timber) of which large supplies 
are already in existence in many parts of the world, it follows 
that (subject ultimately to the necessary provision for preventing 
deforestation) its output can be eiq)anded to any given extent by 
the erection of the necessary plant ; and its price, being dependent 
to a very large extent on the cost of factory processes, is much more 
subject to human control than that of the direct products of nature. 
Nor is the production of artificial silk necessarily confined to countries 
possessing a particular type of climate or other natural resources. 
It has in fact been devdoped chiefly in industrial countries which, 
besides being favourably situated for obtaining supplies of raw 
material, possess a well-devdoped chemical industry and a supply 
of trained chemists and other skilled employees. 


The UtOisaiioii ol Aitifidal Silk. 

Artifidal sUk differs from natural textile fibres in being a con- 
tinuous smooth filament without scales or protruding hairs. It is not so 
strong as cotton ; and, while it is extensible, it is not dastic like wool. 
When wet it loses a proportion of its tensile strength and is thus 
much more hable than cotton or wool to damage in sizing, bleaching, 
dyeing and washing. Among the prindpal advantages of artifidal 
silk are the softness and lustre of the fabrics made from it. Owing 
to the smoothness of the filament, doth woven from it will not 
readily catch dirt, and it can be used for loose and open weaves. 
Moreover, artifidal silk has peculiar dyeing qualities, and when it is 
used in combination with other textile fibres, or when more than one 
kind of artifidal silk (e.g. viscose with acetate) goes to the same 
fabric, distinguidied effects of cross-dyeing can be produced. 

Artifidal silk can be used, either alone or in combination with 
other textile materials, for the production of a large variety of 
manufactured articles, sudx as hosiery and dress fabrics, linings, 
shirtings, fu mi.shing fabrics, velvet and plush, underwear, outer 
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garmente, laces, ribbons and braids. While there is a considerable 
production of goods made entirdy of artihdal silk, by fer the greater 
part of the artthcial silk; produced is used in combination vrith other 
materials, notably cotton, silk and wool. The production of goods 
made wholly of artificial silk is undertaken (1) by the makers of 
the artifidal silk itsdi ; (2) by manufacturers of silk goods, whose 
imchinery is, to a large extent, suitable for dealing with artifidal 
silk,* and (3) by an increasing number of cotton manufactureis. 
The hosiery and knit goods industries have also found a large 
market for the sale of goods made from artificial silk, though the 
demand for some of the products is largdy influenced by fadiion and 
considerable fluctuations have taken place in consequence. 

In combination with other textile materials, artifidal silk may be 
used in the form of yam which is worked up with 3 mms of other 
material, or else artifidal silk in the form of staple fibre may be sptm 
with one of the natural fibres (cotton or wool) into mixed yam. 
The artifidal silk industry has thus placed at the disposal of the 
cotton and wool textile industries and the hosiery and knit goods 
industries a new material, the value of which has already been proved, 
and there is tittle doubt that the use of artifidal silk will extend 
to the linen industry, though up to the present the combiaation of 
linen and artifidal silk has encountered serious difficulties owing to 
the difierent degrees of shrinkage which the two materials undergo 
in the process of bleaching. By the use of ar tifi dal sUk the older 
textile industries have been enabled to produce new kinds of fabrics 
and other manufactures, as wdl as novd designs and original forms 
of ornamentation ; and all such devdopments are obvioudy matters 
of great importance in assisting these industries to extend the 
market for tiieir products. 

Some particulars are available diowing how the total quantities 
of artifidal silk used in the United States in each year from 1912-26 
were distributed among the various using industries. A sdection 
from the figures is given in Table 3, page 306. It will be seen that in 
1913 40 per cent, of the total quantity of artificial silk: was used in 
the hosiery industry ; 12 per cent, went into cotton goods ; 10 per 
cent. sUk ; 5 per cent. wooUen and 5 per cent, knitted artides. The 
percentage for hosiery reached its maximum in 1915 when the 
hosiery industry consumed 65 per cent, of the total. Since the war 
the percentage has varied between 22 and 28. The percentage used 
by the knitted goods industry rose to a maximum of 29 in 1^1, but 

* According to the final report (dated December, 1923) of the Board of 
Trade Committee on the Lace, Embroidery and Silk Industries, the use of 
artificial silk has become 'nidespcead throughout the silk industry, the same 
workpeople handling both pure and artificial sUk. As an indication of the 
growing use of artificial silk in the silk industry, statistics obtained by the 
Committee showed that the number of workpeople employed by she firms of 
throwsters on artificial silk in 1923 was nearly five times the number employed 
by them in 1913. 

(279708) K 
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fdl diarply after 1923. The percentage of the total used in cotton 
goods has been rising steadily since &e war and exceeded 20 per 
cent, in both 1^5 and 1926. The percentage used in the wool 
textile industry has been almost negligible since the war, though it 
is stated that, as the artificial silk used in the wool textile industry 
is of very fine “ denier,”* the amount (length) used is in reality 
greater than is indicated by percentages based on weight. For silk 
goods the percentage since the war has been between 11 and 18. 

In considering these figures it is, of course, necessary to take 
account of the fact that i±ie total consumption of artificial silk has 
been rapidly increasing in the United States, so that a decline in the 
percentage figure does not necessarily mean a dedine in the actual 
amount used. 

Figures showing the distribution of artificial silk among the using 
industries in Gennany were given in the ” Times Trade Supple- 
ment,” April, 1927. They were, cotton 26 per cent., knitting 
industries 46 per cent., silk 16 per cent., miscellaneous 12 per cent. 

As regards price, it will be seen from Table 1, page 304, that 
artificial silk 3 mm is intermediate between the corresponding 
qualities of Eg^tian mercerised cotton yam and botany worsted 
yam, all three being far below the price of natural silk yam. It will 
also be seen that artificial silk yarn is the only one of the three kiuHa 
which is cheaper than in 1913. 

World Froductioii and Ttade. 

Production on a commercial scale dates from 1896, when a few 
hundred tons were produced. Table 2, pp. 305-6, shows the estimated 
output of the various countries in 1913, 1922-5 and (from a difierent 
authority) 1925-6, both in amount and as a percenteige of world 
output. The rapid growth in production since the war be noted. 
In comparing one country with another or one year with another, it 
must be remembered that a given weight of artificial silk may 
represent very different lengths of the material according to its 
fineness. Hence an increase in production of finer “denier” 
material would be under-stated in the weight statistics given in the 
table. 

By 1913 the lead in production had passed from France, where the 
industry began, to Germany and Great Britain, and in 1922 it was 
gained by the United States, which has held it ever since. A most 
notable feature is the rapid rise in a few years of the Italian produc- 
tion to second place. 

The same Table also shows the estimated world consumption of 
artificial silk in 1^25 and 1926, and a comparison of these with the 

• The " denier " indicates the weight (in miUigrams) of 10 metres of silk. 
For example, if silk is of 150 denier, 10 metres of it will weigh 150 Tniliigrama 
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figures of production in the various coimtries indicates the existence 
of a considerable international trade. This trade is in fact much 
more extensive than the figures in question suggest, for even those 
countries which produce as much as they consume import con- 
siderable quantities (at the same time exporting their own produce), 
while many countries which need to import neverthdess also export. 
The explanation no doubt lies, at least partly, in the existence of the 
several varieties and qualities of artificial silk. The table on 
page 298 diows the imports and esports of certain countries in 1913 
and 1923-26. The countries which on balance export substantial 
quantities of artificial silk are Italy, the Netherlands, and (in the 
last year or two) Belgium, Great Britain and Switzerland. The 
exports from Germany are also large, but imports are still larger. 
The exports from the United States are negligible. 

The drief importing coimtries in 1926 were the United States and 
Germany. Both these countries import from aU the principal 
produciag and exporting countries. The largest imports into the 
United States in 1926 came from Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland. The largest imports into Germany in 1926 came 
from Italy. 

Detailed particulars of the destinations of the exports from the 
principal exporting countries, and some information as to the com- 
petitive position in certain importing countries is given in Appendix I, 
pp. 298-303. 

The development of the artificial silk industry has generally been 
accompanied in the producing countries by the imposition or 
increase of import duties on the commodity. In the United States 
the duty is 45 per cent, ad valorem ; the specific duties in France, 
Poland and Japan have been maintained at a high levd ; those in 
Germany, although they have been increased since the war, are 
at a considerably lower levd. In Italy, Bdgium, Switzerland, 
Austria and Cze^odovakia the former duty-free -admission has 
been replaced by comparativdy low duties (imposed since 1921). 
In the Netherlands artifidal silk is duty free. Reference is made 
on p. 288 to the duties (Customs and Excise) imposed in the United 
Kingdom in the middle of 1925. 

Ptodnotion and Trade of Great Britain. 

Production. 

Filaments, threads and yarn . — According to the Preliminary 
Report of the Third Census of Production, the output of artifidd 
silk in Great Britain during 1924 by firms whose returns were 
made on schedules for the silk trades was 24,203,000 lb., of a 
selling value of ^£8, 249,000, together with 456,000 lb. of artifidal silk 
waste, valued at £23,000. The total production of artifidal silk 
in 1924, if the amount used by the makers as material in the manu- 
facture of more finished goods is induded, amounted to 25,525,000 lb. 

(Z7B7PB) K 2 
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In 1907, when the first Census of Production was taken, the output 
of artifidal silk was so small that it was not separatdy distinguished. 
Thus the artifidal silk industry has practically arisen in this country 
entirdy in the last twenty years. 

£3q>orts of artificial silk yam, threads and filaments from the 
United Kingdom during 1924 amounted to 6,351,000 lb. and net 
imports to 10,151,000 lb., or about 25 and 40 per cent, respectively 
of the quantity produced in that year in Great Britain. The total 
quantity of artificial silk available for consumption in the United 
Kingdom was thus 29,325,000 lb., rather over 65 per cent, being of 
home production and nearly 35 per cent, imported. 

Since 1st July, 1925, when an excise duty was imposed, particulars 
are available as to tire quantities of artifidal dlk charged with 
duty, and these quantities (which axe shown bdow) should be a 
rdiable measure of the coimtry’s output. 

Singles, yam 


and straw. Waste. 

lb. lb. 

(Half year) 1st July to 31st Dec., 1925 . . 13,783,292 31 1,291 

(Complete year) 1st Jan. to 31st Dec., 1926 25,487,309 826,984 

( „ „ ) 1st Jan. to 31st Dec., 1927 38,802,566 1,344,850 


Considering imports and exports of both home-produced and 
foreign artifidal silk, there was in 1925 an import balance of 
4,421,000 lb., and in 1926 and 1^7 export balances of 4,039,000 lb. 
and 5,769,0001b. respectively. Assuming home production m 1925 
to have been at about the same rate as in 1924 tire figures indicate 
that the total amount of artificial silk available for consumption in 
this country in 1925 was about 30 million pormds, as compared with 
about 21J million pounds in 1926 and 33 million poun^ in 1927. 
In appears probable, however, that the figure for 1925 was swollen 
through abnormally large imports in the first half of the year, prior 
to the imposition of the import duty, and that in consequence large 
stocks were carried over from 1925 to 1926. 

MatMfactures . — It is much more difficult to obtain particulars of 
the total output of manufactures composed entirely or partially of 
artifidal sUk. The Prehminaxy Report of the 1924 Census of 
Production tiiowed an output of such manufactures valued at 
;f2, 171,000 in the year 1924 by firms whose returns were made on 
schedules for the silk trades. This output was made up as follows : — 


Piece goo(fe of artifidal sUk, or of artificial silk Setting 
mixed with textile materials other than silk : — Value. 

Returned by wdght, 818,000 lb ,£602,000 

Returned by square yardage, 6,923,000 sq. yds. ,£1,226,000 
Quantity not stated ,£83,000 

Total of piece goods of artifidal silk, or mixtures . . ,£1,911,000 
Manufactures of artifidal silk other tha n piece 
goods (except artides of dothing) . . . . £260,000 
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It is dear that the output shown above accounts for only a small 
fraction of the quantity of artificial silk 3 ^am available for manu- 
facture in 1824, and therefore that it represents only a small part of 
the total output of manufactures (piece goods and other products) 
in which artifidal sUk enters as a constituent. The Census of 
Production for the silk trades showed an output in 1924 of “ artides 
of dothing of silk or of artifidal silk " valued at 549,000, and a 
substanti^ part of this must have consisted of goods containing 
artifidal sUk. In addition, large quantities of artifidal silk were 
no doubt used in the manufacture of hosiery and knit goods and 
in the production of piece goods or other tissues in which some 
other textile fibre (cotton or wool) predominated, and which would 
therefore be induded in the returns under the Census of Production 
for the other textile trades. No detailed figures are available for 
this country as to the quantities of artificial silk used in the 
hosiery or knit goods industry, or in the cotton and wool textile 
industries,* though it will be seen later (pp. 638-9) that the 
export of fabrics made from cotton or wool mixed with artifidal 
sUk is a trade of rapidly growing importance. A note in Barday's 
Bank " Monthly Review ” for October, 1927, stated that " a 
feature of interest has been the steady trade in fabrics made from 
cotton and artifidal silk, some makers of which are now booked up 
until the early months of next year.” 

A comparison of the Census of Production returns for 1907 and 
1924 indicates that the development of the artifidal silk industry 
has been accompanied by a substantial decline in the output of 
pure sUk goods and of silk mixtures in this country. It does not 
appear, however, considering the world as a whole, that the great 
increase during recent years in the output of artifidal silk manu- 
factures has been accompanied by any decline in the demand for 
manufactures of natural silk. The consumption of these is indeed 
stated to have increased with the gradual return to world stability 
and prosperity since the war. 

Number of persons employed . — ^No definite information is available 
as to the number of persons engaged in the British artificial silk 
industry oAving to the fact that practically all the official data as 
to employment relate to the sUk industries combined.! According 
to the Cotsus of Production Returns, the average number of persons 
employed during the year 1924 at the factories and workshops of 
the firms in Great Britain whose returns were made on schedules for 
the silk trades was 39,211 (of whom 25,263 were females), as com- 
pared with an estimated total of 34,500 persons in 1912 and 31,668 

* Accoiding to an article in the Artificial Silk Number of the " Times 
Trade Supplement," Lancashire (apparently in 1926) took 8^ million lb. of 
artificial siUr. of which 7 milhon lb. were used by the cotton weaving trade^ 

t The population census of 1921 recorded 4,063 persons engaged in spinnmg 
artificial silk. 
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(21,781 females) in 1907. As the returns of production indicate a 
substantial dedme since 1907 in the natural silk industry, it seems 
probable that a large proportion of the total number of persons 
recorded in 1924 owed their employment to artificial silk.* The 
estimated numbers of insured persons under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts in the sUk (including artificial silk) industry m 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland showed a steady increase from 
37,300 in July, 1923, to 55,040 in July^, 1927t, and it may probably 
be assumed that the increase was entirely due to the expansion in 
the artificial silk industry. These figures take no account of the 
numbers of persons employed in work on artificial sUk in other 
industries (hosiery, knit-goods, cotton, wool, etc.). The artificial 
silk indust^ is situated mainly in the Midlands and Lancashire. 

Power . — ^The Preliminary Report of the Third Census of Produc- 
tion for the SUk and Artificial SUk Trades shows that a remarkable 
increase took place between 1907 and 1924 in the amount of power 
available. It rose from a total of about 19,000 horse-power (or 
•6 per person employed) in 1907 to about 25,000 horse-power (or 
•7 per person employed) in 1912, and to about 54,000 horse-power 
(or 1*4 per person employed) in 1924. The fact that the increase 
occurred almost entirely between 1912 and 1924 is no doubt due to 
the development of the artificial silk industry. 

Customs and Excise Duties. 

Customs duties on imj^rts of artificial silk and on manufactures 
coniposed of or containi^ artificial silk, together with Exci s e 
duties on home production, came into operation on 1st July, 
1925.J The import duties are at the rate of Is. per lb. for 
waste; 2s. for singles, yam and straw; 3s. for double or 
twisted thread advanced beyond the stage of singing yam ; 3s. 6d. 
per lb. for tissues ; together with ad valorem duties on made-up 
articles according to the ratio of the value of the artificial silk 
component to the aggregate of the values of all the components, the 
three divisions being — 

(1) Up to 5 per cent, artificial silk, a duty of 2 per cent, ad 

valorem. 

(2) Over 5 per cent, up to 20 per cent, artificial silk, a duty of 

10 per cent, ad valorem. 

(3) Over 20 per cent, artificial silk, a duty of 33J per cent, ad 

valorem. 


TT . number of -wage earners in the artificial silk industry of the 

Umted States m 1925 was 19,077. In the same year the number in Germanv 
WM Mtimated at 17,000. The number of workpeople in the Italian artificieil 
^ mdustty was estimated (in the Report prepared for the International 
Economic Conference, 1927) at about 30.000, of whom two-thirds were 
women. 


t Stftf page 807. 

t See “ Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efi5ciency,’' pp, 400-1. 
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Imports of such goods from the British. Empire pay only five- 
sixths of the rates specified, the " Imperial Preference ” amounting 
to one-sixth of the rates. 

The excise duties are at the rate of 6 <^. per lb. for artificial silk 
waste, and Is. per lb. for singles, 37 am or straw. 

Trade. 

Imports and Exports . — ^While the compilation of statistics of over- 
seas trade in artificial silk is not difficult, the collection of complete 
statistical information as to imports and exports of manufactured 
articles in which it is used is dmost impossible. As pointed out 
above, artificial silk is used mainly, not for the purpose of producing 
goods of which it forms the sole material, but for the manufiicture 
of tissues and other products in which it is mixed with other textile 
materials such as .silk, cotton or wool. The enumeration of statistics 
relating to the imports and exports’ of such mixed, goods presents 
considerable difficulties and has been attempted in this country 
only during the last year or two, nor is the enumeration 3 ?et complete. 
Hence while particulars are available as to the value of the total 
imports and the total exports of piece goods made wholly or partly 
of artificial silk for each year since the war, it is only since 1st July, 
1925, that a separation can be made between the pure and the mixed 
goods, and that any statistics as to the weight of imports and exports 
are available ; and it is only since 1st January, 19^, that any sepa- 
rate particular^ can be given as to ffie quantities of goods made 
from artificial silk mixed with ( 1 ) cotton or ( 2 ) wool which have 
entered into the overseas trade of titus cotmtry. 

The only other category in respect of which figures are available 
is stockings and hose of artificial sOk, or of which the chief value is 
artificial silk. The overseas trade in these articles heis been riiown 
in the trade returns since January, 1927. During the year 1927, 
exports amounted to 818,765 dozen pairs, valued at ;^669,461, and 
retained imports amounted to 434,551 dozen pairs, ■^^ued at 
^504,315. The following figures are also available for the previous 
three 3 rears, showing the trade in stockings and hose of textile 
materials other than cotton or wool : — 


Year. 

Retained 

Imports. 

Eaqports. 


(Doz. ] 

Dairs) 

1924 

976,755 

366,610 

1925 

1,585,085 

558,612 

1926 

746,957 

717,670 


The re-exports during these three years were negligible. 


K 4 


(270705) 
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It is probable that the figure of imports for 1925 was swollen 
through abnormally large imports in the first half of the year, prior 
to the imposition of the import duty on artificial silk manufactures. 

British trade in artificial silk and manufactures thereof in recent 
years is summarised in the following tables * : — 


Imports into and exports from the United Kingdom. 
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No corresponding pre-war figiires are available, but on the average 
of the four years 191(^13 the recorded trade in artificial silk yams 
and manufactures (other than apparel) included total imports and 
re-exports of about ;fl8,000 and £11,000 respectively, and exports 
of British products of at)Out £252,000. These figures indicate that 
the trade carried on at that period was of small dimensions. 

In order to indicate the relation between the imports (and the 
exports) of the different classes of artificial silk products it has been 
necessary to prepare the above table on a value basis, because, prior 
to the imposition of the import duty on 1st July, 1925, particulars 
of the weight of piece goods and other manufactures were not 
recorded. The table is incomplete in that it does not include some 
manufactmres of artificial silk mixed with natural silk or with wool ; 
nor does it comprise apparel and embroidery. Piece goods of 
artificial silk and cotton are, however, included both after the date of 
imposition of the duty, and also (unless they were specifically 
declared as cotton goods by importers) before that date. 

So far as imports are concerned, it will be seen that since the 
imposition of the customs duty there has been a very great reduction 
in the imports of yam, threads and filaments. The figures also 
indicate a considerable reduction in the imports of manufactures 
other than piece goods and a large increase in imports of piece goods. 
This may be due in some small measure to change in classification, 
since the substitution of the heading " Tissues ” for " Piece goods,” 
after 1st July, 1925, may have resulted in the transfer of certain 
goods from ” Other manufactures ” to the heading “ Piece goods.” 
Re-exports are not large in proportion to the total imports of arti- 
ficial silk goods. 

The principal items in both the import and export trade are (1) 
yams, threads and filaments and (2) piece goods ; and these are 
consi^ed below in some detail. As regards the other headings the 
TTiaiTi source of imports of artificial silk waste was Switzerland, and 
matmfactures other than piece goods were mainly consigned from 
Germany, France, Belgium and Switzerland. Exports of waste 
from the United Kingdom were mainly consigned to the United 
States, while the Britidi Empire, and especially Australia, afforded 
the best market for manufactures other than piece goods. 

The following tables show the geographical distribution of British 
overseas trade in artificial silk yam, threads and filaments (on a 
weight basis) and in piece goods (on a value basis). 
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Geographical distribution of imports into and exports from the United 
Kingdom {thousands of lb.). 


■ 





1925. 


Artificial Silk Yam, 
Threads and Fila- 
ments.* 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Jan. 

to 

June. 

July 

to 

Dec. 

1926e 

Imports from — 
Germany . , 

4 

78 

92 

443 

1.433 

39 

100 

Netherlmds 

85 

326 

515 

1,337 

1,361 

204 

958 

Belgium 

373 

636 

549 

304 

483 

81 

149 

Switzerland 

500 

1,087 

2,103 

2,666 

2,104 

64 

224 

Italy 

15 

247 

2,461 

4,451 

5,121 

54 

745 

Other Countries . . 

303 

268 

133 

1,079 

818 

19 

125 

Imports : Total 

1,280 

2,642 

5,853 

10,280 

11,320 

461 

2,801 

Re-exported . . 

51 

87 

138 

129 

49 

107 

501 

Imports retained 

1,229 

2,555 

5,715 

10,161 

11,271 

354 

1,800 


Exports to — 
Sweden 


9 

12 

40 

163 

166 

113 

281 

Denmark . . 


3 

10 

14 

86 

90 

83 

243 

Germany . . 


(«) 

2 

11 

125 

61 

90 

71 

Switzerland 


19 

64 

104 

684 

170 

13 

59 

Spain 


4 

16 

2 

82 

261 

294 

585 

China 


11 

64 

327 

218 

164 

203 

103 

Japan 


50 

77 

295 

358 

128 

212 

787 

United States 


1,024 

600 

1,896 

383 

151 

429 

203 

Brazil 


5 

56 

111 

276 

272 

146 

311 

Argentina .. 


16 

28 

30 

180 

185 

120 

235 

British India 


25 

130 

226 

603 

470 

353 

514 

Australia . . 


202 

781 

606 

1,210 

751 

526 

1,397 

Canada 


190 

394 

791 

1,133 

860 

257 

201 

Other Countries 

• * 

57 

179 

298 

850 

365 

270 

849 

Exports: Total 

• • 

1,615 

2,413 

4,751 

6,351 

4,094 

3,109 

5,839 


• See note (a) on page 290 as regards description since July, 1925. 
t{a) Less than 500 lb. 
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Geographical disMbtiHon of imports into and exports from the United 

Kingdom {£’000).. 


1925. 


Artificial Silk Piece 
Goods.* 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Jan. 

to 

June. 

July 

to 

Dec. 

1926. 








Imports^ 


1 


1 

1 




•Wholly of artificial 1 







311 

1,070 

silk. 









Of artificial silk 

► 

Details not available. 

i 


721 

2,521 

mixed ^th other 









materials t ^ 





1 

«- 



Total 

451 1 

1,291 

1,754 

1*635 

1,845 

1,032 

3,591 

From — 









Germany • • 

223 

695- 

1,256 

899 

890 

269 

1,217 

France 

118 

145 

56 

97 

411 


337 

892 

Switzerland 

66 

336 

287 

SOI 

240 

274 

943 

Italy 

5 

35 

64 

81 

80 

52 

198 

Austria 

1 

18 

55 

133 

140 

28 

63 

Other Countries • . 

38 

62 

36 

124 

84 

72 

278 

Imports : Total 

451 

1,291 

1,754 

1,635 

1,845 

1,032 

3,591 

Re<e3Eported . . 

13 

56 

117 

348 

2^ 

158 

319 

Imports retained 

438 

1,235 

1,637 

1,287 

1,589 

874 

8,272 

Exportse 









Wholly of artificial 







146 

831 

silk. 









Of artificial silk 

► 

Details not available 



1,113 

4,687 

mixed with other 









mateiialstt 






1 - 



Total . . 

767 

892 

1,110 

1,767 

1,565 


1,259 

5,013 


• Prior to July, 1925, described as “ Piece goods (mcluding plushes]." 
From July, 1925, onwards described as " Tissues." 

•f Not comprdiensive, see page 291. 

t The used for • mixing axe mainly cotton and wool. See talkie 

on p. 295. 
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1925. 


Artificial Silk Piece 
Goods.* 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Jan. 

to 

June. 

July 

to 

Dec. 

1926. 

Exports — contd. 

;£'000 

£*000 

;£'000 

;^'000 

£*000 

^*000 

;£'000 


Egypt 

44 

50 

25 

52 

57 

79 

164 

Dutch East Indies 

6 

18 

5 

4 

17 

22 

187 

China 

41 

20 

33 

100 

89 

37 

255 

Colombia . . 

4 

5 

11 

12 

17 

18 

146 

Venezuela . . 

5 

5 

14 

8 

14 

17 

102 

Brazil 

99 

66 

52 

29 

37 

50 

164 

Aigentina . . 

38 

22 

24 

22 

30 

16 

71 

Union of South Africa 

12 

18 

24 

47 

43 

51 

191 

British West Africa 

10 

8 

18 

28 

33 

42 

129 

British India 

100 

40 

220 

349 

143 

122 

969 

Straits Settlements 

2 

3 

9 

19 

22 

39 

201 

and Malay States 
Australia . , 

116 

296 

216 

311 

332 

186 

594 

New Zealand 

9 

35 

52 

67 

90 

51 

116 

Canada 

18 

64 

106 

166 

187 

129 

548 

Other Countries . . 

263 

242 

301 

553 

454 

400 

1,181 

Exports : Total 

767 

892 

1,110 

1,767 

1,565 

1,259 

5,018 


* Prior to July. 1925, described as ''Piece goods (including plushes)." 
From July, 1925, onwards described as “ Tissues." 


It win be noted that in the latter half of 1925 and in 1926 exports 
of tissues made whoUy of artificial sills: formed only a small proportion 
of the total exports of tissues shown in the table, and as the table 
does not indude all “ mixed ” tissues, it is evident that the latter 
form the great bulk of the exports of artifidal silk tissues from this 
coimtry. 

Particulars are available from the be ginning of 1926 as to the 
exports of home manufactures of piece goods composed of (a) 
artihdal silk and cotton and {i) artifi.dal silk and wool, as shown 
on next page. Vidth the exception of such mixed artifidal silk and 
wool piece goods as are known as “ Woollens ” or " Worsteds," 
these commodities are induded in the figures of " Artifidal Silk 
Piece Goods " given in the preceding table. 
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Piece goods of Yeax. 


Artificial silk f 1926 . . 
and cotton \ 1927 . . 

Artificial silk f 1926 . . 
and wool .. \1927 .. 


Quantity. 

Value. 


sq. yd. 

lb. 

£ 

Thousands Thousands Thousands 

60,416 

9,358 

4,228 

72,431 

11,275 

4,598 

1,581 

554 

303 

2,068 

830 

350 


These figures are comprehensive so far as the materials mentioned 
are concerned. 

Foreign Tariffs on Artificial SUk Goods . — ^In all countries import 
duties are levied on artificial silk goods and goods in which artificial 
silk is used. “Where the duties are on a specific basis, rates have 
been fixed in many cases which bear heavily on trade. To a large 
extent this is due to the fact that in the countries in question no 
distinction is drawn between artifidal silk and real silk goods, so 
that the former, paying the same specific duties as the latter, are 
subject to a much greater ad valorem tax. (This discrimination 
obviously does not arise when the tarifE is on an ad valorem basis). 

Among the countries where no distinction is made in the tariffs 
between real silk and artificial silk goods are Argentina, Austria, 
Brazil, Greece, Italy, Japan, Spain, Switzerland, and Turkey ; and 
though in the case of some other countries (e.g. Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Italy and Sweden) lower duties are leviable on 
goods composed wholly or partly of aiftifidal silk (or certain descrip- 
tions of these) it appears that the ad valorem inddence of the tax 
is generally higher in the case of goods made of or with artifidal silk 
than in the case of real silk, since the differential of duty does not 
seem to be as great as the differential of price. A number of the 
tariff modifications in favour of artifidal silk which have already 
been effected have arisen out of commerdal treaties made between 
countries which export artifidal silk goods and other countries, and 
the benefits of these are applicable to British goods in virtue of the 
most-favoured nation treatment to which these are entitled. More- 
over it is the regular practice of the Board of Trade whenever fordgn 
tarifE revisions are under discussion to endeavour to secure the 
necessary discrimination in specific duties as between goods made 
of or with artificial silk and those made of or with real silk, with 
particular reference to the case of piece goods of cotton and artifidal 
silk. 

While the imposition of high duties on artifidal silk goods is mainly 
due to the cause mentioned above, namdy, the f2dlure to distinguish 
between artifidal silk and real sUk in specific tarifis, it may be 
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mentioned that when high duties are imposed on " luxury " goods 
imported into a country, there is a tendency to include artihcid sUk 
goods (probably on account of their supposed analogy with real sUk 
goods) in the list of luxuries. This is the case, for instance, in Japan, 
where the special 100 per cent, ad valorem duty is levied on both real 
and artificial silk goods, and where, moreover, tmder the normal 
specific tarifi no distinction is made between the two categories. 

OigaoisatiQn. 

The industry is one in the commercial devdopment of which 
research and experiment and the gradual perfection of processes 
with experience have played an important part ; and the existing 
firms who were earliest engaged in the industry found it necessary 
to spend much money and time before their product reached the 
stage when its market could be regarded as assured. Such firms 
have thus considerable advantages over the producers who have 
later entered the fidd, and as they are mainly now working on a very 
large scale, they have in addition all the advantages arising from this 
circumstance. The necessity of finding markets for increased pro- 
duction and the imposition of customs duties in many countries 
have been among Ihe factors which have favoured a movement 
towards the international syndication of the industry and the 
extension of the manufacturing activities of large enterprises into 
other countries. The outstanding tendency, in fact, of the post-war 
period has been the rapid growth of international arrangements 
which are extremdy intricate and far-reaching, and in this movement 
British interests have taken a leading part. 

In Great Britain, Germany, Italy and the United States (to namft 
only the prindpal producers) a large part of the domestic production 
of artificial silk is now in '^e hands of very large firms, who also 
control or are associated with producing firms in other countries. 
In Great Britain the first place is taken by Messrs. Courtaulds, 
limited, who, with their controlled concerns abroad, are also the 
Ingest producers in the world. The capital of the company is ^20 
milhon (compared with £2 million in 1914), or nearly two-thirds of 
the tot^ capital of all companies manufacturing artificial silk in 
Great Britain as estimated early in 1927. At the same date Messrs. 
Courtaulds’ output was estimated to be 80 per cent, of the total 
output of the country. The activities of the company include the 
production not only of artificial sillr but also of manufactured goods 
(tissues, etc.) made from the material. In Germany the leading 
company is the Veieinigte GlanzstoS Fabiiken A.G. of Elberfeld, 
whidi is responsible for over half of the total output of Germany. 
In Italy the principal j^ace is hdd by the Sodeta Nazionale Industria 
Applicadoni Viscosa (“ Snia Viscosa ”) of Turin, with a capital of 
1,000 m ilh on lire, or over half the estimated total capital of all 
Italian artificial silk companies. Early in 1927 these three great 
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undertakings entered into an arrangement * which included an inter- 
change of shares and was stated to gim at the elimination of wasteful 
competition and the promotion of co-operation by means, for ezamide, 
of the mutual communication of technical improvements and in- 
ventions. Having regard to the previously existing connections 
between the three participants in this arrangement with large 
producers outside their own countries, it is clear that the link i n g of 
the companies represents a very important step towards the world- 
wide inter-connection of the artifidal silk industry. The output of 
the whole group thus formed is stated to be over 70 per cent, of the 
world’s production of artijELcial silk. Apart from the arrangement 
just mentioned, Messrs. Courtaulds’ ramifications are stated to 
extend to the United States (where they have a controlling interest 
in the American Viscose Company, which is responsible for more 
than half the total American production), France, Canada, Switzer- 
land ; and through the Swiss Company to Sweden. The GlanzstofE 
concern has international interests extending to the United States, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Holland ; and it is also stated to Imve 
agreements with firms in Japan and Switzerland. Moreover, it is 
associated with the other German viscose producers in a combine 
which was formed in 1926 to standardi.se and classify viscose silk 
and to fix uniform prices and terms of delivery. Snia Viscosa has 
interests in producing concerns in the United States, Poland, 
Roumania and possibly other countries. 

* An anangement for co-operation between Messrs. CourtauMs and the 
GlanzstoS concern had already been made in 1925. 




{a) Particiilars not available. ♦ Net Imports (i e imports less re-exports of imported goods). 
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The following table ^ows the principal destinations of exports of artificial 
silk from the principal foreign e:qporting c^otintries. 

Artificial silk yams threads and filaments. 




1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 



M. Tons. 

M. Tons. 

M. Tons. 

M. Tons. 

Itqlyi — 

Total Exports 


2,326-0 

4M2-8 

7,269-9 

9,791-1 

of which to — • 

Germany 


122-4 

196-1 

724-7 

2,474 -S 

Great Britain (a) 


833-4 

1,600-6 

2,019-2 

887-1 

Spain.. 


37-0 

195-3 

265-1 

451-7 

S^tzerland . . 


588-6 

377-4 

350-1 

297-1 

China. . 


113-7 

223*3 

432-7 

1,180-9 

Japan 


26-4 

50-0 

178-5 

703-5 

Botwh India and Gey- 

30-4 

120-3 

461-9 

1,2^ -6 

U.S.A. 


238-1 

107-0 

1,483-9 

970-3 

Argentine 

•• 

0-5 

36-2 

172-7 

128-7 

Germany — 

Total Exports 


1,675-6 

2M7-9 

3,797-0 

3,661-4 

of which to — 

Great Britain 

, , 

54-9 

250-4 

799-0 

64-6 

Switzerland . . 


865-5 

1,247-9 

845-0 

587-2 

Czeciioslovakia 


123-1 

169-4 

309-1 

477-6 

China. . 


0-8 

5-6 

283-8 

230-8 

U.S.A. 


290-8 

400-3 

941-4 

1,139-1 

Aiiistna • . 


34-1 

51-0 

124-5 

218-6 

Argentine 


3-8 

11-3 

75-0 

110-9 

Canada 


14-6 

21-2 

33-9 

114-1 

Netherlands — 

Total Exports 


1,754 

2M5 

3MV9 

6M3-5 

of which to — 

Ftance 


37 

304 

88-3 

57-1 

Germany 


12 

86 

90-2 

840-7 

Great il^tain 


374 

828 

853-5 

558-4 

U.S.A. 


551 

289 

650-6* 

1,699-8 * 

Spain.. 


250 

247 

281-3* 

390-8* 

Canada 


22 

58 

145-2* 

408-5 * 

China. . . . 


158 

148 

249-3* 

361-2* 

British India 


20 

8 

71-7 

218-4 * 

Switzerland . . 


194 

340 

275-9 

190-8 


(a) Incinding Ireland in the year, 1923. 


* Incomplete. 
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ArHfidal sUh yam, threads and filamefUs. 

Exports from principal prodncmig countries {corUinued^, 



1928. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


M. Tons. 

M. Tons. 

M. Tons. 

M. Tons. 

Switzerland — 



1.871-3 


Total Exports 

676-2 

1,057-5 

2,954-3 

of which to — 

Gennany 

64-5 

209-7 

249-9 

411-9 

Great Britain 

162-5 

186-7 

303-0 

52-6 

Spain. . 

123-9 

173-0 

375-1 

548-3 

U.S.A 

73-8 

65-1 

253-2 

413-2 

Czechodovakia 

23-3 

67-1 

100-6 

136-9 

Italy 

27-6 

44-7 

87-1 

264-0 

Argmtme 

8-1 

29-6 

113-1 

149-8 


Belgium — 

Total Exports 
of which to — 
Germany 
France 

Great Britain 
Argentine 
Italy . . 

U.S.A. 

Austria 
Switzerland . . 


> {c) (0) < 


3,343-6 3,244-5 

738-1 784-0 
528-7 626-2 
408-9 96-0 
47-9 28-4 
848-1 326-1 
334-2 383-5 
99-8 152-6 
257-0 149-2 


{c) Farticiilars not available. 


Italy’s chief markets in 1926 were Germany, British India and Ceylon, 
China, Japan, and the United States of America. The principal markets of 
the Netherlands were Germany, United States of America, and Great Britain ; 
those of Belgium were Germany, France, the United States of America, and 
Italy ; and those of Switzerland were Gennany, Spain, and the United States 
of j^erica. The exports of artificial silk from Great Britain are anal 3 rsed 
accordiug to destinationB in the Table on p. 292, and it will be seen that the 
principal destmations in 1926 were Australia, British India, Canada, Japan 
and Spain. 

Some information is given in the following paragraphs about the imports 
during the last three or four years of arrifid^ atlk yams, threads, filaments, 
etc., with their principal sources, into the various countries whidh together 
form the market for the great bulk of the artifilcial silk yam exported from 
this coimtry. In the study of the figures given, the intricate and far-reaching 
international arrangements between the producing firms ( 5 ^ pp. 296-7) will no 
doubt be borne in mind. The Tables bring out what is to be noticed in the 
Table given above on p. 298, a general decline in 1926 in the exports from this 
count^. Where there has been no dedine the rate of increase is low compared 
with that of other countries. 
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Canada . — ^The foUowmg figures show a marked decline in the imports into 
Canada from this coimtry and a gain in the imports from the Unit^ States, 
Germany, and other countries lumped together. The share of the United 
Kingdom fdl from 74-7 per cent, in 1925 to 1 1 - 8 per cent, in 1927. 



1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

United Kingdom . . 
United States 
Germany . . 

Other Countries . • 

Thousand lb. Thousand lb. 
1,321-7 947-1 

208-7 142-7 

50-8 211-0 

189-6 657-7 

Thousand lb. 
232-9 
557-6 
207-5 
1,061-2* 

Total Imports 

1,770-8 

1,958-6 

2,059-2 

* Including an import of 779,020 lb. from the Netherlands. 

Av^Vralia. — ^Very few figures of imports of artificial silk yam into Australia 
are available, but of a total import valued at ;£d49,089 in the year ended 
June, 1926, the imports from the United Kmgdom were valued at ;£d39,019, 
the imports from other countries being, therefore, practically negli^ble. 

^BriHsh I«dta.Tn-The moat remarkable feature of the following Table is the 
striking increase during the period 1928-24 to 1926-27 in the imports from 
Italy ; but it will be noticed that the imports from Germany and the Nether- 
lands have also risen at a much greater rate than those from this county, 
though the latter, in spite of a slight drop in 1926-27 as compared with 
1925-26, still took second place in the list. 


1928-24. 1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Total Imports 

Thousand lb. Thousand lb. Thousand lb. 
406-0 1,171-0 2,671-0 

Thousand lb. 
5,776- 1 

of which from : — 
United Kingdom 
Italy 

Germany . . 
Netherlands 

247-4 703-0 

76-9 392-7 

9-6 6-7 

19-6 36-7 

761-0 

1,309-3 

157-4 

129-8 

654-6 

3,843-2 

232-1 

358-3 

Argentina. — The following figures of imports into the Argentine Republic 
indicate an advanciiig trade, in which Italy had secured, in 1925 and 1926, the 
leading place : — 


1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Total Imports 

Thousand lb. Thousand lb. 
349 1,289 

Thousand lb. 

, 1.631 

of which from : 

United Kmgdom 
Italy 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

123 

59 

23 

43 

44 

17 

362 

390 

171 

144 

100 

73 

261 

365 

252 

191 

128 

284 
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The figures of exports in the yeara 1923-6 from the United Kingdom and 
Italy to Argentina are as follows : — 


United Kingdom , . 
Italy 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Thousand lb. 
30 

1 

Thousand lb. 
180 

80 

Thousand lb. 
302 

381 

Thousand lb. 
220 

284 

Brasil , — The following figures 

of exports to Brazil from 

L the United 

Kingdom and from Italy show a difierent situation : — 



1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

United Kingdom 

110 

276 

408 

293 

Italy 

35 

60 

152 

84 


Japan , — ^The following figures for Japan show that a number of countries 
are making rapid advances, and that in 1926 the United Kingdom lost its 
lead to Italy: — 



(a) 1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Total Imports 

Thousand lb. 

1,009 

Thousand lb. 

898 

Thousand lb. 

826 

Thousand lb 

3,295 

of which from: — 
United Kingdom . . 

89 

455 

371 

720 

Italy 

81 

152 

135 

1,022 

Germany . . 

128 

136 

101 

384 

^witzerlmd 

38 

49 

80 

381 

France 

101 

59 

83 

346 

Netherlands 

57 

13 

24 

346 


(a) Figures for this jeax are incomplete owing to the Great Earthquake. 


China , — ^No ve^ satisfactory figures for China are available, but such figures 
as there are indicate an increasing total import in the years 1923-6, and 
advances on the part of several countries — ^very striking in the case of Italy 
and Germany — and a fall m the imports from the United Kingdom. 
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United States , — ^The following indicate a g^ain in 1926 as compared 

with 1923 on the part of all the countries shown except the United Kingdom. 


Total Imports 

of which from: — 

United Kingdom . . 
Italy 

Switzerland 
Germany . . 

Belgium . , 
Ne'&erlands 

France* . . 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Thousand lb. 
6,878 

Tbousajidlb. 

7.129 

Thousand lb. 
12,530 

Thousand lb. 
14,691 

2,078 

990 

1,218 

1,092 

420 

832 

103 

1,487 

1,448 

1,646 

1«268 

361 

743 

13 

1,175 

3,803 

1,848 

2,890 

691 

1,114 

298 

337 

4,240 

1.699 
3,326 

811 

2.700 

713 

* Bxdluding waste and yams made therefrom. 


Spain , — ^The figures of imports into Spain diows a progressive trade on 

the part of all the countries concerned, except Belgium. The imports from 

the United Kingdom f^ slightly in 1926 as compared with 1925, but are much 

m advance of the imports from the United Kingdom in 1924. 



1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

Total Imports 

1,424 

1,729 

2,655 

3,936 

of which from: — 





United Kingdom . . 


91 

578 

513 

Italy 

Particulars 

389 

570 

1,030 

Switzerland 


428 

739 

1,151 

Netherlands 

not 

386 

452 

709 

Germany . . 


80 

71 

109 

Belgium . . 

available. 

292 

135 

267 

France 


56 

87 

105 


Germany , — ^The figures of imports into Germany, which relate to d 3 red yam, 
show an advandng total trade with a decline in the imports from this country 
since 1924, and a remarkable increase, in 1926, in the imports from Italy. 



1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Not twisted and 

Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb. 

Thousand lb 

single twist. 

Dyed— 

Total Imports 

573 

2,350 

4,438 

9,938 

of which from: — 

Great Britain 

11 

327 

258 

55 

Belgium . . 

299 

655 

1,646 

1,796 

Italy 

42 

300 

1,071 

4.465 

Switzerland 

138 

681 

799 

1,317 

Netherlands 

24 

90 

174 

1,448 

France 

— 

9 

33 

78 
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Misodlaiieoiis Statbtios. 

TABLE 1. 

Price of (artificial silk yam and other yams. 

The loUowing table, abstracted from an article by Mr. S. Courtauld in the 
Artificial Silk Number of the '* * * § Times Trade and Engineering Supplement " 
(2nd April, 1927) shows the prices paid during certain years by a large firm 
al mix^ goods weavers for &e yams specified in the first column. 



1913. 

1919. 

February 

1920. 

October 

1920. 

1926. 

1927. 

First quality Viscose 
silk, 150 denier. 

s/s 

16/- 

19/3 

12/6 

6/0* 

5/0* 

Canton silk, dis- 
chaiged.t 

17/4 

59/6 

104/0 

46/8 

31/4* 

23/0* 

Italian silk, dis- 
chaiged.t 

21/4 

73/8 

126/11 

59/4 

40/8* 

36/0* 

Egyptian mercer- 
ised cotton 2/703t 

2/1 

7/10 

17/5 

7/4 

4/2 

3/Si 

Botany worsted, 
l/50s.§ 

8/6 

17/8 

20/0 

12/0 

6/9 

6/7 


* Silk and artificial silk duties not included. 

t In real silk very little exists heavier than 30 denier ; the most common 
sizes are quoted. 

} 2/70s. cotton =151 denier, silk count. 

§ l/50s. worsted = 159 denier, silk count 
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B. Particulais abstracted from the Artificial Silk Num^ of the Times 

Trade Supplement ” 2nd April, 1927, with the insertion of some additional 
information as regards consumption in 1928. 




Oiliput. 


Consumption. 


1925. 

1926. 

1926. 


Metric 

tons. 

Per- 
centage 
of Total. 

Metric 

tons. 

Per- 
centage 
of Tofed. 

Metric 

tons. 

Per- 
centage 
of Total. 

United States 

.. 23,000 

27 

29,000 

29 

33,000 

33 

Great Britain 

. . 12,500 

15 

11,500 

11 

10,000 

10 

Germany . . 

.. 12,000 

14 

12,000t 

12 

12,500 

13 

Italy 

. . 12,500 

15 

16,000 

16 

7,500 

8 

Prance 

. . 7.000 

8 

8,000 

8 

8,000 

8 

Belgium . . 

.. 6,000 

7 

6,000t 

6 

3,000 

3 

Netherlands 

. . 4,000 

5 

6,500 

7 

2,000 

2 

Switzerland 

. . 2.500 

3 

3,500 

4 

2,000 

2 

Japan 

. . 1,000 

1 

3,000 

3 

4,500 

4 

Other Countries 

. . 4,000* 

5 

4,500* 

4 

17,500 

17 

Total 

.. 84.500 

100 

100,000 

100 

100.000 

100 

• Under this heading are included Austria, Czechoslovakia 
Hungary, Spain, Sweden, Eussia and Canada, 
t Estimated. 

, Poland 


TABLE 3. 

Percentage of artificial silk used in different industries in the United Stales. 

(These particulars are abstracted from the artihcial silk number of " Tlie 
Manchester Guardian Commercial " 15th April, 1926, with the addition of 
particulars for 1926.) - 


1912. 

1913. 

1915. 

1921. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

Hosiery , , 

SO 

40 

65 

23 

22 

23 

28 

25 

Cotton goods 

10 

12 

15 

9 

11 

15 

26 

21 

Silk go<^ 

10 

10 

5 

12 

15 

18 

16 

14 

Underwear 

— 

— 

— 

2 

5 

11 

13 

24 

Knitted articles . . 

7 

5 

5 

29 

25 

14 

5 

3 

Braids 

10 

5 

2 

10 

10 

8 

4 

1 

Woollen goods . . 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 * 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous 

30* 

25* 

6 

14 

11 

10 

7 

11 

Total .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


• Including 15% used in " Plush." 
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Textile Xadnstries. 


Is! umbers insured and numbers and percentages unemployed, 192S-7. 


Estimated nnmber of per- 


Woollen 

SUk 



Textile 

sons Insurod under the 
Unemploymeat Iniuiance 

Cotton 

Industry. 

and 

Worsted 

including 

Artlfldal 

Hosiery. 

Carpet ^ 
Slanumcture. 

Bleaching, 

Pxlntlog, 

Acts at 

Industry. 

Silk. 



Dyeing, etc. 

July 1923 . . 

567,440 

268,230 

37,300 

89,200 

25,330 

105,500 

July 1924 . . 

572,270 

260,480 

41,490 

93,200 

27,120 

110,970 

July 1925 . . 

573,150 

254,890 

46,550 

96,790 

26,040 

108,060 

July 1926 . . 

574,980 

252,330 

50,820 

96,650 

25,960 

108,920 

July 1927 . . 

569,950 

247,970 

55,040 

100,650 

24,780 

111,690 

Numbers unemjdoyed 
among insured workp^le 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Numbers 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

at end of 







June 1923 . . 

122,186 

18,488 

2,412 

6,036 

881 

11,586 

December 1923 . . 

69,001 

26,982 

3,659 

7,585 

1,021 

13,939 

June 1924 . . 

87,316 

15,745 

1,636 

4,361 

1.664 

13,971 

December 1924 , . 

39,364 

23,631 

2,987 

8,298 

1,915 

12.827 

June 1925 . . 

48,802 

50,959 

2,956 

8,457 

2,842 

12,570 

December 1925 . , 

38,632 

22,514 

5,050 

4,567 

1,794 

12,021 

June 1926 . . 

143,991 

63,933 

5,565 

14,312 

5,954 

23.376 

December 1926 . . 

76,554 

27,891 

5,310 

7,836 

1,865 

19,756 

June 1927 . . 

40,390 

23,952 

3,268 

6,392 

1.629 

12,598 

December 1927 . . 

56,992 

17,034 

3,322 

, 3,889 

904 

12,792 

Percentages unemployed 
among Insured 

Percentage 

Percentage. 

Percentage 

Percentage. 

Paroentago. 

Percentage, 

woriEpec^ at end of 





r 

June 1923 . . 

21-5 

6-9 

6-5 

6-8 

3-5 

11-0 

December 1923 

12-2 

10-1 

9-8 

8-5 

4-0 

13-2 

June 1924 . . 

15-4 

5-9 

4-4 

4-9 

6-6 

13-2 

December 1924 . 

6-9 

9-1 

7-2 

8-9 

7-1 

11-6 

June 1925.. 

8*5 

19-6 

7-1 

9-1 

10-5 

11-3 

December 1925 . 

6-7 

8-8 

10-8 

4-7 

6-9 

11-1 

June 1926 . . 

25-1 

25-1 

12-0 

14-8 

22-9 

21-6 

December 1926 . 

13-3 

11-1 

10-4 

8-1 

7-2 

18-1 

June 1927 . . 

7-0 

9-5 

6-4 

6-6 

6-3 

11-6 

December 1927 . 

10-0 

1— 

6-9 

6-0 

3-9 

3-6 

11-5 


iS3: 
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A 

Aden and Dependencies^ imports 
from India, cotton twist and yam 
and cotton-piece goods, 103. 
Africa : 

Section of Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, 21. 

Trade from Japan, 104. 

Use of cotton goods in, 12. 
Algeria : 

Exports, raw wool, 234. 

Inmorts ; 

ODtton-piece goods, from 
France, 90. 

Woollen goods from France, 
245. 

Trade from France, 90, 245. 
Allied Association of Bleachers, 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers, 28, 
179. 

Alsace-Lorraine : 

Cession to France, effect on 
industries, 67, 70, 217, 243, 247, 
Exports : 

Cotton yams to Germany, 187. 
Wool tops, 248. 

Worsted yams, 246, 248. 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust 
Limited, 25. 

Amalgamations : 

Cotton industry : 

Fine spinning section, 24-5. 
Finishing tr^es, 27~8. 

Sewing thread combination, 39. 
' Wool textile industry, 177-8. 
Wool textile industry. United 
States of America, 257. 
America : 

Exports, cotton goods, 11. 

Raw cotton : 

Used in Poland, 98. 

Wastage, 188, 141. 
and Yam, variations in prices, 
33. 

American Civil War, effect of, on 
cotton industry, 8, 10. 

American Cotton Yam Association, 
Limited, 35. 

American Woollen Company, 257, 
260. 


Apprenticeship, wooUen and worsted 
iMustry, formal, exceptional, 187. 

Arabia, imports, cotton-piece goods 
from India, 103. 

Argentine : 

Exports, raw wool, 85, 233, 237, 
240, 241. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 292, 294, 299, 
300, 801, 302. 

Carpets and rugs, 198, 246, 251. 
Cotton-piece goods, 88, 90, 
92, 93, 97, 120-1. 

Cotton yams, 96. 

Flannels and delaines, 197. 
Woollen and worsted goods, 
228, 245, 253. 

Tariffs : 

Artiffcial silk goods, 295. 

Wool textiles, 224, 269. 

Trade : 

from Belgium, 93, 120-1, 228, 

300, SOI. 

to Belgium, 240. 
from France, 90, 120-^1, 228, 
245, 246, 269. 
to France, 240. 

from Germany, 88, 120-1 251, 
269, 299, 301. 
to Gennanv. 240. 
from Italy. 92, 120-1. 228, 253, 
269, 299, 301, 302. 
to Italy, 240, 241. 
from Japan, 120-1. 
to Japan, 240, 241. 
from Netherlands, 96, 97,120-1, 

301. 

to Netherlands, 240. 
from Spain, 120-1, 228, 269. 
from Switzerland, 300, 301. 
from U.K., 129-1. 197, 198, 
228, 292. 294, 301, 302. 
to U.K.. 85. 233, 240. 241. 
from U.SA.. 86, 120-1. 

Wool production, 230. 

Wool textile industry, 269. 

Arkwright, invention of water 
frame by, 1769, 6. 

Artificial Silk Industry, see Contents, 
279. 
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Assodatioii of Export Merchants of 
Raw Materials and Yams, 180. 

Atlantic cable, effect of, on cotton 
industry, 17. 

Australasia : 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 73. 
Trade, from Japan, 73. 

Australia : 

Cotton production, 1921 to 1926, 
83. 

Exports : 

Raw wool. 85, 233, 234, 237, 
239, 246, 251. 

Wool tops, bounty system, 
263-4. 

Woollen and worsted tops, 227, 
261, 264. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk. 291-2, 294, 301. 
Blankets, 198. 

Carpets and rugs, 198, 199. 
Cotton-piece goods, 56, 74, 1 16. 
Flannels and delaines, 197. 
Wool tops and yams, 193. , 
Woollen and worsted goods, 
194, 197, 226, 263. 

Tariffs: 

Preference to U.K., wool tex- 
tiles, 263. 

Wool textiles, 224. 263. 

Trade : 

from Belgium, 246. 
to Belgium, 239. 
from Canada, 261. 
to Canada, 264. 
to France, 239. 
to Germany, 23d. 
from Italy, 251. 
to Italy, 239. 
from Japan, 73, 116. 
to Japan, 227, 239, 264. 
from U.K., 75, 116, 301. 
to U.K., 85. 
from U.SA.. 74, 116. 
to U.SA.., 239. 

Wool production, 172. 231. 

Wool textile industry, 218, 224, 
262-4. 

Austria : 

Art i ficia l silk industry, 297. 

Cotton Industry : 

Consumption of cotton, 154, 
Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 

Exports : 

Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton yam, 


Austria — conid. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 293, 299, 300. 
Cotton goods, 94, 99. 

Wool tops, 249. 

WooUen goods, 252, 253. 
Tariff, artificial silk goods, 285, 
295. 

Trade : 

from Belgium, 300. 
from Germany, 249, 299. 
from Italy, 252, 253. 
from Japan, 252, 253. 
from Poland, 99. 
to Poland, 98, 99. 
from Switzerland, 94. 
to U.K., 239. 

Austria-Hungary : 

Cotton trade, 14. 

Exports : 

Cotton manufactures, 14, 157. 
Cotton yams and thread, 156. 
Wool carpets and rugs, 200, 
Wool textiles, 174. 

Woollen goods, 265, 266. 

Yam and knittmg wool, 266. 
Imports : 

Carpets, 255. 

Cotton-piece goods, 88. 

Cotton yam, 95. 

Cotton-piece goods 88. 

Wool tissues, 72. 

Wool tops and yams, 190, 191, 
249. 

Woollen yams, 175. 

Worsted yams, 250. 

Trade : 

from Czechoslovakia, 72, 95, 255. 
from Germany, 88, 249, 250. 
to India, 266. 
to S. Africa, 265. 

B 

Balkans, import of piece-goods 
from U.K., 56. 

Bavaria, cotton industry, early 
origins of, 3. 

Belgian Congo, imports, cotton- 
piece goods from ^Igium, 93. 
Belgium : 

Artificial silk : 

Industry, 281. 

Production and consumption, 
305, 306. 

Cotton industry : 64, 92-93. 
Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 
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Belgium — corUd, 

Cotton industry — contd. 
Co-operative selling organisa- 
tions, 93. 

Export trade, 68. 

Statistics, 151, 162, 158. 
Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Artificial silk, 288, 291, 292, 
298, 300, 801, 803. 

Blankets and -woollen shawls, 
225-6. 

Cotton-piece goods, 61, 93, 112, 
113, 119, 120-1, 157. 

Cotton yams and threads, 60, 
61, 92, 96, 156. 

Raw wool, 237. 

Wool carpets and rugs, 200, 
203. 

Wool textiles, 174, 218, 219. 

247. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
225, 226, 228, 265, 266, 269. 
Woollen and worsted tops and 
yams, 193, 200, 201, 224, 

248, 249, 269. 

Woollen and worsted woven 
fabrics, 259. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 298. 

Carpets, 246. 

Cotton-piece goods, 90, 93. 
Cotton yams, 54, 70, 89, 92, 
Raw wool, 239, 240, 246. 

Wool tops and yams, 190, 191, 
WooltextQes, 247. 

Wool tops, 68, 244. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
193, 194, 225, 245, 250, 253. 
Worsted yam, 

International Wool-textile Arbi- 
tration Agreement, 182, 

Tarifis : 

Artificial silk, 5285. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
224, 247. 

Trade : 

from Argentine, 289, 240, 246. 
to Argentine, 93, 120-1, 228, 
269, 300, 301. 
from Australia, 239. 
to Australia, 246. 
to Austria, ^0. 
to Belgian Congo, 93. 
to Brazil, 119. 
to Egypt, 93, 112. 
from France, 68, 89, 90, 92, 244, 
245, 246, 247. 


Belgium — contd. 

Thrade — contd. 
to France, 300. 
from Germany, 225, 247, 250. 
to Germany, 193, 224, 248, 249, 
300, 308. 

from India, 226, 266. 
to India, 93. 
from Italy, 253. 
to Italy, 300. 
to 113. 

to Netherlands, 93, 96, 113. 
from New Zealand, 239. 
from S. Africa, 240, 246. 
to S. Africa, 225-6, 265. 
to Switzerland, 800. 
to Turkey, 93. 
to U.K., 92, 299, 300. 
to U.S.A., 93, 259, 800, 308. 
from Uruguay, 240- 
Woollen and worsted industry, 
201, 205, 217, 246-7. 

Bleachers' Association Ltd. ; 

27 note, 47. 

Financial particulars, 41, 42. 

Bleaching Trade Advisory Board, 
28, 43, 47. 

Bonus on output system, wodl- 
combing industry, 188. 

iBradford Chamber of Commerce, 
182, 183. 

Bradford Dyers' Association, Ltd. ; 
27, 31, 177-8, 179, 180, 212, 215. 
Financial particulars, 41, 42. 

Bradford Merchants' Association, 
180. 

Bradford Technical College, textile 
department, 185, 186. 

Brazil : 

Cotton Industry : 

Consumption of cotton, 154. 
Increase in home production, 
73. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 
Exports, raw cotton, 77. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 292, 294, 302. 
Cotton-piece goods, 75, 88, 119. 
Tariff: 

Artificial silk goods, 295. 

Wool textiles, 224. 

Trade: 

from Belgium, 119. 
from France, 119. 
from Germany, 88, 119. 
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Brazil — contd. 

ThsAe—contd, 
from Italy, 119, 302. 
from Spain, 119. 
from Switz^land, 119. 
from U.K., 75, 119, 292, 294, 
302. 

to U.K., 77. 
from U.S., 119. 

British Australian Wool Rjealisation 
Association, 169. 

Britidi Cdanese Ltd., 281 note. 
Biitiah. Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion, formation, capital, work, 
etc., 79-80. 

British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, 29-30. 

British Cotton and Wool Dyers' 
Association Limited, 178, 180. 
British East Africa, imports, cotton- 
piece goods, from Ne&erlands, 96, 
97. 

British Empire Exhibition, 183. 
British Fellmongers* Association, 
180. 

British West Africa : 

Cotton production, 1914 and 
1920 to 1926, 83. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk piece goods, 294. 
Cotton-piece goods, 96, 97. 
Trade : 

from Netherlands, 96, 97. 
from U.K., 197, 294. 

British West Indies, imports, flan- 
nels and delaines, 197. 

Briti^ Wool Federation, 52, 180. 
Bulgaria : 

Exports, wool textiles, 174. 
Imports, wool tissues from 
Czechoslovakia, 254. 


C 

Calico Printers' Association, Ltd., 
27, 41, 42. 

Canada : 

Artificial silk industry, 297. 
Cotton industry : 

Consumption of cotton, 154. 
Increase in home production, 
73. 


Canada — contd . 

Cotton Industry — conti. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 
Imports : 

Artificial silk, 292, 294, 299, 
301. 

Blankets, 198. 

Carpets and rugs, 198, 199, 225. 
Cotton-piece goods, 55, 74, 85, 
117-6. 

Cotton yarn, 54, 71. 

Flannds and delaines, 197. 
W6ol textile products, 245, 260, 
261-2. 

Wool tops and yarns, 190, 191, 

193, 261, 264. 

WooU^ and worsted goods, 
225, 245. 

Woollen and worsted tissues, 

194, 196, 197. 

Tariff, preference to United King- 
dom Wool manufactures, 262. 
Trade : 

to Australia, 261. 
from Australia, 264. 
from France, 245, 261. 
from Germany, 299, 301. 
from the Netherlands, 299. 
fromU.K., 54. 55, 118, 190, 191, 
193, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
225, 292, 294, 301. 
from U.S.A., 71, 74, 85, 118, 
193, 260, 261, 262, 301. 
Wool textile industry, 175, 218, 
224, 260-2. 

Capital; 

Cotton spinning industry, changes 
of capitalisation in, 123-8. 
Cotton ginning mills, overcapi- 
talisation, 25, 36-8. 

Carpet industry, see Woollen and 
Worsted industry. 

Carpet Manufacturers' Association, 
203. 

Cartwright, invention of power loom 
by. 1787, 7. 

Central America : 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 55, 
74. 

Trade : 

from U.K., 55. 
from U.S.A., 74. 

Central and South America Section 
of Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, 21. 
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Ceylon : 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 55, 
78, 96, 97, 103, 104, 111, 

Trade : 

from India, 73, 104, 108, 111. 
from Japan, 111. 
from Netherlands, 96, 97, 111. 
from U.K., 65, 111. 
from U.S., 111. 

Chile: 

Exports, raw wool, 237. 

Imports : 

Carpets and rugs from U.K., 
198. 

Cotton-piece goods from U.S.A., 

86 . 

P.Tiitift ; 

Cotton doth consumption, 108. 
Cotton industry : 62, 74, 107-9. 
British cotton mills China, 107. 
Consumption of cotton, 154, 
Handicraft industry, 62, 107. 
Percentage of World industry, 
64, 65. 

Statistics. 151, 152, 153, 158. 
Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Carpets and rugs, 218, 227, 260. 
Cotton-piece goods, 110. 

Wool, 234, 237. 

Imports : 

Artidcial silk, 292, 294, 299, 
300, 302. 

Carpets and rugs, 198. 
Cotton-piece goods, 55, 70, 73, 
85, 86, 96, 97, 105, 106, 108-9. 
Cotton twist and yam, 70, 103, 
104. 

Flannds and delaines, 197. 
Wool textiles, 194, 196, 267. 
Trade : 

from Germany, 299, 302. 
to Hong Kong, 70. 
from India, 70, 108, 104. 
from Italy, 299, 300, 302. 
from Japan, 70, 73, 105, 106, 
108 . 

from Netherlands, 96, 97, 299, 
from Russia, 109. 
to Straits Settlements, 110. 
from United Kingdom, 55. 
108-9, 194, 196, 198, 292, 
294 302. 

from U.SA., 85, 86, 109. 
to U.S.A., 227, 234, 260. 

Wool production, 230. 

China and Far East Section of Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, 21. 


Clothing, prices, movement of, and 
comparison with movement in 
cost of living, 1914, 1922-1927, 
216-7. 

Coats, J. and P.. ltd., financial 
particulars, 1911-1926, 39. 

Colombia : 

Imports ; 

Artificial silk piece goods from 
U.K., 294. 

Cotton-piece goods from U.SA., 

86 . 

Combinations, see Amalgamations 
and CombimtionB. 

Co-operation, Belgium, for export 
of yams and fabrics. 93. 

Co-operative advertising, Scottidi 
Woollen Trade Mark Association, 
183-4. 

Cotton industry, see Contents, 1-2. 

Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 28, 29, 43. 

Cotton Trade War Memorial Fund, 
30. 

Courtaulds, Messrs., Ltd., 281 note, 
296, 297. 

Crompton, invention of mule by, 
1779, 6. 

Crosses and Winkworth Consoli- 
dated Mins Ltd., 25. 

Cuba : 

Imports: 

Cotton-piece goods, 74, 85. 

Wool textiles, 260. 

Trade from U.S.A., 74, 85, 260. 

Customs and Excise duties, Arti- 
ficial silk, 286, 288-9. 

Czechoslovakia : 

Artificial Hilk industry, 297. 
Cotton Industry: 64, 87, 94-5. 

Consumption of cotton, 164, 
155. 

Export trade, 68. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 

Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Carpets and rugs, 200, 254-5, 
260. 

Cotton-piece goods, 95- 

Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton 3rams, 61, 87, 94, 98. 

Wool textiles, etc., 174, 218, 
222, 225, 226, 254, 265, 266. 

Yam and knitting wool, ^6 
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Czechoslovakia — conid. 

Imports : 

Artihcial silk, 300. 

Cotton yams, 95. 

Raw wool, 254. 

Wool tops, 249. 

Worsted yams, 250. 
International wool testile Arbi- 
tration Agreement, 182. 

TaiifF, artificial silk goods, 285, 
295. 

Trade : 

to Aiistria-Himgary, 72, 95, 
255. 

to Bulgaria, 254. 

■to Egypt, 25^. 

to Germany, 87, 95, 249, 250, 
254, 299. 

to India, 226, 266. 
to Japan, 254. 
to Jugo-Slavia, 95. 
to Netherlands, 255. 
to Poland, 45, 95, 98, 99, 254. 
to Roumania, 95, 254. 
to South Africa, 225, 265. 
from Switzerland, 300. 
to Turkey, 254. 
to U.K., 200, 254, 255, 265. 
to U.S J^., 255, 260. 

Wool textile industry, 205, 217, 
218, 253-5. 


D 

Denmark : 

Imports : 

Artificial silk from U.K., 292. 
Carpets from Germany, 251. 
Cotton-piece goods, from 
Netherlands, 96, 97. 

Woollen goods, from Germany, 
250. 

Departmental Committee on the 
Textile Trades after the Wax, 201 . 
Dividends, cotton industry, 37-8. 
Dominican Republic, imports, 
cotton-piece goods, from U.S.A., 
86 . 

Drapers Chamber of Trade, 183. 
Dutch East Indies : 

Cotton industry, 109-10. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk piece goods, 294. 
Cotton-piece goods, 55, 92, 96, 
97, 106, 109. 

Cotton yam, 105. 

Woollen goods, 253. 


Dutch East Indies — confd. 

Trade : 

from Italy, 92. 

from Japan, 104, 105, 106, 109. 
from Netherlands, 96, 97, 109. 
from U.K., 55, 294. 


E 


East Africa : 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 57, 
73, 104. 

Trade : 

from India, 73, 104. 
from Japan, 73. 
from U.K., 57. 


Eastern Europe, imports : 

Woollen goo^ from Germany. 
250. 


Woollen and worsted tissues from 
the U.K., 193, 194. 

E^t: 

Cotton, production, 1880-4 to 
1927, 78 
Exports : 

Cotton-piece goods. 111. 

Raw cotton, 77. 

Raw wool, 237. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk piece goods, 294. 
Carpets and rugs, 198. 
Cotton-piece goods, etc., 92, 
93, 103, 111, 112. 

Cotton 3ram, 111, 104. 

WooUen goods, 253, 254. 

Raw cotton : 


Cotton wastage, 138, 141. 
Higher qualities, importance of 
increased output, 79. 
Marketing of, 18. 

Prices, 79, 137-41. 

Raw cotton and yam, variations 
in prices, 33. 

Trade : 

from Belgium, 93, 112. 
from Czechoslovalda, 254. 
from France, 112. 
from Germany, 112. 
from India, 103, 104. 
from Italy, 92, 112. 
from Japan, 112. 
from U.K., 112, 198, 294. 
^SyP'ti Greece and Levant, Section 
of Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, 21. 


Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
formation, finance, work, etc.i 
80-1. 
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Employxnent : 

Female, woollen and wcarsted 

industry, 166 note, 176-7. 

Part time working, cotton indus- 
try, 34r-5. 

Statistics : 

Artificial silk industry, 287-8. 

Cotton industry, 5, 9-10, 16, 32, 
143, 307. 

Textile industries, 307. 

Woollen and worsted industry, 
165-7, 168, 212, 270, 271-2, 
307. 

English Sewing Cotton Co. Ltd., 
financial particulars, 1911-27, 39. 

Equipment of woollen and worsted 
factories, 1850-1918, 27a-4, 

Eritrea, imports of cotton-piece 
goods from Italy, 92. 

Exports : 

Statistics : 

Alpaca, mohair, etc., 276. 

Artificial silk, 286-95, 298, 301, 
301, 301, 302, 302, 302, 302, 
303, 303, 303. 

Blankets, 197-8, 262, 276. 

Carpets and carpeting and rugs, 
198-9, 260, 262, 266, 270. 

Cotton indus^, 10-11. 

Cotton manufactures, 1, 14,157. 

Cotton-piece goods, 44, 51, 53, 
54-8, 60, 74-8, 85, 102, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 118, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120-1, 
146-7, 149. 

Cotton threads, 146-7. 

Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton yams, and thread, 14, 51, 
53, 54, 57. 60, 61, 87, 91, 96, 
98, 101, 146-7, 148, 156. 

Flannels and delaines, 197, 276. 

Pile tissues, 269. 

Unbleached cloth, 45, 46. 

Wool, mohair, alpaca, shoddy, 
etc., 275. 

Wool textile manufactures, 173. 

Woollen and worsted tissues, 
193-7, 261, 268. 276, 277. 

Woollen and worsted tops and 
yams, 190-1, 245, 255-6, 261, 
276. 

Woollen and worsted goods. 
210-2. 

Woollen and worsted woven 
fabrics, 259. 

WooUen yam and kmtting wool, 
266, 267. 

(276703) 


Export Trade : 

Cotton yams, changes in, 71. 
Expansion cotton industry, 
74-5. 

Factors : 

Change in fashion : 

Wool textile trade, 223. 
Worsted tissues, 212. 

Foreign competition : 

Cotton industry, 14, 71, 73, 
74. 

Wool textile industry, 218-23. 
Worsted tissues, 212. 

High cost of production and 
dyeing, worsted tissues, 212. 
High prices, wool textile 
mdus^, 2^. 

Local production : 

Cotton industry, 69-70, 72-3, 
74. 

Wool textiles, 217-8, 224. 
Reduced purchasing power, 
wool textile industiy, 223. 
Tariffs, cotton industry, 70. 
Wool textile industry, 172-5. 
Markets, changes in, 58^. 
Woollen and worst^ industries, 
170-2, 188-99. 


P 

Falklands, export of raw wool, 237. 
Far East, export to, cotton goods 
and yams, 11, 54. 

Federation of Calico Printers, 28, 43. 
Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners' Associations, 28, 29, 43. 
Fine Cotton Spinners' and Doublers' 
Association Limited, 24-8, 38. 
Finishing Charges, 43-80, 134-5. 
Foreign Competition : 

Dyeing and printing, 46. 

Woollen and worst^ industries, 
203, 205. 

France : 

Artificial silk industiy, 281, 284, 
297, 305, 306. 

Cotton industry : 88-90. 
Consumption of cotton, 154,155. 
Export trade, changes in, 67. 
Percentage erf World industry, 
64, 65. 

L 
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France — contd. 

Cotton Indnstry — contd. 
Statistics, 151, 152, 153, 
Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Artifidal silk, 291, 293, 298, 
302, 303. 

Blankets and shawls, 225-6. 
Cotton-piece goods, 14, 60, 61, 
85, 90, 112, 119, 120-1, 157. 
Cotton yams and tissues, 14, 
61, 89, 91, 98, 99, 156. 

File tissues, 269. 

Raw wool, 237. 

Wool carpets and rugs, 200, 203. 
Wool textiles, etc., 173, 218, 
219, 220, 221, 222, 226, 228, 
244-5, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
68, 200, 201, 245, 259, 261. 
Woollen and worsted tops and 
yams, 193, 200, 224, 244-5, 
248, 249, 255, 261, 266, 269. 

Imports : 

Artifilcial silk, 298, 299, 300. 
Carpets, 244. 

Cotton-piece goods, 90, 94. 
Cotton 3 ram, 54, 70, 89. 

Raw wool, 239, 240, 241, 243. 
Woollen and wors^ goods, 
193, 194, 244, 250, 252, 259. 
WooUen and worsted tops and 
yBXDS, 190, 191, 244. 

International Wool-textile Arbi- 
tration Agreement, 182. 

Tariff : 

Artifidal silk goods, 285, 295. 
Wool textiles, 224. 

Trade : 

to Algeria, 90, 245. 
to Argentina, 90, 120-1, 228, 
245, 246, 269. 
from Argentina, 240. 
from Australia, 239. 
to Belgium, 68, 89, 90, 92, 244, 
245, 246, 247. 
from Belgium, 300. 
to Brazil, 119. 
to Canada, 245, 261. 
to Egypt, 112. 
to French Indo-China, 90. 
from Germany, 250. 
to Germany, 89, 90, 193, 224, 
244, 245, 248, 249, 303. 
to India, 226, 266, 267. 
to Italy, 91, 244, 245, 252. 
from Itily, 252. 


France — conid. 

Trade — contd. 

to Japan, 268, 302. 
to Ketherlands, 245. 
from Netherlands, 299. 
from New Zealand, 239. 
to Poland, 98, 99, 255. 
from S. Africa, 240, 241. 
to S. Africa, 225-6, 265. 
to Spain, 244. 

to Switzerland, 89, 94, 244, 245. 
from Switzerland, 94. 
fromU.K., 54, 89, 190, 191, 193, 
194. 

to U.K., 68, 200, 201, 203, 245, 
246, 291, 293. 

to U.S.A.. 85, 90, 245, 246, 259, 
303. 

from Uruguay, 240. 

Wool marketing in, 236. 

Woollen and worsted industry, 
201, 201-2, 217-8, 242. 243^^ 
French Indo-China, imports, from 
France, cotton-piece goods, 90. 


0 

Geographical distribution, cotton 
industry, 23. 

Germany : 

Artificial ailk : 

Distribution among various 
usiug industries, 2^. 

Indust^, 281, 284, 296. 

Production and consumption, 
305, 306. 

Cotton industry : 14, 86-8. 

Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 

Export trade, changes in, 67. 

Percentage of worlds industry, 
64, 65. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 

Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Artificial silk, 285, 291, 292, 
293, 298. 299, 301, 302. 

Blankets and woollen shawls, 
225-6. 

Carpets and carpeting, 251, 
260. 

Carpets and rugs, 200, 266 

Cotton manufactures, 14, 157. 

Cotton-piece goods, 60, 61, 85, 
88, 112, 116, 114, 115, 119, 
120-1, 301. 


)- . 
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Germany— con*?. 

Exports — am*?. 

Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton yam and thread, 14, 60, 
61, 91, 96, 98, 156. 

Rags to U.K., decrease, 170. 
Raw wool, 287. 

Wool textiles, etc,, 178, 218, 
219, 220, 222, 248. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
226, 228, 249-^1, 265, 266, 
267, 269. 

Woollen and worsted tissues, 
200, 201, 268. 

Woollen and worsted tops and 
yams, 70, 200, 227, 249-251, 
255, 269. • 

Woollen and worsted woven 
fabrics, 259. 

Yam and knitting wool, 266. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 285, 292, 298, 
299, 800, 803. 

Cotton-piece goods, 90, 94. 
Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton yams, 54, 70, 87, 89, 95, 
96, 98. 

Raw wool, 239, 240, 247. 

, Wool textiles, 224, 248. 

Wool tissues, 254. 

Wool tops and yams, 190, 191, 
192, 198, 224, 244, 248-^. 
Woollen goods, 245. 

Woollen and worsted tissues, 
198, 194. 

WooUm and worsted yam, 175, 
222, 245, 248, 249, 254. 

International Wool-textile Arbi- 
tration Agreement, 182. 

Tarifi : 

Artificial silk goods, 285, 295. 
Wool textiles, 224. 

Trade : 

from Alsace-Lorraine, 187, 246. 
from Argentine, 240. 
to Argentine, 88, 120-1, 251, 
269, 299, 301. 
from Australia, 239. 
to Austria, 249, 299. 
to Austria-Hungary, 88,,. 249, 
250. 

from Belgium, 193, 224, 248, 
249. 300, 303. 
to Belgium, 225, 247, 250. 
to Bra!^, 88, 1 19. 
to Canada, 2^9, 301. 
from China, 299. 
to China, 299, 802. 


Germany — comd . 

Trade — «m*?. 

from Czechoslovakia, 87, 95, 
249, 250, 254. 299. 
to Denm ark, 2^, 251. 
to Egypt, 112. 

from France, 89, 90, 193, 224, 
244, 245, 248, 249, 803, 
to Fr^e, 250. 
to Gold Coast, 114. 
to India, 88, 226, 266, 267, 801. 
from Italy, 252, 285, 299, 800* 
303. 

to Italy. 91, 249, 250, 252. 
to Japan, 227, 250, 268, 302. 
to Kenya, 118. 
to Mexico, 119. 
from Netherlands, 96, 803. 
to Netherlands. 88, 96, 250, 
251, 299, 300. 
from New Zealand, 239. 
to Nigeria, 115. 
to Norway, 250. 
from Pol^d, 98, 99, 222. 
to Poland. 98, 99, 255. 
from South Africa, 240. 
to South Africa, 225-6, 265. 
to Sweden, 250. 
from Switzerland, 87) 93, 94, 
300, 308. 

to Switzerland, 249, 250, 251, 
299. 

to Turkey, 88. 

from U.K., 54, 175, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 224, 248, 249, 

170, m a... 
249-51, 251, 291, 292, 293, 
299. 

to U.S.A., 85, 88. 251, 259, 260, 
285, 299, 303. 
from Uruguay, 240. 

Vereiziigte Glanzstofi Fabriken 
A.G. of Elberfdd, 299-7. 
Wool textile industry, 175, 205, 
217, 247-51. ■ 

Glasgow, School of Science and Art, 
187. 

Gold Coast 

Cotton production, 83. 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 114. 
Trade : 

from Germany, 114. 
from Netherlands, 114, 
from Switzerland, 114. 
fromU.K., 114. 

Grading systems, cotton industry, 
American section, -17v 

L 2 
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Greece . 

Imports, woollen goods, 252, 253. 
Tariff, aitiffcial silk goods, 295. 
Trade from Italy, 252, 253. 
Guatexnala, imports, cotton-piece 
goods, from U.S.A., 86. 


H 

H^ti, imports from U.SA., cotton- 
piece goods, 85. 

Hs^ax School of Science and Art 
187. 

Holland, see Netherlands. 

Hong Kong ; 
see also China. 

Exports, Cotton-piece goods, 110. 
Inerts : 

Cotton-piece goods, 55, 

Cotton twist and yarn, 70, 103. 
Woollen goods, 252. 

Trade : 

from China, 70, 
from India, 70, 103. 
from Italy, 252. 
from Japan, 70, 105, 106. 
from Netherlands, 96. 
from U.K., 55 to Straits Settle- 
ments, no. 

Hosiery, emplo 5 nnent and unem- 
ployment statistics, 307, 

Hours : 

Carpet industry, 188. 

Cotton industry, 30, 31, 122. 
Reduction, effect on output : 
Carpet ondustry, 188. 

Woollen and worsted indust- 
ries, 187-8, 203-4. 

Woollen and worsted industries. 
187-8. 

Huddersfield Master jyyGrB* and 
Finishers' Association, 179. 
Hungary, export of raw wool, 237 • 

1 

mm^worth, Morris and Companv 
Limited, 177. ^ 

Imports, Statistics : 

Artificial pilk : 

Great Britain, 286, 289-94. 
for Principal producing 
countries, 298. 


Imports, Statistics — conid. 

Carpets, 246, 251, 255, 267. 
Cloths, stuffs, flannels and 
delaines, 276. 

Cotton-piece goods, 51, 88, 90, 
92, 93, 94, 96, 98. 

Cotton twist, and yams, 70, 96. 
Raw cotton, 8, 142. 

Raw wool, ^3, 234, 238. 

Wool, mohair, alpaca, shoddy, 
etc., 1775-1927, 275. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
199-203, 245, 254. 

Woollen and worsted yams, 276. 
Wool tops and yams, 200-1, 264. 
Woollen and worsted industry, 
course of, 171. 

India: 

Cotton industry : 66, 99-104. 
Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 

Export trade, changes in, 68. 
Hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving, 62, 101. 

Increase in home consumption 
of yam, 69-70. 

Introduction of newmethods, 1 1 , 
Percentage of World industry, 
64, 65. 

Progress in spinning finer 
"counts," 71. 

Short staple cotton used, 66. 
Social system a hindrance to 
development of, 4, 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153, 153. 
Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Carpets and rugs, 200, 203, 218, 
219, 227. 260, 267. 
Cotton-piece goods, 60, 73, 100, 
103, 104. Ill, 113, 167. 

Cotton twist and yam, 60, 61, 70 
100, 103, 156. 

Raw cotton, 77. 

Raw wool, 234, 237. 

Wool textiles, 174. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 292, 294, 299, 
300, 301. 

Blankets, 198. 

Carpets and rugs, 198. 
Cotton-piece goods, 54, 72-3, 
88, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 100, 106 
Cotton yam, 54, 71, 100, 105. 
Flannels and delaines, 197. 
Woollen and worsted goods, 1 94. 
196, 197. 226-7, 253, 266-7. 
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India — contd. 

Raw cotton, 92, 101, 104. 

Section of Manchester Qiamber 
of Commerce, 21. 

Tariff: 

Cotton-piece goods, 101. 

Wool textdes, 224. 

Trade : 

to Aden and Dependencies, 

103. 

to Arabia. 103. 
from Austria-Hungary, 266. 
from Belgium, 93. 
to Belgium, 226, 266. 
to Ceylon, 73, 103, 104, 111. 
to China, 70, 103, 104. 
from Czechoslovakia, 226, 266. 
to East Africa, 73, 104. 
to Egypt, 103, 104. 
from France, 226, 260, 267. 
from Germany, 88, 226, 266, 
267, 301. 

to Hong Kong, 70, 103. 
from Italy, 92, 102, 226, 253, 
266, 267, 299, 300, 301. 
from Japan, 71, 73, 101, 102, 

104, 105, 106, 226, 266. 
to Kenya, 113. 

to Mauritius, 103. 
to Mesopotamia, 103, 104. 
to Middle East, 73. 
from Netherlands, 96, 97, 102, 
266, 299, 301. 
from Persia, 266. 
to Portuguese East Afnca, 103. 
to Siam, 103. 
to S. Africa, 103. 
to Straits S^lements, 73, 103, 
104 

from Switzerland, 94. 
to Syria, 103. 
to Tanganyika, 103. 
from U.K., 54, 71. 194, 196, 
197, 198, 226, 292, 294, 301. 
to U.K., 77, 234, 267. 
from U.S.A.. 102. 
to U.S.A.. 227, 260, 267. 

Use of cotton goods in, 12. 

Wool textile industry, 218, 265-7, 
Indiem Cotton Committee, 81. 
International Arbitration Agree- 
ments, Wool textile industry, 
182 

International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers’ Assoaations, 34-6, 97. 
Iraq, export of raw wool, 237. 


Irish Free State : 

Establishment of, as separate 

Customs area, effect of on 

statistics, 53. 

Es^rts : 

'Rs.vr wool, 237. 

Woollen and worsted yams and 
manufactures, 189. 

Imports : 

Blankets, 198. 

Carpets and rugs, 198. 

Cotton yarns and piece goods, 
53. 

Flannels and delaines, 197. 

Wool tops and yams, 189, 
190. 

Woollen and worsted yams and 
manufactures, 175, 189, 194. 

Trade from U.K., 53, 175, 189, 
190, 194, 197, 198. 

Italy : 

Artifiaal silk industry, 284, 296, 

305, 306. 

Cotton industry • 14, 90-2. 

Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 

Development of, and competi- 
tion, 74. 

Early origins of, 3. 

Export trade, changes m, 67-8. 

Percentage of World industry, 
64, 65. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 

Working hours, 122. 

Exports . 

Artifiaal silk, 285, 292, 293, 
298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303. 

Blankets and woollen shawls, 
225-6. 

Carpets and rugs, 266. 

Cotton manufactures, 14, 74, 
92, no, 112, 113, 115, 119, 
120-1, 157. 

Cotton yarns, 14, 61, 90, 91. 

Raw wool, 237. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
174, 218, 219, 221, 225, 226, 
228, 265, 266, 267, 269. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 298, 300. 

Cotton-piece goods, 94. 

Cotton yams, 70, 91 . 

Eaw wool, 239, 240, 241, 251. 

Wool tops and yarns, 190, 191, 
244, 245, 249. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
193, 194, 225, 245, 250, 

252. 
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Intematioiial Wool-textile Arbi- 
tration’ Agreement, 182. 

Tarifi : 

Artificial aUk goods, 285, 295. 
Wool textiles, 224. 

Trade : 

from Argentine, 240, 241. 
to Argentine, 92, 120-1, 228, 
253, 269. 299, 801, 802. 
from Australia, 289. 
to Australia, 251. 
to Austria, 252, 258. 
from Belgium, 300. 
to Belgium, 258. 
to Brakl, 119, 802. 
to China, 299, 300, 302. 
to Dutch East Indies, 92. 
to Eg 3 ^t, 92, 112. 
to Eritrea, 92. 

from France, 91, 244, 245, 252, 
to France, 252. 

from Germany, 91, 249, 250, 
252. 

to Germany, 252, 285, 299, 800, 
303. 

to Greece, 252, 258. 
to Hong Kong, 252. 
to India, 92, 102, 226, 253, 266, 
267, 299, 800, 301. 
to Japan, 802. 
to Kmya, 118. 
to Near East, 74, 91. 
from New Zealand, 289. 
to Nigeria, 115. 
to Roumania, 92. 
from S. Africa, 240, 241. 
to S. Africa, 74, 91, 225-6, 252, 
265. 

to S. Ameiica, 74. 
to Spain, 299, 300. 
to Straiis Settlements, 1 10. 
from Switzerland, 91, 94, 800. 
to Switzerland, 252, 299. 
to Turkey, 92, 258. 
from U.K., 190, 191, 252. 
to U.K., 292, 293, 299. 
to U.S.A., 252, 285, 299, 300, 
303. 

from Uruguay, 240. 

Wool textile industry, 217, 218, 
251-3. 

J 

Japan : 

Artificial silk industry, 282, 297, 
306. 

Cotton industry ; 

14, 66, 102, 104-7. 


Japan — contd. 

Cotton industry — contd. 

Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 

Export trade, changes in, 68. 
Increase in home consumption 
of yarn, 69-70. ' 

Percentage of World industry, 
64, 65. 

Progress in spinning finer 
" counts ” 71. 

Short staple cotton used, 66. 
Statistics, 151, 152, 158. 
Working hours, 63 note, 66, 
122 . 

Exports : 

Cotton-piece goods, 14, 60, 73, 
85, 106, 109, 110-3, 115-7, 
120-1, 157. 

Cotton yams and thread, 14, 
60, 61, 70, 71, 105, 156. 
Woollen and worsted goods, 
174, 226, 266. 

Wool tissues, 268. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 285, 292, 295; 

299, 800, 302. 

Carpets and rugs, 198. 
Cotton-piece goods, 55. 

Flannels and delaines, 197, 267. 
Raw wool, 239, 240, 241, 267. 
Wool textiles tissues, 268. 
Wool-tops and yams, 190, 191, 

192, 264. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
227-8 

Woollen and worsted tissues, 

193, 194, 196. 

Worsted yams, etc., 250, 254. 
Trade : 

to Africa, 104. 
from Argentine, 240, 241. 
to Argentine, 120-1. 
to Australasia. 73. 
from Australia, 227, 239, 264. 
to Australia, 116, 227. 
to Austria, 252, 253. 
from Czechodovakda, 254. 
to Ceylon, 111. 

to China, 70, 73. 105, 106, 
108-9, 

to Dutch East Indies, 104, 105, 
106, 109. 

to East Africa, 73. 
to Egypt, 112. 
from I^iance, 268, 302, 
from Germany, 227, 250, 268, 
302. 

to Hong Kong. 70, 105. 106. 
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Japaor-con^i. 

Trade— contd. 

to India, 71, 73, 101. 102, 104. 

105, 106, 226, 266. 
from Italy, 802. 
from Japan, 73. 
to JSj^ya^ 113. 
to Middle and Neat East, 73. 
from Netherlands, 302. 
from New 2^ealand, 239. 
to New Zealand, 117. 
to Nigeria, 115. 

to Philippine Islands, 105, 106. 
from S. Africa, 240, 241. 
to S. Africa, 73. 
to South America, 78, 104. 
to Straits SettLements, 105, 106, 
110 . 

from Switzerland, 302. 
from U.K., 55, 190-4, 196^, 
227, 267, 292, 302. 
to U.S.A., 85. 

Wool textile iadustry, 217, 218, 
224, 267-8. 

Wool textiles, increased consump- 
tion, 223. 

Japanese cotton mills in China, 107. 
Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations, 29. 

Joint Industrial Councils, WooUen 
and worsted industry, 181. 
Jugo-Slavia, imports, cotton yam 
&om Czechoslovalda, 95. 


E 

Ki6n3ra: 

Cotton production, 83. 

Exports, raw wool, 287. 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 113, 
Trade : 

from Belgium, 113. 
from Germany, 113. 
from India, 118. 
from Italy, 118. 
from Japan, 113. 
from Netherlands, 113. 
fromU.K., 113. 
fromU.S.A., 113. 

Kidderminster School of Science and 
Art, 187. 

L 

Labour : 

Juvenile, woollen and worsted 
industries, 187. 

Opportunities for advancement 
cotton industry, 26-7. 


Labour — conid. 

Recruitment, woollen and wor- 
sted industries, 187. 

Training of, wooUen and w o rsted 
industries, 186-7. 

Lace, Embroidery and Silk indu 
tries. Board of Trade Committee 
on, 283 note. 

Latvia: 

Imports, cotton issues, 99, 

Trade from Poland, 99. 

Leeds and District Worsted Dyers* 
and Emishers' Association, Ltd., 
178, 179. 

Leeds Dyers' and Finishers* Federa- 
tion, 180. 

Leeds University, textile depart- 
ment, 185, 186. 

Liverpool : 

Cotton Association, 17, 18, 28. 
Cotton Exchange, 16. 

Cotton Market, 16-20. 

Part played by, in concentration 
of cotton industry in Lanca- 
shire, 5. 

Stocks of raw cotton at, 14. 
liveipool and Manchester Railway, 
efE^ of, on cotton industry, 17. 
London, rivalry with Liveipool in 
early days of cotton trade, 17. 
Low Countries, cotton industry, 
early origms of, 8. 


Machinery : 

Introduction, woollen and worsted 
industry, and results, 167. 

Use of, coften industry, 9. 
Madagascar : 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 90. 
Tr^e from France, 90. 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce : 
15, 21. 

Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau, 
29. 

Organisation of cotton goods 
marketiiig, 21. 

Manchester Shipping Merchants’ 
Committee, 28, 29. 

Manchester, part played by, in 
concentration of cotton indus- 
try in Lancashire, 5. 

Manchester Ship Canal, efiect of 
on cotton industry, 17. 
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Marketing : 

Cotton industry, 20-2. 

Cotton, raw, 17-20. 

Liverpool cotton market, 16-20. 
Manchester cotton market, 16. 
Manchester Yarn Market, 22. 
Master Dyers' Committee (York- 
shire), 179. 

Master Packers' Association, 15 note* 
Mauritius : 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 103. 
Trade from India, 103. 
Mesopotamia : 

Cotton production, 83. 

Imports, Cotton twist, and 37am 
and cotton-piece goods, 103, 
104. 

Trade from India, 103, 104. 
Mexico : 

Cotton mdustry : 

Consumption of cotton, 154. 
Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 
Imports : 

Cotton-piece goods, 55, 74, 85, 
118-9. 

Wool textiles, 260. 

Trade : 

from Germany, 1 19. 
from U.K., 55, 119. 
from U.S.A., 74, 85, 119, 260. 
Middle East . 

Imports, cotton-piece goods, 56, 
73. 

Trade : 

from India, 73. 
from Japan, 73. 
from U.K., 56. 


N 

National Association of UnLons in 
the Textile Trade, 180-1, 254. 
Near East : 

Imports, cotton-piece goods and 
yams, 56, 73, 74, 91. 

Trade : 

from Italy, 74, 91. 
from Japan, 73. 
from U.K., 56. 

Netherlands : 

Artificial silk mdustry, 297. 
Artificial sitk, production and 
consumption, 305, 306. 
Cotton industry : 64, 95-7. 
Consumption of cotton, 154. 
Export trade, 68. 


Netherlands — corUd. 

Cotton mdustry — conid. 
Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 
Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Artificial silk, 285, 292, 298, 
299, 300, 301^. 

Cotton-piece goods, 61, 96, 97, 
109,110, 111, 113,114, 120-1, 
299. 

Cotton yam, 96. 

Goods imported for bleaching, 
97. 

Raw wool, 237. 

Wool textiles, 174. 

Woollen and worsted goods, 
225, 265, 266. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, duty free, 285. 
Carpets, 251, 255. 

Cotton-piece goods, 88, 93, 96, 
97. 

Cotton yam, 54, 96, 98. 

Grey cloth for printing or 
djreing, 97. 

Raw wool, 240, 241. 

Woollen goods, 245, 250, 253. 
Woollen and worsted tissues, 
193, 194. 

Wool tops and yams, 190, 191. 
Trade ; 

from Argentine, 240. 
to Argentina, 96, 97, 120-1, 301. 
from Belgium, 93, 96, 113. 
to British East Africa, 96, 97. 
to British West Africa, 96, 97, 
to Canada, 299. 
to Ceylon, 96, 97, 111. 
to China, 96, 97, 299. 
from C2echoslovakia, 255. 
to Denmark, 96, 97. 
to Dutch East Indies, 96, 97, 
109. 

from France, 245. 
to Prance, 299. 

from Germany, 88, 96, 250, 251, 
299, 300. 

to Germany, 96, 303. 
to Gold Coast, 114, 
to Hong Kong, 96. 
to India, 96, 97, 102, 266, 299, 
301. 

to Japan, 302. 
to Kenya, 1 13. 
from Poland, 96, 98, 
to Straits Settlements, 110. 
from S. Africa, 240, 24 L 
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NetliorlaiKis — contd. 

Trade — ccmtd, 

to S. AdEtica, 96, 97, 225, .265, 
to Spain, 299. 
to SwitzOTlaad, 299. 
from U.K., 54, 190, 191, 198, 

. 194, 298. 

to U.K., 96, 292, 299, 300. 
to U.SA., 285, 299, 300, 303. 
from Urugnay, 240. 

New Orleans, Cotton market, 19. 
New York, Cotton market, 19. 

New Zealand : 

Exports, raw wool, 233, 234, 237, 
239. 

Inmort8{ 

Artificial silk piece goods, 294. 
Carpets and rugs, 198, 199. 
Cotton-piece goods, 56, 74, 75, 
117. 

Flannels and delaines, 197. 
Wool textiles, 264. 

Wool tops smd yams, 193. 
Woollen and worsted goods, 
194, 197, 226. 

Tariff, Wool textiles,. 224, 264. 
Trade : 

to Bdgium, 239. 
to France, 239. 
to Germany, 239. 
to Italy, 239. 
from Japan, 117. 
to Japan, 239. 

from U.K., 56, 75, 117, 193, 
194, 197, 198-9, 264, 294. 
to U.K., 85, 238, 234, 239. 
from U.S.A., 74, 117. 
to U.S.A., 239. 

Wool production, 231. 

Wool textile industry, 218, 264. 
Nigeria : 

Cotton production, 83. 

Imports of cotton-piece goods, 
115. 

Trade : 

from Germany, 115. 
from Italy, 115. 
from Japan, 115. 
fromU.K., 115. 
from U.S., 115. 

North Africa, imports : 

Piece goods from U.K., 56. 
Norway, import of cloths, dress 
goods, etc., from Germany, 250. 
Nyassaland and Rhodesia, Cotton 
production, 1914 and 1920 to 
1926, 83. 


0 

Organisation : 

Artificial silk industry, 296-7. 
Cotton Industry, 15-^. 

Wool textile industry, 162-4, 
175-7, 181-2. 

Output, Statistics : 

Artificial silk, 281, 284-7, 305. 
Cotton indus^, 81-2, 40, 41, 46, 
51. 

Woollen and worsted industiies, 
10, 205. 

Overcapitalisation, see under Capital. 
Overlookers, recruitment and train- 
ing, woollen and worsted in- 
dustry, 187. 


P 

Fatons and Baldwhis Limited, 177. 
Pemba, imports, cotton-piece goods 
from India, 103. 

Persia : 

Exports . 

Carpets £ind rugs, 218, 219, 200, 
260, 266. 

Imports : 

Cotton twist and yam and 
cotton-piece goods, 103, 104. 
Raw wool, 234, 287. 

Wool textiles, 174. 

Trade: 

from India, 103, 104. 
to India, 266. 
to U.K., 200. 
to U.S.A., 260. 

Wool production, 280. 

Peru, raw cotton imports from, 77. 
Philippine I^ands : 

Imports : 

Cotton-piece goods, 74, 86. 
Wool tectiles, 260. 

Trade : 

from Japan, 105, 106. 
from U.S.A., 74, 86, 260. 

Piece Dyers' Association, 28, 43, 47, 
49. 

Piece work, woollen and worsted 
industry, 188. 

Plate, River, Raw wool, import iuto 
Belgium, 246. 

Poland : 

Artificial silk iudustry, 297. 
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Poland — contd. 

Cotton industry, 97-09. 
Consumption of cotton, 154. 
Raw cotton, 98. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 158. 
Exports : 

Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton yam, 96, 98. 

Raw wool, 237. 

Woollen yams, 222. 

Import duties, artificial silk, 285. 
Imports : 

Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton yam, 95, 98. 

Wool and woi^d tops and 
yams, 254, 258-6. 

Trade : 

to Austria, 99. 

from CzecliOEilovakia, 95, 98, 99, 
254. 

from France, 98, 99, 255. 
from Germany, 98, 99, 255. 
to Germany, 98, 99, 222. 
to Latvia, 99. 
to Netherlands, 96, 98. 
to Roumama, 98, 99. 
to Russia, 99. 
from Switzerland, 99. 
from CzechodovaJda, 98, 99. 
from France, 98, 99, 255. 

Wool textile industry, 217, 218, 
255-6. 

Portugal, export of raw wool, 287. 

Portuguese East Africa, imports, 
from India, cotton-piece goods, 
108. 

Power : 

Artificial silk industry, 288. 

Wool textile industry, 168. 

Prices : 

American cotton and yams, 189. 
Artificial silk yam and otiier yams 
804. 

Cotton doths, 1924r-7, 187. 
Cotton industry : 

Bleaching, dyeing and laying 
down, ^5, 184-5. 

Grey cloth, 134-^5. 

Variations in, 88. 

Cotton 3rams, 1924r-27, 187. 
Egyptian cotton and yams, 140. 
Fixing of ; 

Cotton industry, finishing 
trades, 27-8. 

Wool textile industry, 178-9. 
Raw cotton, 78-9, 137. 

Raw wool, 232r3. 


Production : 

Costings, cotton cloths, 136, 

Costs, Woollen and worsted 
industries, 214-6, 

Productive capacity : 

Cotton industry, 30-1. 

Wool textile industry, 208-4. 
Profits and Dividends : 

Cotton industry, 38, 126-7. 
Finishing trades, 42. 

Prussia, cotton industry, early 
origins of, 3. 

B 

Raw cotton, see Contents. 

Raw wool, see Contents. 

Research : 

Cotton industry, 29-80. 

Woollen and worsted industries, 
184-6. 

Roumania : 

Artificial silk industry, 297. 
Inerts : 

Cotton-piece goods, 92, 94. 
Cotton tissues, 99. 

Cotton yam, 95, 98. 

Wool tissues, 254. 

Trade : 

from Czechoslovakia, 95, 254. 
from Italy, 92. 
from Poland, 98, 99. 
from Switzerland, 94. 

Russia : 

Cotton industry : 

Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 158. 
Exports ; 

Cotton manufactures, 157. 

Raw wool, 237. 

Imports, cotton tissues, from 
Poland, 99. 

Trade : 

to China, 109. 
from Poland, 99. 

Wool textile industry, 217, 230, 
256. 

Russia, Finland and Poland, Im- 
ports, wool tops and yams from 
U.K, 190, 191. 


8 

Safeguarding of Industries, applica- 
tions, under woollen and worsted 
tissues and fabrics. 
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Salts (Saltaire) Limited, 177, 
Salvador, import of cotton-piece 
goods from U.S.A., 86. 

Saxony, cotton iadustry of, 3. 
Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Asso- 
dation, 183-4. 

SeUing arrangements. Woollen and 
worsted industry, 181. 

Shipping 'Merchants' Committee, 21. 
Shirley Institute, Manchester, head- 
quarters of British Cotton In- 
dustry Research Association, 30. 
Siam, imports from India, cotton 
twist and yam, 103. 

Silk, natord, demand for, question 
of efE^ ocf development of pro- 
duction of artidcial silk, 282. 
Single Lustre and Demi-Yam Spin- 
ners' Association Limited, 179. 
South Africa : 

Cotton production, 83. 

Exports, raw wool, 85, 283, 284, 
237, 240, 241, 246. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk piece goods, 294. 
Blankets and woollen Shawls, 
198, 225-6. 

Carpets and rugs, 198, 199. 
Cotton-piece goods, 57, 73, 74, 
86, 96, 97, 103. 

Flannels and delaines, 197. 
Wool textiles, 265. 

Woollen doth and piece goods, 
225, 252, 253. 

Woollen and worsted tissues, 
194. 

Taxifi, wool textiles, 224. 

Trade : 

from Austria-Hungary, 265. 
from Belgium, 225^, ^5. 
to Belgium, 240, 246. 
from Czechodovakia, 225, 265, 
from France, 225-6, 265. 
to France, 240, 241. 
from Germany, 225-6, 265. 
to Germany, 240. 
from India, 103. 
from Italy, 74, 225-6, 252, 253, 
265. 

to Italy. 240, 241. 
from Japan, 73. 
to Japan, 240, 241. 
from Netherlands, 96, 97, 225, 
265 

to Netherlands, 240, 241. 
from U.K., 57, 85, 194, 197. 
198, 199, 225, 294. 


South Africa — con^d. 

Trade — contd. 

to U.K., 233, 234, 240, 241. 
from U.S A., 74, 86. 
to U.SA., 240, 241* 

Wool production, 172. 

Wool textile industry unde- 
vdqped, 264. 

South America : 

Exports, raw wool, 235, 251. 
Imports : 

Cotton-piece goods, 55, 73, 74, 
Cotton yam, 54, 71, 91. 
Woollen and wors^ tissues, 
194, 196. 

Trade: 

from Italy, 74. 
from Japan, 73, 104. 
from U.K., 55. 194, 196. 
from U.S A., 71, 74. 

Wool production, 172, 280, 231. 
Wool textile industry, 218. 

Spain : 

Cotton industry : 64. 

Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 

Early origins of, 3. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 
Exports : 

Cotton manufactures, 61, 119, 
120-1, 157. 

Cotton yams and thread, 156. 
Wool textiles, 174. 

Woollen and worsted doths, 
228, 269. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 292, 299, 300, 
303. 

Wool tops, 244. 

Tariff, Artificial silk goods, 295. 
Trade : 

to Argentina, 120-1, 228, 269. 
to Brazil, 119. 
from Italy, 299, 800. 
from France, 244. 
from Netherlands, 299. 
from Switzerland, 300. 
from U.K.. 292. 

Standardisation, poation re, wool 
textile industry, 184. 

Straits Settlements and Malay 
States : 

Imports : 

Artifidal silk piece goods, 294. 
Cotton-piece goods, 55, 73, 103, 
104, 110. 

Cotton twist and yarn, 103. 
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Straits Settlements and MaJay 
States — cofUd, 

Trade : 

from China, 110. 
from Hong Kong, 110. 
from India, 73, 103, 104. 
from Italy, 110. 
from Japan, 105, 106, 110. 
from N^erlands, 110. 
from U.K., 59. 110. 

Sudan, cotton production, 81, 83. 
Sweden: 

Artificial silk industry, 297. 
Exports, wool textiles, 174. 
Imports : 

Artificial silk, 292. 

Woollen goods, 250. 

Tariff : 

Artificial silk goods, 295. 

Wool textiles, 224. 

Trade: 

from Germany, 250. 
from U.K., 292. 

Switzerland : 

Artificial silk industry, 297. 
Production and consumption, 
305, 306. 

Cotton mdu^ : 64, 87, 93-4. 
Consumption of cotton, 154. 
Ex^rt trade, 68. 

Fiifishing, 46. 

Statistics, 151, 152, 153. 
Working hours, 122. 

Exports : 

Artificial silk, 285, 291, 292, 
293, 300, 301, 302, 303, 303. 
303. 

Cotton manufactures, 60, 85, 
94, 99, 114, 119, 157. 

Cotton yams and threads, 60, 
61, 87, 91. 93, 156. 

Wool testes. 174. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 292, 298, 299, 
300. 

Carpets, 251. 

Cotton yams, 54, 70, 89, 93. 
Unbleached cloth, 46. 

Wool tops, 244, 249. 

WooUen goods, 245, 250, 252. 
Worsted ysm, 245, 250. 

Tariff, artificial silk goods, 285, 
295. 

Trade : 

to Argentina, 300, 301. 
to Austria, 94. 
from Belgium, 300. 
to Brazil, 119. 
to Czechoslovakia, 300. 


Switzerland — contd. 

Trade — contd, 
from France, 89, 244, 245. 
to France, 94. 

from Germany, 249, 250, 251, 
299. 

to Germany, 87, 93, 94, 300, 303, 
to Gold Coast, 114. 
to India, 94. 

from Itady, 252, 299, 300. 
to Italy, 91, 94, 300. 
to Japan, 302. 
from Netherlands, 299. 
to Poland, 99. 
to Roumania, 94. 
to Spain, 300. 
from U.K., 46, 54, 93, 292. 
to U.K., 291, 292, 293, 300. 
to U.S.A., 85, 285, 300, 303. 
Syria, imports from India, cotton 
twist and yam, 103. 


T 

Tangan3aka : 

Cotton production, 1914 and 1920 
to 1926, 83. 

Imports from India, cotton- 
picee goods, 103. 

Tariffs, foreign : 

Artificial silk goods, 285, 295-6. 
Cotton industry, 12. 

Wool textiles, 223-4, 269. 

Trade Associations : 

Cotton industry, 28-9. 

Wool textile industry, 179-81. 
Trade Unions : 

Cotton industry, 29. 

Wool textile industry, 180. 

Turkestan, raw cotton, use in Poland 
before war, 98. 

Turkey : 

Cotton industry, early origms of, 3. 
Exports, carpets and ruga, 200, 
218, 260. 

Imports : 

Cotton-piece goods, 88, 92, 93, 
96, 97. 

Cotton twist and yam, 103. 
Woollen goods, 253, 254. 

Tariff, artificial silk goods, 295. 
Trade : 

from Belgium, 93. 
from Czechoslovakia, 254. 
from Germany, 88. 
from Italy, 92, 253. 
from Netherlands, 299. 
to U.K., 200. 
to U.S.A., 260. 
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Turkey, Arabia aad Aden, imports, 
from Switzerland, cotton*piece 
goods, 94. 

XT 

Uganda; 

Cotton production, 1914 and 1920 
to 1926, 83. 

Exports, Baw wool, 287. 
Unemplo 3 rnient, StatdsticSi woollen 
and worsted industries, 210, 
21 »- 2 . 

United States of America : 

Artificial silk industry : 281, 284, 
296. 297. 

Distribution among various 
industcioB using, 283. 
Production and consumption, 
305, 306. 

Carpet industry, 199. 

Cotton goods, use of, 12. 

Cotton industry : 14, 85-6. 
Consumption of cotton, 154, 
155. 

Decrease in imports of yarns 
due to high tariff rates, 70. 
Early devdopment of, 11. 
Export trade, 66-7, 74. 
Percentage of World's industry, 
64, 65. 

Production, and amounts ex- 
ported and retained, 1880-^ 
to 1927, 78. 

Source of raw material, 3. 
Statistics, 151, 152, 153, 153. 
Use of automatic loom, 7. 
Exports : 

Artificial silk, 285, 298, 301. 
Blankets, 262. . 

Carpets and rugs, etc., 262. 
Cotton goods, 14, 60, 71, 74, 
85, 111, 118, 115-21, 157. 
Cotton yams and thread, 14, 
71, 156. 

Raw cotton, 77. 

Raw wool, marketing arrange- 
ments, 235. 

Wool textiles, 260. 

Woollen and worsted, 261. 
Woollen and worsted tops and 
yams, 193. 261. 

Imports : 

Artificial silk, 285, 292, 298, 
299, 300, 303. 

Artificial ailk waste, 291. 
Carpets and carpeting, 198, 199, 
227, 246, 251, 255, 260, 267. 


United States of America — cofUd* 
Imports — contd. 

Cotton-piece goods, 55, 74-5, 
85, 88, 90, 93. 

Cotton yams, 54. 

Flannels and delaines, 197. 
Rawwool, 234, 239,240,241. ’ 
Woollen and worsted goods, 
227, 245, 252, 259. 

Raw cotton ; 

Japanese use of, 104. 

Marketing of, 18. 

Prices, 79, 137-9, 141. 

Use of, in Belgium, 92. 

' Tariff: 

Artifidal silk, 285. 

Wool textiles, 224. 

Tirade : 

to Argentine, 86, 120-1. 
from Australia, 239. 
to Australia, 74, 116. 
from Belgium, 93, 259, 300 303. 
to Brazil, 119. 

to Canada, 71, 74, 85, 118, 198, 
260, 261, 262, 801. 
to Central America, 74. 
to Ceylon, 111. 
to Chile, 86. 

from China, 227, 234, 260. 
to China, 85, 86, 109. 
to Colombia, 86. 
to Cuba, 74, 85, 260. 
from Csschoslovakia, 255, 260. 
to Dominican Republic, 
from Prance, 85, 90, 245, 246, 
803. 

from Germany, 85, 88, 251, 259, 
260, 285, 299, 303. 
to Haiti, 85. 

from India, 227, 260, 267. 
to India, 102. 

from Italy, 252, 285, 299, 300, 
803. 

from Japan, 85. 
to Kenya, 113. 
to Mexico, 74, 85, 119, 260, 
from Netherlands, 285, 299, 
300, 303. 

from New Zealand, 239. 
to New Zealand, 74, 117. 
to Nigeria, 115. 
from Persia, 260. 
to Philippine Islands, 74, 86, 
260. 

to Salvador, 86. 
from South Africa, 240, 241. 
to South Africa, 74, 
to South America, 71, 74. 
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United States of America — contd. 
Trade — conid, 

from Switzerland, 85, 285, 300, 
303. 

from Turkey, 260. 
from U.K., 11, 54, 55, 74-5, 157, 
194, 196, 198, 199, 227, 291, 
292,^303. 
to U.K., 12, 77. 
from Uruguay, 240. 
to West Indies, 74, 260. 

Wool textiles, increa^ consump- 
tion, 223. 

Wool textile industry : 178, 217, 
224, 256-60. 

Output, 258-9. 

Standardisation, 184. 

United Textile Factory Workers' 
Association, 29, 124. 

Uruguay : 

Exports, raw wool, 233, 237, 240, 
241. 

Trade : 

^ to Bdgium, 240. 
to FraS^, 240. 
to Germany, 240. 
to Italy, 240. 
to Netherlands, 240. 
to U.K., 85, 240, 241. 
to U.SA., 240. 


V 

Venezuela, Imports from U.K., 
artiddal silk piece goods, 294. 

W 

Wages, collective piecework basis 
of payment, wool textile industry, 
in some works, 188. 

West Africa, import of piece goods 
from U.K., 56. 

West Indies : 

Cotton production, 1914, and 1920 
to 1926, 83. 


West Indies — contd. 

Inerts : 

Ojtton piece goods, 55, 74. 
Wool teddies from U,S.A , 260. 
Source of raw material for cotton 
industry, 3. 

Trade: 

from U.K., 55. 
from U.S.A., 74, 260. 

West Kidmg Chamber of Commerce, 
reasons of, for decline in exports 
of worsted tissues, 212. 

West Riding of Yorkshire Master 
Slubbing Dyers' Association, 178, 

179. 

Wool (and Allied) Textile Employers 
Council, 180. 

Wool Carbonisers' Federation, 178, 

180. 

Wool Combers Ltd, 212. 
Woolcombing Employers' Federa- 
tion, 178, 180, 202-3. 

Wool Textile Industry, see Contents, 
159-60. 

Wool Textile Delegation, 180. 
Woollen and Worsted Trades Fed- 
eration, 179, 180, 187. 

Worated Spinners' Federation, 180. 


Y 

Yam Associations, 29. 

Yorkshire Dyers' Federation, 179, 
180. 

Yorkshire Indigo Scarlet and Colour 
Dyers' Limited, 178. 

Yorkshire Woolcombeis' Assodar 
tion, Limited, 177. 


Z 

Zanzibar, Imports, Cotton-piece 
goods from India, 103. 
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